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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


Protracted  ill  health,  and  other  circumstances  above 
the  control  of  the  Author,  have  delayed  the  publication  of 
this  volume  to  a  time  much  beyond  that  at  which  it  was 
his  original  intention  that  it  should  appear ;  and  he  trusts 
that  the  Subscribers,  as  well  as  the  Public,  will  pardon 
him  for  this  involuntary  delay. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  he  acknowledged  the 
valuable  services  rendered  to  him  by  a  countryman,  whose 
researches  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  composition  of 
this  work.  He  has  only  to  add,  that  as  their  respective  views 
on  many  subjects  connected  either  with  religion  or  politics 
are  materially  different,  nay,  on  some  points  diametrically 
opposed,  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  in 
this  work  must  entirely  rest  with  himself. 


387606 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  Author  understands  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
allusion  is  made  has  the  intention  of  publishing  a  work 
in  Polish  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  he  will  accomplish  his  project  at  no  distant  date; 
for  such  an  important  subject  as  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion on  the  political  and  social  state  of  nations  cannot 
be  too  much  investigated,  nor  the  consequent  gain  to 
the  cause  of  religion  be  too  highly  estimated. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTERREGNUM  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  SIGISMUND  AU- 
GUSTUS. ACCESSION  AND  SHORT  REIGN  OF  HENRY 
OF  VALOIS. 

The  state  of  Poland  at  the  demise  of  Sigis-  stiiteofPoiand 

^         at  the  death  of 

mund  Augustus  was  very  critical,  from  the  un-  sigismund  au- 

,     ,  ,  gustus. 

settled  manner  in  which  the  vacant  throne  was 
to  be  filled.  The  election  of  a  monarch,  which 
had  existed  only  in  theory  so  long  as  the  Jaguel- 
lonian  dynasty  continued  without  interruption, 
was  now  fairly  to  be  put  to  the  test  by  its  extinc- 
tion. This  most  important  political  transaction 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  regulated  by  strictly 
defined  forms;  but  although  several  Diets  had 
attempted  to  regulate  by  precise  rules  the  manner 
in  which  the  sovereign  of  the  country  should  be 
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elected,  their  salutary  projects  were  defeated  by 
causes,  which,  to  investigate,  would  be  foreign 
to  our  subject ;  and  the  most  important  affair  of 
the  state  remained  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
passions,  andf  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  do* 
mestic  and  foreign  intrigues.  The  religious  par- 
ties which  at  that  time  divided  Poland,  rendered 
the  election  of  a  new  monarch  still  more  difficult, 
as  the  Protestants  were  anxious  to  bestow  the 
crown  of  their  country  on  a  candidate  of  their 
own  persuasion,  or  at  least  on  such  a  one  as 
would  promote  their  views.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  strenuously  labouring 
to  insure  the  throne  to  a  zealous  supporter  of 
their  church.  This  last  party  began  its  intrigues 
even  before  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus, 
and  it  found  an  able  leader  in  the  celebrated 
papal  diplomatist,  cardinal  Commendoni,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Poland,  where  he  had  arrived 
in  order  to  embroil  that  country  in  a  war  with 
Conspiracy  to    the  Turks.     Commendoni  wished  to  establish  on 

secure  the  va- 
cant throne  to  the  throuc  of  Poland  the  archduke  Ernest,  son 

Ernest,  orga-    of  the  empcTor  Maximilian  the  Second ;  and  for 
mendoni  ^™   that  purposc  he  induced  Nicholas,   prince  Ra 

dziwill,  palatine  of  Vilna,  and  John  Chodkiewicz, 
two  powerful  Lithuanian  grandees,  who  had 
both  abandoned  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
become  zealous  Romanists,  to  make  a  secret  con- 
tention. The  plan  by  which  their  views  were 
to   be  carried  into  effect,  and  which  had  been 
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designed  by  Commendoni,  was  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous nature,  and  would  soon  have  involved 
the  country  in  a  religioi;^  and  civil  war.  Ac- 
cording to  that  scbeme,  the  archduke  was  to  be 
elected  previously  grand  duke  of  Lithuania^  after 
which  he  was  to  levy  an  army  of  24,000  men,  in 
carder,,  if  necessary,  to  compel  the  senate  of  Poland 
to  imitate  the  example  of  lithuania.  RadziwiU 
and  Chodkiewicz  meditated,  at  the  same  time,  a 
project  of  dissolving  altogether  the  connexion 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland;  but  Comment 
doni,  afraid  of  weakening  by  such  a  dismembar- 
n^nt  a  power  which  he  was  anxious  to  arm 
against  the  Turks,  disapproved  of  that  treasonable 
scheme ;  and  the  above-mentioned  grandees  con- 
tented themselves  by  demanding  the  most  ample 
guarantees  for  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  Lithua- 
nia :  as  for  instance,  that  no  dignity  or  charge 
whatever  should  be  given,  except  to  the  natives 
of  that  country ;  and  that  those  provinces  which 
were  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  act  of  the  unicm 
of  1569,  should  be  restored  to  Lithuania.  Com- 
mendoni  did  not  forget,  on  the  occasion  of  leagae, 
or  rather  conspiracy,  to  insert  aA  article  in  favour 
of  his  church,  stipulating  that  the  monarch  should 
give  up  bis  right  of  nominating  bishops,  and 
restore  it  to  the  chapters.* 
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*  The  details  of  that  treaty,  which  wa«  ccmcluded  in  the 
depth  cf  a  forest  between  the- two  above-mentioned  noblemen 
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Commendoni 
succeeds  in 
diTiding  the 
Protestants. 


Having  united  the  Romanist  party,  Commen- 
doni sought  to  weaken  and  to  divide  that  of  the 
Protestants,  whose  leader  was  John  Firley,  pala- 
tine of  Cracow,  and  grand  marshal  of  Poland. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  followers  of  the  Helve- 
tian church,  and  as  grand  marshal,  first  officer 
of  the  state  during  the  interregnum.  His  high 
station,  and  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  ren- 
dered him  exceedingly  influential,  so  that  he  was 
supposed  by  many  to  aim  at  the  crown  of  his 
country,  and  not  without  a  great  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Personal  enmity,  and  perhaps  even  more, 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Helvetian  ojM^rmed  church  in  Poland  by  the 
election^ofl^FMe;^  powerful  family 

of  Zl^orowski,  who  professed   Luthera 


to 

oppose  him;  Mtd  the  same  religious  jealousy 
induced  the  Gorkas,  another  powerful  Lutheran 
family,  to  join  the  Zborowskis  against  Firley. 
Commendoni  took  advantage  of  that  unfortunate 
division  amongst  the  Protestants,  and  increased 
it  by  means  of  Andreas  Zborowski,  one  of  the 
brothers  who  had  remained  a  Romanist,  and  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  cardinal,  whose  in- 
trigues were  so  successful,  that  the  Zborowskis, 
excited  by  their  jealousy  against  Firley,  aban* 


and  Commendoni^  have  been  described  by  his  secretary  and 
biographer  Gratiani^  who  was  present  at  that  meeting.  Vide 
Vie  du  Cardinal  Commendoni^  par  Gratiani,  livre  iv.  chap.  iii. 
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doned  the  Protestant  interest,  and  declared  for 
Roman  Catholic  candidate  to  the  throne.fCora^ 
mendoni  informed  the  emperor  of  the  success  of 
his  intrigues,  and  engaged  him  to  furnish  money  to 
Albert  Laski,*  palatine  of  Sieradz,  who  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  cardinal,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  levy  some  troops.  At  the  same  time  the 
emperor  was  to  send  some  detachments  of  cavalry 
to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  as  well  as  his  son,  the 
archduke  Ernest,  who  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
throne  of  that  country.  He  requested  him  chiefly 
to  inform  Chodkiewicz  and  Radziwill  of  these 
measures,  because,  as  he  said,  if  the  archduke  is 
elected  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  whilst  Laski 
declares  for  him  with  a  large  party;  and  the 
imperial  troops  appear  at  the  same  time  on  the 
frontiers,  the  archduke  will  be  in  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Poland,  before  his  competitors  will 
even  have  time  to  oppose  him ;  and  he  will, 
moreover,  have  the  advantage  of  receiving  the 
crown  from  the  Romanist  party,  without  sub- 
scribing to  any  condition  restricting  his  authority, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants. 
This  treasonable  scheme,  devised  by  cardinal  The  conspiracy 

r^  ,       .  •      ^^1  •    •!  1       1'    •  Ti  is  not  put  into 

Commendoni  agamst  the  civil  and  religious  liber-  execution,  the 
ties  of  Poland,  and  which  would  have  involved  Sg^to^comite- 
that  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  domestic  war,  ^^^  * ' 
without  securing   its  throne    to  the  archduke. 


■ 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  244,  note. 
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failed  through  the  prudence  and  moderation  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  the  Second.  Although 
he  desired  to  place  his  son  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  he  clearly  saw  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
tamiiig  that  object  by  viol^ice  and  treason,  and 
preferred  to  seek  it  by  means  of  negociatton. 

The  momentary  influence  which  Ooligny  and 
tibe  Protestant  party  ^oyed  at  the  French  court 
after  the  pacification  of  St.  Germain,  1570,  pro- 
duced a  most  decisive  dfect  on  its  foreigii  rela* 
tions,  and  particularly  on  those   with  Pdband. 
Coligny  and  the  Protestants  meditated  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  political  and  religious  combination, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  humble  Romanism, 
and  its  chief  support,  the  court  of  Spain.     His 
Coligny  con.     intention  was  to  combine  the  scattered  elements 
ject  of  p?Mb^  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  unite  the  divided 
onthe^th?™e*  Protcstauts  iuto  onc  centre,  in  order  to  give  a 
moHra"^*  ^^  uniform  tendency  and  action    to    their  cause^ 

which  would  have  insured  its  final  triumph  over 
all  Enrope.*  Coligny  saw  the  importance  of 
Pcdand  in  such  a  combination,  and  he  thouglit 
that  the  Protestant  cause  having  once  prevailed 
in  France  and  Poland,  these  two  countries, 
united  by  a  political  and  religious  alliance,  would 
have  speedily  overturned  the  dominatimi  of  Ro^ 
manism,  and  the  house  of  Austria.     Coligny  ad- 


*  Vide  Capefigue's    Histoire  de  la  Reftwme,   &c.  vol    iii. 
chap.  86  and  47. 
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vised,  therefore,  to  make  every  effort,  in  order  to 
place  the  French  prince  Henry  of  Valois,  duke 
of  Anjou,  on  the  throne  of  Poland ;  and  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis,  who  appeared  at  that  time  to 
feivour  the  Protestants,  eagerly  seized  on  that 
project  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son.  This 
plan  was  conceived  during  the  life-time  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus ;  and  Balagny,  a  natural  son  of  Baiagny's  em- 
Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  was  sent  to  Poland  land. 
as  an  ambassador,  under  the  pretext  of  demanding 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Anna,  sister  to  Sigismund 
Augustus,  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  but,  in  fact,  to 
coUect  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  principal  parties  prevailing  there. 
Balagny  arrived  with  a  splendid  retinue  in  Po- 
land, in  the  month  of  May  1572.  However,  as  his 
commission  was  rather  to  gather  information  than 
to  act,  he  did  not  establish  any  French  party, 
with  the  exception  of  the  family  of  Dembinski, 
who  promised  to  support  the  French  prince. 

A  singular  circumstance  particularly  served  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  French  prince  in  that 
country*     A  Polish  dwarf,  named  Krassowski,  The  dwarf 

Krassowskit 

who  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  having  received 
a  good  education,  and  being  endowed  with  great 
intellect,  went  in  his  youth  to  France,  where  by 
his  agreeable  manners  and  cleverness,  he  became 
a  great  favourite  of  the  royal  family,  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  the  country.     He  amassed  considerable 
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riches;  and  after  having  spent  many  years  in 
France,  he  revisited  his  ow^n  country  during  the 
life-time  of  Sigismund  Augustus.  His  powers 
of  conversation,  and  his  extensive  information 
about  the  country  where  he  had  spent  so  much 
time,  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  in  the  houses 
of  the  first  noblemen  of  his  native  land,  to  whom 
he  constantly  related  all  the  details  of  the  French 
court,  and  of  the  religious  and  political  troubles 
by  which  Fi*ance  was  at  that  time  agitated.  He 
particularly  extolled  on  every  occasion  the  emi- 
nent qualities  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom,  it 
is  probable,  he  was  under  some  particular  obli- 
gations. He  succeeded  in  establishing  for  the 
prince  such  a  reputation,  that  some  nobles,  and 
principally  Andreas  Zborowski,  dispatched  after 
the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus  this  same 
dwarf  Krassowski.  with  a  request  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  Poland.  Such  is  the  account  of  Com- 
mendoni's  biographer  about  this  extraordinary 
personage.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable^ 
as  some  others  maintain,  that  Krassowski  was 
dispatched  on  purpose  to  further  the  views  of  the 
French  court;  and  it  is  known,  that  he  was 
afterwards  actively  engaged  as  an  agent  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.* 

- — — ^^-^ J-    -  -,  — ^,  — I    . .  .  I — ■  ■      -  -  -  j^ 

*  Vide  la  Vie  de  Commendoni^  livre  iv.  ch.  viii.  p.  553. 
Oratiani  having  been  himself  at  that  time  in  Poland^  probably 
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The  first  active  contest  which  took  place  be-  state  of  par- 
tween  the  Protestant  and  Romanist  party,  alter 
the  demise  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  was  about 
the  person  who  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
supreme  authority  during  the  interregnum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  it  devolved  on  the 
primate  of  the  realm,  and  his  claims  on  that 
occasion  were  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Grand  Poland,  not  only  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  the  Lutherans  also ;  whilst  the  inha- 
bitants of  Little  Poland,  where  the  influence  of 
the  Reformed  religion  was  paramount,  wished 
to  see  their  leader,  Firley,  invested  with  that 
authority,  in  his  quality  of  grand  marshal  of  the 
crown.  In  Lithuania,  where  a  strong  party  wished 
to  elect  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  they  kept  aloof 
from  the  contest  between  the  two  provinces, 
although  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  being 
composed  of  anti- Romanists,  inclined  towards 
Firley,  who  convoked  the  nobles  of  Little  Po- 
land at  Cracow  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
king.  This  assembly  adopted  several  regulations  Assembly  of 
for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country  during 
the  interregnum,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Protestants,  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics.  The  same  assembly  was  par- 
ticularly jealous  of  Commendoni,  who  remained  in 


knew  Krassowski  personally.  Capefigue,  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Reforme,  chap.  49,  quotes  letters  addressed  by  Krassowski  toi 
queen  Catherine  de  Medicisi 


and  Kaski. 
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the  vicinity  of  Cracow,  in  order  to  promote  by 
his  intrigues  the  interests  of  Rome.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  him  requesting  him  to  leave  the 
country,  as  his  legation  was  teniiinated  by  the 
demise  of  the  monarch,  and  represented  that  he 
ought  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  his  own  security ; 
but  Oommendoni  evaded  the  demand,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  require  his 
leaving  the  country :  he  retired  to  a  convent  near 
Sieradz,  wh^ice  he  continued  to  direct  the  Roman 
Cathdiic  party. 
i^fisembiies  of  The  samc  assembly  fixed  another  meeting  at 
wicz^sroda,      Kuyszyu,  the  {dace  where  the  king  died,  which 

some  Lithuanian  noblemen  were  expected  to  jcm. 
This  assembly,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
Aygust,  and  which  was  numerously  attended, 
chiefly  by  Protestants,  resolved,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent foreign  intrigues,  to  fix  the  election  of  the 
new  sovereign  on  the  13th  October  1572,  and 
chose  for  the  place  of  that  important  transaction 
the  plains  of  Bystrzyca,in  the  vicinity  of  LubUn. 
This  place  had  the  advantage  of  being  central^ 
and  would  have  afforded  great  facilities  for  the 
populations  of  Little  Poland^  Red  Russia,  and 
Lithuania,  to  take  part  in  the  election ;  but  as 
the  influential  part  of  those  populations,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  anti- Romanists,  would  have 
ensured  the  throne  to  a  candidate  belonging  to  the 
same  party,  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  their  adherents,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  Krasinski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who  sup- 
ported Firley ;  the  Lutherans  of  Grand  Poland 
su^K>rt6d  the  Roman  Catholics  on  that  occasion. 

This  party  had  assembled  in  July  at  Lowicz, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  primate, 
and  convoked  another  meeting  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  Sroda.  This  last  assembly  acted  with 
great  moderation,  and  decided  to  convoke  at 
Kaski,  for  the  25th  October,  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  of  Poland ;  which  having  met  at  the 
appointed  time,  left  to  the  primate  the  supreme 
dignity  dimng  the  interregnum,  whilst  the  afiairs  v 

were  to  be  conducted  in  his  and  the  senate's 
name  by  the  grand  marshal.  It  adopted  also  several 
Feg«datioBs  for  the  maintenance  of  public  ped!ce, 
and  ^qnal  protection  to  the  citizens  oi  every  teli* 
gious  persuasion ;  and  it  resolved,  that  the  Diet 
of  C<» vocation  should  assemble  iat  Wai'saw  on  the 
6th  January,  IS73.* 

The  first  and  the  most  important  object  of  confederation 
that  Diet  was,  to  settle  in  a  peacrful  manner  the  nuary  1573,  *" 
diflerences  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  ^e  perfect^^^ 
the  Protestants.    The  clergy,  who  saw  the  im-  c1S?stian^con- 
possibility  of  crushing  their  opponents,  and  even  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^' 
the  dang3^  to  which  they  were  themselves  ex^- 

*  The  Diet  of  Convocation  was  that  which  assembled  aftet 
the  demise  of  Ae  monarchy  in  order  to  fix  the  time  and  place 
of  the  election>  to  cdnvdke  the  voters^  and  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  tJie  maintenance  of  the  internal  peace^  as 
well  as  the  external  iialety  ^  the  country* 
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posed,  were  the  first  to  propose  such  a  measure. 
Kamkowski,  bishop  of  Cujavia,  composed  the 
articles,  in  which  he  insured  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges  to  all  the  Christian  profes- 
sions in  Poland.  The  same  act  guaranteed  the 
dignities,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops;  but  abolished  the  obligation 
of  the  church  patrons  to  bestow  the  benefices  in 
their  gift  exclusively  to  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men. This  wise  act  was,  however,  disgi^aced  by 
an  article  which  insured  to  the  landowners  a 
perfect  authority  over  their  subjects,  even  in 
matters  of  religion.* 

This  remarkable  transaction  gave  to  the  Pro- 
testants a  legal  existence  in  Poland,  because 
the  former  enactments,  although  they  gave  them 
a  complete  freedom,  did  not  grant  them  that 
perfect  equality  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
which  they  now  acquired ;  but  the  article  which 
confirmed  and  extended  the  power  of  the  land- 
owners over  the  peasants,  may  be  considered 

■^ ■ r    -  "■ 1    I        .    ■  I       ■  I   I  I  11  -  -  .11  II  I  I 

*  The  act  of  confederation  of  1673,  which  guaranteed 
complete  religious  liberty  to  all  the  citizens  of  Poland,  wad 
evidently  modelled  on  the  celebrated  religious  peace  of  Augs-^ 
burg  of  1555^  by  which  full  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  th^ 
Protestants  of  Germany.  The  abovc'^mentioned  act  does  not 
use  the  expressions  of  securitas,  iolerantia,  or  proteciio,  but 
only  pax  dissidentiunif  establishing  a  perfect  equality  amongst 
all  the  religious  professions.  Heydenstein^  speaking  of  the 
same  act>  says :  Similem  sanctionem  qua  in  Germanid  pax  reli* 
gionis  sancita  esset,  constituere*    Lib*  i.  p*  21. 
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as  a  most  deplorable  event  in  the  Polish  history. 
It  was  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  troubles 
which  the  blind  zeal  of  some  reformers  had  ex- 
cited in  Germany,  and  the  report  of  which  was 
industriously  circulated  and  magnified  by  the 
Romanist  party.  Its  effect  was  particularly  in- 
jurious to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  as  it 
estranged  from  it  the  inferior  classes  of  society, 
and  prevented  it  from  taking  a  deep  root  in  the 
national  mind. 

Although  the  confederation  was  framed  by  the 
clergy  themselves,  the  instigations  of  Commen- 
doni  produced  a  great  change  in  their  opinions, 
and  the  bishops  protested  against  that  measure, 
and  refused  to  sign  it,  with  the  exception  of 
Francis  Krasinski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  Poland,  who  preferring  the  interests 
of  his  own  country  to  those  of  Rome,  signed  the 
act  of  the  confederation.  He  was  bitterly  censured 
by  Rome  for  his  patriotism,  and  Commendoni 
considered  him  as  of  suspicious  orthodoxy,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  Firley.* 


*  This  act^  which  became  a  fundamental  law  of  Poland, 
excited  the  strongest  animadversions  on  the  part  of  the  Romanist 
clergy.  Commendoni's  biographer  calls  it  an  impious  act 
Cardinal  Hosius  published  two  works  against  the  provisions  of 
this  confederation,  which  he  addressed  to  the  newly  elected 
sovereign,  Henry  of  Valois.  The  celebrated  Jesuit  Skarga 
wrote  also  against  it>  as  well  as  several  other  Romanist  writers. 
It  was^  on  the  other  hand^  zealously  defended  by  many  Pro- 
testant authors^  but  particularly  by  Erasmus  Oliczner.     It 

was 
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The  same  Diet  fixed  the  etection  of  the  mo- 
narcb  for  the  7th  April  at  Kamien,  in  the  vicinit j 
of  Warsaw,  The  choice  erf  the  plaee^  which  was 
made  according  to  the  advice  of  Comm^idoBi, 
was  a  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  Ro- 
manists;.  because  the  inhabitants  of  Mazovia, 
wherein  Warsaw  is  situated,  were  zealous  Roma- 
nists, and  the  great  number  of  the  small  nobles 
whom  that  province  contained,  and  who  were 
blindly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy, 
co(uld  easily  turn  the  balance  in  their  fiivour. 

The  time  before  the  election  was  busily  em- 
ployed by  the  parties  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  their  candidates.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
who  had  arrived  in  order  to  recommend  their 
princes  for  the  vacant  throne,  remained  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  custody,  and  could  not  act  openly, 
although  they  continued  to  carry  on  their  in« 
Candidates  to    tri^cs  in  secrct.  Fivc  principal  candidates  to  the 

the  throne.  ®  r  r 

throne  presented  themselves :  the  grand  duke  of 
Muscovy;  the  king  of  Sweden;  Ernest,  arch- 
duke of  Austria ;  Henry  of  Yalois,  duke  of  An- 
jou ;  and  a  Piast,  or  national  king. 


i»<lfi— **'.»»'»»    II  I        !»»— <j»<>i 


was  called  confederation,  and  not  constitution  (the  name  which 
was  given  to  the  enactments  of  an  ordfaiary  Diet),  because  it 
was  passed  by  a  confederated  Diet,  where  the  senate  and  the 
nuncios  voted  together,  and  where  the  affairs  were  decided  by 
the  majority  of  votes^  and  not  by  the  unanimity  which  ^was 
required  in  an  ordinary  Diet. 
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Sigismund  Augustus,  during  his  life-time,  fre- 
quently advised  the  Poles  to  choose  for  his  suc- 
cessor a  northern  prince^  by  which,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  meant  the  grand  duke  of  Muscofy*  This 
Of^ion  had  many  partisans  amongst  the  Lithua- 
nians, who,  during  the  interregnum,  began  a 
Begockition  on  that  subject  with  Ivan  Vassile- 
vich,  czar  of  Muscovy.  But  the  arrogance  of 
that  monarch,  his  coarse  manners,  and  his  unpa- 
ralleled cruelty,  left  him  no  hope  of  success, 
notwithstanding  the  great  political  advantages 
Tvbich  Poland  might  have  derived  from  such  an 
election.  The  archduke's  party,  conducted  by 
Commendoni,  was  very  powerful,  and  compre- 
hended almost  all  Lithuania,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Grand  Poland.  The  duke  of  Prussia, 
who  bad  for  some  time  the  project  of  seeking 
the  throne  of  Poland  for  himself,  promised  to 
support  the  archduke.  Yet  the  Austrian  party 
rapidly  lost  ground  by  the  procrastination  of 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  by  many  errors  commit- 
ted by  his  agents ;  and  the  jealousy  against  the 
influence  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  whose  do- 
minion proved  so  injurious  to  the  liberties  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,*  grew  so  strong,  as  to 

*  Sevend  Bofaensiaai  gentiemen  of  the  suite  of  the  imperial 
aifibaMadors^  who  became,  from  the  eommunity  of  their  origin 
and  language^  very  ihtimate  with  the  Poleg^  expressed  to  them> 
that  the  ancietit  grandeur  of  their  country^  as  well  as  Aeir 
lilwrties  mA  privileges^  were  lost  under  the  domination  of  the 

house 
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destroy  all  the   views  of  the  archduke  to  the 
throne  of  Poland ;  and  Commendoni,  perceiving 
that  his  case  was  hopeless,  transferred  his  influ- 
ence to  the  French  party. 
The  ¥rench         The  poHcy  of  France  was  conducted  on  that 
the  Protestants  occasion   with  admirable  skill.     As  the  great 
recommen/to  objcct  of  ensuring  the  throne  of  Poland  to  a 

their  brethren     -ci  i_        •  x  i    ^i 

in  Poland,  to  rreuch  prmce,  was  to  crush  the  overgrown  power 
eKonV  the  ^f  Austrfa  and  Spain,  by  raising  the  Protestant 
French  kbg.     ^q^^^q  j^  Europc ;  the  French  court  sent  Schom^ 

berg  to  Germany  before  the  demise  of  Sigismund 
Augustus,  in  order  to  induce  the  Protestant 
princes  of  that  country  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  France,  as  well  as  to  support  its  views  in 
Poland. 
Embassy  of  When  the  ground  was  prepared  in  that  man- 

ner by  Balagny  in  Poland,  and  by  Schomberg 
in  Germany,  Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  was 
chosen  as  ambassador  to  Poland,  and  furnished 
with  ample  instructions  by  Coligny.*     Circum- 


bouse  of  Austria ;  and  advised  them  that^  if  they  valued  their 
liberty,  they  should  not  entrust  the  throne  of  their  country  to 
that  family.     Vie  de  Commendoni,  livre  iv,  chap.  6. 

*  The  bishop  was  instructed  to  promise  the  restoration  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia^  an  alliance  with  France,  and  in  case  of 
war^  assistance  in  money  and  men,  peace  with  Turkey^  and 
confirmation  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  new  monarch 
was  ■  to  draw  from  France  a  revenue  of  400,000  dollars.  The 
bishop  was  to  gain  over  the  palatines  by  such  means  as  would  be 
most  agreeable  to  each  of  them^  and  he  had  a  carte  blanche  to 

promise 
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stances  were  extremely  favourable  to  the  election 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He  was  not  suspected 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  having  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Protestants  at  the  battle 
of  Jamac;  whilst  the  Protestant  party  consi- 
dered the  influence  of  Goligny,  and  the  state  of 
the  Protestants  of  France,  whose  rights  were  at 
that  time  secured  by  an  equitable  treaty,  as  a 
.ufficient  guamatee  of  the2  own  right.  The 
choice  of  the  ambassador  produced  also  a  favour- 
able impression;  because  Montluc,  although  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  was  openly  inclined  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,*  so  that  Pope- 
linni^re  wrote  the  greatest  praises  to  him.  This 
circumstance  could  not  remain  unknown  to  the 
Protestants  of  Poland,  whose  churches  main- 
tained a  constant  intercourse  with  the  reformed 

T>t(5ntluc  left  Paris  in  August,  1572;  but  he  Massacrcofst. 
had  not  yet  passed  the  frontiers  of  France,  when  and  its  ^cS' 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  perpetrated.  ^^  ^®^■^• 
Coligny  was    one  of  the  victims  of  that    abo- 
minable event,  which  sacrificed  a  policy  founded 
on  national  interests  to  the  influence  of  Rome 

promise  any  sums  of  money  and  dignities  to  those  who  would 
support  him." — Manuscript  of  Fontanier,  in  the  library  Riche- 
lieu in  Paris. 

*  *^  Le  pr61at  n'etait  Catholique  que  par  son  titre ;  il  etait 
determine  en  faveur  des  opinions  nouvelles." — Manuscript  of 
Fontanier. 

.  VOL.  II.  C 
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and  Madrid.  M ontluc,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
that  execrable  act,  saw  at  once  its  injurious  effect 
on  the  French  interest  abroad,  and  suspended 
his  journey.  His  life  was  in  great  danger,  be- 
cause the  duke  of  Guise  commissioned  his  secre* 
tary  Macere  to  murder  him,  and  to  seize  the  large 
sums  of  money  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  perceived,  however,  that 
instead  of  the  difficulties  of  her  goverament  in 
France  diminishing,  they  were  rather  increased  by 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  she  saw  the 
necessity  of  following  the  same  course  of  foreign 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  previous  to  that 
deplorable  event.  Montluc  received  orders  to 
continue  his  journey ;  whilst  his  lett»  of  instruc- 
tions, composed  by  Coligny,  remained  unaltered, 
which  is  the  most  splendid  evidence  of  the  pa- 
triotic views  of  that  great  man. 

The  news  of  the  events  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  rapidly  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  filled  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  and  Poland  with  horror. 
Schomberg  was,  at  the  same  time,  instructed  by  his 
court  to  maintain  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many in  the  French  interest,  and  to  soften  as  much 
as  possible  the  impression  produced  by  the  above- 
mentioned  news,  by  exonerating  the  monarch 
from  a  participation  in  that  abominable  ch^e;* 

*  The  king  wrote  to  Schomberg,  that  he  was  '*  fort  iloign^ 
de  la  cruaute  et  de  rinhumanite.     Une  grande  diverdt^  des 

lettres 
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whilst  Balagny  tried  in  Poland  to  represent  the 
massacre  of  Parts  as  being  produced  entirely  by 
political  causes,  and  without  any  religious  mo- 
tire.  He  assured  them  also,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  senate,  that  although  Henry  was  an  ortho* 
dox  Catholic,  he  would  not  infringe  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Protestants.* 

Such  a  task  seemed,  however,  to  be  impos- 
sible; and  the  object  of  Montluc's  embassy 
presented  apparently  no  hope  of  success.  He 
entered  Poland  on  the  12th  November  1572, 
and  found  the  state  of  parties  there  entirely 
changed.  The  Romanist  party,  despairing  of 
the  success  of  the  archduke  of  Austria,  had 
become  since  the  news  <^  the  massacre  zealous 
partisans  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  the  exterminator  of  heresy ;  whilst  the 
Protestants,  terrified  by  the  murder  of  their  bre- 
thren in  France,  abandoned  the  interests  of  that 
country,  the  policy  of  which,  since  the  death  of 
Coligny,  they  could  not  but  consider  as  hostile 
to  the  Protestant  cause.  Even  many  Roman 
Catholics  were  indignant  at  the  atrocities  com- 

lettres  qu'ont  ete  envoyees  d'AIlamagne  en  Pologne^  contenant 
pluflieurs  choses  difikmatoires  contre  mon  frere  pour  emp^cher 
son  election^  sont  malicieusement  controuv6es«*'  He  wanted  the 
Gennan  Protestant  princes  to  write  to  the  Polish  Protestants. — 
Manuscript  of  the  library  Richelieu — Sismonde>  Hist,  des  Fran- 
cois. 

*  "Conserver  les  uns  et  les  autres  dans  toute  surete." — 
Popelinni&e,  1.  30. 

C2 
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mitted  in  France,  the  details  of  which  were  ra- 
pidly spreading  all  over  the  country  by  means  of 
several  publications  on  that  subject,*  and  by 
several  Poles  who  were  present  at  those  scenes, 
as  well  as  French  Protestants  who  had  escaped 
from  them.  The  most  active  promoter  of  hatred 
against  France  was  colonel  Krokowski,  a  Polish 
gentleman,  who  had  commanded,  during  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  France,  under  Cond6  and  Coligny, 
a  body  of  cavalry  composed  of  Polish  Protes- 
tants, who  had  left  their  country  to  assist  their 
brethren  in  France.f  Such  were  the  difficulties 
which  Montluc  had  to  overcome,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  throne  of  Poland  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  He  was  strongly  supported  by  his  go- 
vernment, and  furnished,  as  we  have  already 
said,  with  the  most  extensive  powers.    The  duke 

*  There  appeared  at  Cracow  a  pamphlet,  entitled :  "  Vera  et 
brevis  descriptio  tumuUus  postremi  Gallici  Lutetiani  in  quo  occi' 
dit  Admirallius  cum  aliis  non  paucis  ah  origine  sine  cujusdam 
injuria  factaJ'— 'Cracow  in  officina  ScharfFenberg,  anno  1573. 
There  were  also  circulated  pictures  of  that  massacre^  where ' 
the  king,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  were  re- 
presented animating  the  murderers.  Vide  Choisnin,  p.  41. 
The  same  .author  says,  that  all  the  ladies  of  Poland  shed  tears, 
in  speaking  of  that  event,  with  such  abundance  as  if  they  had 
been  present  there. 

f  Choisnin,  p.  78. — Krokowski  had  commanded  a  body  of 
cavalry  known  in  the  religious  wars  of  France  under  the  name 
of  Reitres,  and  chiefly  composed  of  Germans.  Choisnin  re- 
lates that  the  same  Krokowski  had  pecuniary  claims  on  France. 
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of  Anjou  himself  solemnly  disclaimed,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Polish  states,  his  participation 
in  the  atrocities  of  Paris.*  Montluc  advised 
the  French  government  to  proclaim  liberty  of 
conscience  in  France,  and  to  desist  from  every 
severe  measure.  His  advice  was  partly  followed, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  French  Protestants  took 
a  more  favourable  turn  for  the  sake  of  their 
brethren  in  Poland. 

Montluc,  although  living  retired,  maintained  Montluc  suc- 
a  most  active  correspondence,  in  order  to  allay  ofVi  ^diKi- 
the  general   irritation  against  his  court,  boldly  [ig  his  object! 
denying,  the  most  authentic  information  about  the 
events  of  Paris.    He  scattered  money  with  the 
greatest   profusion,  promising  every  thing,  and 
giving  every  guarantee  that  was  required.     Thus 
he  accomplished  what  appeared  to  be  impossible, 
and  realized  the  great  scheme  traced  by  Coligny. 

Many  circumstances  acted  in  favour  of  Mont-  circumstances 
luc.  The  Protestant  party,  headed  by  Firley,  and  Montiuc^wwr- 
wishing  to  have  a  Protestant  king,  had  no  candi-  ^^^^' 
date  who  could  present  himself  with  hope  of  suc- 
cess.    The  king  of  Sweden,  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  monarch,  hesitated  to  take  any  decisive  step ; 
and  the  duke  of  Prussia,  although  he  had  shewn 
at  the  beginning  a  strong  resolution  to  compete 
for  the  vacant  throne,  soon  abandoned  his  pro- 
ject.    A   considerable    party,    which   Thuanus 

*  Vide  Heydenstein,  1.  1. 
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calls  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  wished  to  elect 
a  native  of  the  country.*  The  choice  of  such  a 
candidate  was  chiefly  supported  by  Mielecki, 
palatine  of  Podolia,  a  Protestant  grandee,  and 
Tomicki,  castellan  of  Gnezno,  also  a  Protestant, 
who  proposed  Stanislav  Szafranietz,  castellan  oi 
Biecz,  a  nobleman  belonging  to  the  same  com* 
mnnion,  and  exceedingly  popular  amongst  the 
lower  nobility,  as  a  candidate  to  the  throne.  Bat 
Szafranietz  had  not  sufficient  resolution  for  en- 
tering into  such  a  contest,  which  would  have 
been  opposed  by  the  great  families  of  Poland,  jea- 
lous of  the  lower  nobility,  by  which  Szafranietz, 
although  belonging  himself  to  the  first  families  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  elevated.  He  would 
also  have  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from 
the  Roman  clergy,  who  would  have  done  their 
utmost  in  order  to  prevent  the  accessicm  of  a  Pro- 
testant, by  which  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
would  have  triumphed  in  Poland.f     Zamoyski,. 

*  ^^ De  Piasto  creando etsi  nuyor  et  Tndior  pars  senHebaiw** 
— Thuanus^  Ivi.  liber  8. 

f  Gratiani  gives  unwillingly  the  most  splendid  testimony  to 
the  patriotic  sentiments  which  the  Polish  Protestants  mani- 
fested on  that  occasion.  '*  The  heretics,"  said  he,  ''  repre-* 
sented  in  all  the  assemblies  that  there  were  in  t^  countl^ 
lords  of  am  illustrious  birth,  who  did  not  cede  to  any  foreign 
prince,  and  that  they  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  the  country  than  the  others.  That  it  was  far  better  to 
elect  a  monarch  educated  in  the  national  manners^  who  would 
love  his  kingdom  as  his  own  country,  and  his  subjects  as  his 

felloW" 
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who  was  much  adverse  to  the  election  of  a  native 
of  the  country,  prevented  it  most  effectually  by  in- 
troducing a  condition,  that  those  who  wished  to 
be  elected  to  the  throne,  should  quit  the  place  of 
the  Diet  like  other  candidates.  On  this  account 
nobody  dared  openly  to  proclaim  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne. 
The  Diet  of  election  opened  on  the  Sth  April,  Wiriike  ap- 

^  peanmee  of  tbe 

1673.     A  contemporary  writer,  who  was  present  Diet 
at  that  scene,  describes  it  as  more  resembling 
the  camp  of  an  army  than  a  civil  assembly.     All 

telloW'^iiieDs,  than  a  foreign  prince  who  would  pcnssess  Po- 
land as  a  king<lont  got  by  chance.  That  their  ancestors  pre- 
ferred to  elect  a  Pdie  of  a  low  condition^  named  Hast,  rather  than 
submit  Uf  d  foreigner*  That  they  had  no  occasion  to  repent 
of  that  eleetioii,  and  that  the  state  prdspered  oiider  Piasf  s  de- 
Miendcmts  during  maily  centuries*  That  it  was  a  i^ame  to 
hat^  recourse  to  othei'  nations^  who  were  neither  more  valiant 
nor  wiser  ^uat  themselves,  and  to  pref^  unknown  and  distant 
prineed,  W&o  certdd  be  appreciated  only  by  the  accounts  of  their 
partismsy  of  by  vague  and  uncertain  reports,  to  men  of 
virtue  tfied  ill  times  of  war  and  peace.  That  it  was  to  declare 
in  the  face  oi  all  the  nations^  that  there  was  not  a  single  Pole 
axftMe  dt  t€&gBtig*  That  it  Uras  very  wttm^  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  rule  of  a  king  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
ls#s^  eustoms^  md  the  language  of  the  country.  That  they 
coaM  not  obey  a  ukrrereign  whose  commands  they  diouM  not 
anderstaiid,  tfnd  that  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain  laws 
wfaidi  be  did  not  knolf ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
beeoioe  nedeissary  to  forget  those  laws  and  ordinances  which 
had  rendered  the  realm  flourishing^  in  order  to  learn  new 
hws  and  coMimbs^  as  well  acs  foreign  manners/'-^Tie  de  Com- 
mMdcvii  {Mf  Ghratiwii,  livre  ti.  chap,  a 
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parties  being  fully  armed,  and  several  of  them 
provided  with  artillery :  yet  what  chiefly  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  foreigners  was,  that  not- 
withstanding that  hostile  array  and  the  excited 
state  of  parties,  not  a  single  sword  was  drawn, 
Fruitless  at-     and  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  was  spilt.*    The 
ProtestMitsto    Protestant  party,    comprising    the  majority  of 
SStion^o*  the  the  great  families,  proposed   that  the   election 
^j)Tet  '^"  of  ^he  monarch  should  be  made  by  a  Diet  com- 

*  '<  There  were  already  at  Warsaw  many  armed  gentlemeii 
and  many  lords^  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  their 
friends  or  vassals,  who  had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  plain,  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents,  and 
where  the  Diet  was  to  take  place^  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
camp.  They  were  seen  walking  about  with  long  swords  at 
their  sides,  and  sometimes  they  marched  in  troops  armed  with 
pikes,  muskets,  arrows,  or  javelins.  Some  of  them,  besides 
the  armed  men  whom  they  brought  for  their  guard,  had  even 
cannons,  and  were  as  if  entrenched  in  their  quarters.  One 
might  have  said  that  they  were  going  to  a  battle  rather  than  to 
a  Diet,  and  that  it  was  an  array  of  war  and  not  a  council  of 
state,  and  that  they  were  assembled  rather  to  conquer  a  foreign 
kingdom  than  to  dispose  of  their  own.  At  least,  it  was  possible 
to  suppose,  on  seeing  them,  that  this  affair  would  be  decided 
rather  by  force  and  by  arms,  than  by  deliberation  and  votes. 

'*  But  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  was,  that 
amongst  so  many  companies  of  armed  men,  and  with  such 
impunity  in  a  time  when  neither  laws  nor  magistrates  were 
acknowledged,  neither  a  single  murder  was  committed,  nor  a 
sword  drawn;  and  that  these  great  differences  where  the  matter 
was  to  give  or  to  refuse  a  kingdom,  produced  nothing  but  a  few 
words ;  so  much  is  this  nation  averse  to  spill  its  blood  in  civil 
contests."-^Vie  de  Gommendoni,  par  Gratiani,  1.  iv.  chap.  10. 
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posed  in  the  usual  way  of  the  senate  and  the 
nuncios,  trusting  with  good  reason  to  their  in- 
fluence amongst  the  higher  and  more  enlightened 
classes  of  society;  but  this  salutary  advice  was 
defeated  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Za- 
moyski,  who  insisted  on  the  right  of  each  noble 
to  give  his  vote  personally  on  that  occasion.  Za- 
moyski,  whose  eminent  services  to  his  country 
had  justly  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  the  Great, 
committed  on  that  occasion  a  most  fatal  eiTor  by 
throwing  the  most  important  transaction  of  the 
state  into  the  hands  of  a  democratic  body,  which, 
although  often  animated  by  pure  motives,  could 
be  easily  led  astray  by  any  artful  and  designing 
leader.  This  measure,  which  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  decline  of 
Poland,  acted  likewise  in  the  most  injurious 
manner  on  the  Protestant  cause,  as  the  majority 
of  the  elective  assembly,  composed  of  the  small 
nobles  of  Mazovia,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Rome,  decided  the  election  of  the 
monarch.  Thus  the  most  important  transaction 
of  the  state  was  settled,  not  by  the  mature  deli- 
berations of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  part 
of  the. nation,  but  by  the  excited  passions  of  a 
senseless  nobiliary  mob."" 

The  details  of  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois 
to  the  throne  of  Poland  belong  to  the  political 

*  Vide  Heydenstein. 
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history  of  that  country,  and  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning,  that  Commendoni 
haying  arrived  at  Warsaw,  represented  in  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  that  none  but  a  lUxnan 
Catholic  should  be  elected.  He  was  severely 
rebuked  by  Zborowski,  palatine  of  Sandomir, 
for  intermeddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do ;  and  he 
was  obliged,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
remain  at  Warsaw,  to  leave  that  place,  with  the 
other  foreign  ambassadors,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  Protestants,  perceiving  their  inability 
to  oppose  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Anjoti, 
resolved  to  exact  from  the  new  monarch  the 
most  ample  securities  for  their  rights  and  inter-> 
ests.  The  influence  of  Firiey,  the  chief  leader 
of  that  party,  prescribed  conditions  favourable, 
not  only  to  the  Protestants  in  Poland,  but  like- 
wise to  their  brethren  in  France,  and  which  the 
French  ambassadors,  Montluc  and  Lansac,  were 
obliged  to  sign,  or  to  see  the  election  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou  annihilated.^ 

By  this  condition,  signed  at  Plock  on  the  4th 
May  1573,  the  king  of  France  was  to  grant  d 
complete  amnesty  to  the  Protestants  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  perfect  liberty  of  religious 
exercise.     All  those  who  wished  to  leave  the 


*  rVide  Papelinni^e;  Capefigue's  Histoire  de  la  Reforme; 
Thuanusi 
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country  were  at  liberty  to  sell  their  properties, 
or  to  receive  tbeir  incomes,  provided  they  did 
not  retire  into  the  dominions  of  the  enemies 
of  France,  whilst  those  who  had  emigrated 
coftld  return  to  their  homes.  All  proceedings 
againsrf:  persons  accused  of  the  conspiracy  cf 
Paris  were  to  be  cancelled.  Those  who  had 
been  condemned,  were  to  be  restored  to  honour 
and  property,  and  a  compensation  was  to  be 
given  to  the  children  of  those  who  had  been 
murdered.  Every  Protestant  who  was  condemned 
to  exile,  or  obliged  to  fly,  was  to  be  restored  to 
his  properties,  dignities,  &c.  The  king  was  to 
assign  in  every  province,  towns  where  the  Pro- 
testants might  freely  exercise  their  religion,  &c. 

These  conditions  which  the  Polish  Protestants, 
being  only  a  part  of  the  nation,  were  so  anxious 
to  secure  to  thdr  brethren  of  France,  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  advantages  which  the  Protestant 
cause  in  general  would  have  derived  from  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland. 
We  think  that  it  k  scarcely  possible  to  entertain 
a  doubt,  considering  the  great  political  impor« 
tance  of  Poland  at  that  time,  and  the  zeal  which 
the  Polish  Protestants  evinced  on  every  occasiovi 
to  support  their  brethren  abroad,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Poland  would  have 
insured  its  triumph  over  all  Europe. 

After  having   secured   the  liberties  of  their' 
brethren  in  France,  the  Protestasnts  of  Poland 


^' 
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no  longer  opposed  the  election  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  But  when  he  was  proclaimed  on  the  9th 
May  by  the  archbishop  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  without  any  condition  respecting  the  reli- 
gious and  many  political  liberties  of  the  country, 
the  Protestant  party,  headed  by  Firley,  retired 
to  Grochow,*  where  having  mustered  a  consider- 
able armed  force,  with  some  artillery,  they  pro- 
claimed their  opposition  to  the  election  of  the 
new  monarch,  until  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  country  should  be  secured.  After  some  ne- 
gociation,  the  Romanist  party  were  obliged  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Protestants,  who 
agreed  to  the  election,  on  condition  that  the 
religious  liberties  of  all  Christian  confessions 
proclaimed  by  the  confederation  of  the  6th  Ja- 
nuary, should  be  fully  guaranteed ;  that  the  mo- 
narch should  have  no  right  to  nominate  his 
successor,  or  undertake  any  important  political 
measure,  without  the  assent  of  the  states.  It  was 
stipulated  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  should  the 
monarch  break  his  promises,  he  would  by  such 
act  forfeit  his  right  to  the  throne. 

An  embassy  composed  of  twelve  noblemeUj 

amongst  whom  there  were  several  ProtestantSj 

.'■•  *k  . _ 

*  Vide  Bielski  and  Heydenstein. — Grochow  is  a  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  two  English  miles  from 
Warsaw.  It  became  celebrated  by  a  murderous  battle  which 
took  place  there,  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  on  the 
25th  February  18S1. 
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went  to  Paris  in  order  to  announce  to  the  duke 
of  Anjou  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 
Thuanus  describes  the  universal  admiration 
virhich  they  excited  in  Paris  by  the  splendour  of 
their  retinues,  and  even  more  by  their  learning 
and  accomplishments.* 

Their  arrival  produced  a  favourable  effect  on 
the  affairs  of  the  French  Protestants,  as  Montluc 
strongly  recommended  his  court  to  grant  them 
the  liberties  which  he  had  promised  for  them  to 
the  Polish  Protestants.  The  siege  of  Sancerre 
was  discontinued,  and  the  Protestants  of  that 
town  received  more  tolerable  conditions.  Al- 
though it  was  difficult  to  the  court,  on  account 
of  the  predominance  of  the  Romanist  party  in 
France,  to  grant  to  the  Protestants  the  favourable 
terms  which  had  been  promised  by  Montluc,  it 
made  to  them,  by  the  edict  of  July  1573,  several 
important  concessions.  Thus  all  accusations  and 
libels  against  them  were  prohibited,  the  towns  of 

*  '*  There  was  not  a  single  one  amongst  them  who  did  not 
speak  Latin ;  many  knew  the  German  and  the  Italian  languages, 
aDd  some  of  them  spoke  our  own  tongue  with  such  purity,  that 
they  might  be  taken  for  men  educated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  rather  than  for  inhabitants  of  a  country 
watered  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper.  They  have  quite 
shamed  our  courtiers,  who  are  not  only  ignorant  themselves,  but 
are  moreover  declared  enemies  of  every  thing  called  knowledge* 
They  could  never  answer  any  question  addressed  to  them  by 
these  foreigners,  otherwise  than  by  a  sign,  or  by  blushing  with 
confusion." — Thuanus,  lib,  Ivi. 
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MoataubaOt  Rochelle,  and  Nismes^  had  the  free 
exercise  of  Protestant  religicm^  which  could  be 
professed  privately  everjrwhere,  exce{rt  within  two 
leagues  of  Paris,  and  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  Protestants  were  declared  inviolable.  Not- 
withstanding these  concessions,  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  embassy,  although  abandoned, 
and  even  opposed  by  their  Romania  compank)BS, 
insisted  on  the  complete  Ailfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises given  by  Montluc;  but  their  demands 
produced  no  effisct»* 
Whilst    the    embassy  was  on  its  journey  to 

*  The  Polish  delegates  were  anxious  to  secure  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights  to  the  Protestants  of  France.  They  ad- 
dressed kii^  Charks  tiie  Ninth,  on  that  occasicHi,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :«-'^  Avant  que  nous,  prindpaleinent  qui  scmt 
de  la  religion  reform^e  en  Pologne^  fussions  d'avis  de  bailler 
le  royaume  au  firdre  de  votre  majesty,  nous  avons  6te  d'avis 
i  employer  tout  notre  travail  a  ce  que  par  notre  intercession  et 
affectian  trds-grande,  plein  de  pi6t6  et  de  fid61it6  envers  la 
France,  les  guerres  civiles  fussent  abolies  pour  jamais  a  condi- 
tions  commodes^  et  par  une  paix  farme  et  stable  autant  avanta- 
geuse  poor  Tun  que  pour  Tautre.  Lequel  pointy  pour  cette 
cause,  a  et6  smgneusement  traite  avec  les  ambassadeurs  de  votre 
majesty.  La  paix  publique^  et  commune  tranquillite,  a  ete 
conserv£e  parceque  nos  rois  out  donn6  liberty  de  conscience  i 
ehacun.  Nous  avons  couche  par  artides^  quelques  moyens 
commodes  de  pacification^  lesquels  ont  et^  jur^  p^  paroles 
expresses  au  nom  et  en  la  foi  de  votre  majeste.  Voyattt 
avec  notre  grand  regret,  que  les  promesses  et  articles  qu'on 
nous  a  jur^s  n'ont  ^ti  accord^s  k  ceux  de  la  religion,  &c." — 
Popelinniere,  Histoire  de  la  France. 
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France)  the  Romanist  party  tried  by  its  intrigues 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  constitutional  securi- 
ties given  to  the  religious  liberties  of  the  country. 
Hosius  argued  that  the  confederation  of  the  6th 
January  was  a  criminal  conspiracy  against  God^ 
and  therefore  should  be  abolished  by  the  king; 
and  he  zealously  recommended  to  the  archbishop 
of  Gnezno,  to  Albert  Laski,  and  to  the  notorious 
cardinal  of  Lotaringia,  to  prevent  the  newly 
elected  monarch  from  confirming  bs.  his  oath  the 
religious  liberties  of  Poland,  y^ut  wh«i  Henry 
had  taken  that  oath,  he  openly  recommended 
to  him  perjury y  maintaining  that  an  oath  given 
to  heretics  may  be  broken  even  without  an  abso* 
lution.* 
William    Ruzeus,   confessor  of  Henry,   was 


*  Hosius  despatched  his  confidant,  and  afterwards  his  bio- 
grapher Rescius  to  the  king^  to  whom  he  addressed,  in  a  letter 
dated  October  19,  1573,  anumgst  others :  ^*  That  he  ought  not 
to  IWow  the  example  of  Herod^  but  rather  that  of  David^  who 
to  his  greatest  praise  kept  not  what  he  had  thoughtlessly  sworn. 
It  mattered  not  in  the  present  case  about  a  single  Nabal,  but 
about  thousands  of  souls  who  will  be  delivered  into  the  power 
of  the  devil.  As  the  king  had  sinned  with  Peter^  so  ought  he 
to  atone  with  him  for  his  sin,  amend  his  error,  and  reflect  that 
the  oath  was  not  a  bond  of  iniquity,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  him  to  be  absolved  from  his  oath,  because  accord- 
ing to  every  law,  all  that  he  had  inconsiderately  done  was 
neither  binding,  nor  had  any  value,  &c,  Ac."— Friese  Beytrage, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  page  43. 
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commissioned  to  explain  to  the  monarch  the 
duty  of  breaking  his  pledges  given  to  the  nation, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.*  The 
clergy  endeavoured  to  spread  an  opinion,  that 
the  above-mentioned  confederation  authorized 
every  crime  and  blasphemy,  and  would  produce 
a  general  confusion  and  revolts  similar  to  those 
of  the  peasants  in  Westphalia.  The  nobles  of 
the  palatinate  of  Plock,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  strictly  Romanist  Mazovia,  were  so  excited 
by  the  representations  of  the  clergy,  that  they 
sent  a  delegate  to  Paris  with  a  petition  to  the 
new  monarch,  not  to  confirm  the  religious  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  confederation  of  the  6th  Ja« 
nuary  1573.  Solikowski,  a  learned  and  zealous 
Romanist  prelate,  addressed  to  Henry  more 
dangerous  advice  than  that  of  Hosius.  He  said 
that,  submitting  to  the  necessity,  he  ought  to 
promise  and  swear  every  thing  that  was  de- 
manded, in  order  to  prevent  a  civil  and  religious 
war;  but,  that  once  possessed  of  the  throne, 
he  will  have  every  means  to  crush  heresy  even 
without  violence. 

The  efforts  of  the  Romanists  to  prevent  the 
new  monarch  from  confirming  by  his  oath  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  country  proved,  how- 
ever, abortive.  The  delegate  of  the  palatinate 
of  Plock  did  not  obtain  an  audience  of  the  king, 

*  Vide  Vita  Hosii,  autore  Rescio. — Epistolse  Hosii^  198. 
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and  sevefal  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
^abassy  msisted   with   the  Protestants  on  the 
strict   fulfilment   of  the  conditions   on    which 
Henry  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland « 
Such  were  Zamoyski  and  Harburt,  whilst  the 
Protestant    members,   Gorka,    iSborowski,    To- 
micki,  and  Prince  Prunski,  were  determined  to 
prevent  the  accession  of   the  monarch   rather 
than  to  ^e  up  the  stipulated  conditions.    The 
bishop  Konarski  presented  a  declara^icm  from 
the   archbishop    against    the    above-mentioned 
conditions,  which,  however,  being  made  without 
the    assent    of  the    senate,  was  considered  as 
a  private  act   of  the   archbishop,   and  conse- 
quently without  any  legal  validity.      Konarski 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion  of  the  embassy,   but  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  of  presetting  the   above-mentioned 
declaration  to  the  king  in  perscm,  which  he  did 
at  the  solemn  presentation  of  the  diploma  of 
electton  to  Henry,  on  the  l<Mh  September,  at 
the  chumh  of  Notre  Dame. 

This  act  produced  some  confusion,  as  Zborow- 
ski  inb^rupted  the  solemnity  with  the  following 
words  addressed  to  Montluc:  "  Had  you  not 
accepted  in  the  name  of  the  duke  the  conditions 
of  religious  liberty,  our  opposition  would  have 
prevented  this  duke  from  being  elected  our 
monarch."  Henry  feigned  to  be  astonished,  and 
as  if  he  did  not  understand  the  subject  of  dis- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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cussion ;  but  Zborowski  addressed  him,  saying : 
"  I  repeat,  sire,  that  if  your  ambassadors  had 
not  accepted  the  conditions  of  liberty  to  the 
contending  religious  persuasions,  our  opposition 
would  have  prevented  you  from  being  elected 
king ;  and  that  if  you  do  not  confirm  those  con- 
ditions, you  will  not  be  king."  After  this,  the 
members  of  the  embassy  surrounded  the  mo- 
narch, and  Herburt  read  to  him  the  formula  of 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  national  representa- 
tives, which  Henry  repeated  without  any  opposi- 
tion. The  bishop  Karnkowski,  who  had  stood 
aside,  approached  the  king  after  he  had  sworn, 
and  protested  that  the  liberty  of  religious  pro- 
fessions was  not  to  injure  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  king  gave  him  a  written 
testimony  of  that  protestation. 

Henry  left  Paris  in  September,  but  arrived  in 
Poland  only  on  the  25th  January  1574.  He 
travelled  on  purpose  very  slowly,  expecting  the 
demise  of  his  brother  Charles  the  Ninth,  who  was 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  whom  he  was 
to  succeed  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Although  he  had  confirmed  by  his  oath  the 
religious  liberties  of  Poland,  the  fears  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  not  entirely  allayed ;  and 
they  resolved  jealously  to  watch  their  antagonists 
at  the  Diet  of  the  coronation,  where  they  had  a 
majority.  These  fears  were  not  without  founda- 
tion;  and  Gratiani,  who  left  Cracow  with  the 
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instructions  of  the  archbishop  and  several  Roma- 
nist leaders^  met  the  new  sovereign  in  Saxony, 
where  he  represented  to  him  that  he  had  the 
right  of  governing  Poland  as  an  absolute  mo- 
narch, and  advised  him  in  what  manner  he 
might  easily  crush  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
political  liberties  of  the  country,  which  he  had 
sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  preserve.* 

*  Let  us  hear  the  advice  of  Gratiani  to  Henry  in  his  own 
words :  "  I  assured  him  that  the  king  of  Poland  was  absolute 
master  of  the  life  and  death  of  all  his  subjects.  That  all  appeals 
were  made  to  him  from  the  magistrates  of  towns  and  pro- 
vinces. That  he  was  the  only  interpreter  of  the  laws  as  well 
as  of  the  constitution.  That  the  function  of  the  senate  was  to 
give  him  advice^  but  not  to  prescribe  anything  to  him.  That 
the  king  was  to  listen  to  their  opinions,  but  to  decide  him- 
self. That  the  edicts  were  proposed  in  the  senate,  but  made 
in  his  cabinet.  That  he  received  the  advice  of  others,  but  that 
he  himself  gave  orders.  That,  final  ly^  the  senate  was  the  wit- 
ness, but  not  the  arbiter  of  the  actions  of  the  king,  to  whom 
nothing  was  prohibited,  except  injustice  and  violence. 

''That,  besides,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  either  any 
title  of  honour  or  pre-eminence,  or  even  considerable  wealth, 
except  through  the  favour  and  liberality  of  the  king.  That 
there  was  no  other  dignity  than  that  of  senator,  and  that  it 
was  commonly  bestowed  on  those  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  some  government  or  financial  administration,  and  that 
this  honour  was  not  hereditary,  but  distributed  by  the  king  as 
favours  or  rewards.  That  the  monarch  was  thus  the  master 
of  the  honour,  fortunes,  and  lives  of  his  subjects,  who  could  not 
expect  any  dignity  except  from  his  favour.  That  these  were  the 
means  for  moving,  stopping,  or  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
state  acoording  to  his  will.     That  the  king  had  the  entire 

p  2  disposition 
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The  arguments  of  Hosiiu;,  that  the  oath  of 
the  monarch  was  not  binding,  became  known  as 
well  as  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops 


disposition  of  the  finances,  and  that  he  gave  no  account  of  them 
to  the  senate^  and  that  the  treasurers  addressed  themselves  only 
to  the  monairch,  who  created  trasurers  aa  well  as  acnaitars. 
That  it  iTM  neceatarj  to  dioote  seostors  and  magistrates  with 
great  precaution.  That  he  (king  Henry)  would  find  much 
fidelity  amongst  Catholics ;  that  he  ought  to  give  the  offices  to 
good  men^  (Le.  those  who  abandoning  Protestantism  had  become 
Romanists,)  in  order  to  induce  others  to  deserve  the  same  favours. 
That  certain  cunning  people  advised  him  absolutely  to  cond- 
liate  the  heretics,  and  to  gain  them  by  rewards,  but  that  this 
advice  was  neither  sure  nor  faithful,  and  that  it  would  render 
his  adversaries  stronger,  and  give  them  means  to  do  harm  ;  that 
they  would  suppose  that  good  was  done  to  them  from  fear  and 
interest,  rather  than  from  inclination.  That  it  was  a  bad  thing 
when  nations  resolved  to  wrest  favours  by  force  and  compulsion, 
instead  of  deserving  them  by  aubmission  and  obedience.  That 
it  was  to  be  feared,  that  wishing  to  conciliate  his  adversaries  by 
civility  and  favours^  he  might  alienate  his  Mends,  who  would 
see  with  regret  the  rewards  due  to  their  fidelity  carried  away 
by  others.  That  he  ought  to  believe  tio  tnore  those  who  would 
make  him  fear  the  hatred  of  heretics,  when  excluded  from  all 
public  employment.  That  there  was  no  danger  from  that 
quarter,  as  they  were  weak,  without  leaders  ot  forces;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  offices  being  reiserved  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, the  heretics  would  return  by  degrees  to  the  andent  reli- 
gion. That  if  the  king  once  declared  that  honours  and  re- 
Wards  were  destined  for  good  men,  and  not  for  the  seditious 
and  rebels,  he  would  soon  crush  tliat  pride  which  the  neglii 
gence  of  king  Sigismund  Augustus,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  human  mind,  had  fostered  during  so  long  a  time.  A 
Frenchman  of  the  suite  of  the  king  here  interrupted  roe, 

saying  : 
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of  Poland,  recommending  them  not  to  subscribe 
to,  but  to  act  against  the  conditions  of  the  cour 
federation  of  the  6th  January  15739  and  in  which 

flttying :  '  Do  you,  then,  wish  that  t)ie  king  should  directly  de- 
dare  war  against  the  heretics  ?  Do  you  assert  that  they  should 
be  expelled  firom  the  court  and  the  country?  It  would  be  then 
necessary  to  levy  armsj  and  to  take  the  field  against  them.' 
^  It  is  not  my  plan,'  replied  I^  *  that  they  should  be  treated  like 
open  enemies.  There  is  no  necessity  for  levying  troops  or 
empk>ying  force  and  arms^  wh«i  the  laws  and  discipline  may 
suffice.  I  do  not  wish  to  expel  any  body  frcnn  the  court  or 
from  the  country.  I  am  of  opinion*  that  the  kii^  should 
treat  the  heretics  with  dvilky^  and  offer  them  hie  favour^  on 
Gonditioxi  that  they  should  abandoa  the  new  doctrines  which 
cause  such  great  disorders  in  the  state*.  But  if  they  persist  in 
thdff  obstinacyy  it  ia  necessary  that  they  should  be  humiliated, 
and  that  at  least  they  should  know  that  there  will  be  no  ho- 
noora  for  those  who  have  abandoned  the  Catholic  religion.  I 
do  not  know  of  my  remedy  more  humane  and  easy.' 

^<  After  this»  Gratiaai  gave  some  unobjectionable  advice  re* 
spectihg  the  choice  of  the  bishops;  and,  after  having  proposed 
the  plan  Ibr  crushing  the  religious  as  well  as  the  pcditical  liber- 
ties <^  the  nation,  he  advised  the  king  to  keep  \xi^  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  to  engage  vol  a  war  with  the  czar  of 
HuscQfvy.  The  object  of  this  advice  was  not,  however*  caused 
by  any  nw>tive  of  public  utility,  but*  as  he  confessed  himself*  by 
the  oon8iderati<»i  that  the  natioD  heii^  eogiHged  Vk  war  and 
BttUtavy  pursuits^  would  have  no  Idiure  for  discussing  the 
mysteries  of  rdigun,  u<«  have  no  time  fioar  intellectual  pursuits. 

^^Tliefewaaalsftosia  thiii^whidi  ought  not  t»  be  neglected. 
It  is  the  eustcMu  ta  sendl  to  the  geni^Eal  auseidbly  deputka  of 
eaehpAbtHuite*  whom  they  caQ  temtoriaJl  orpK«viiKial  nuncios. 
ThejF  «ire  chosen  from  amongst  the  equestrian  ^der^  because 
the  Ww  people  are  looked  upon  as  slaves,  and  have  no  share 

in 
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he  stated,  that  all  that  the  king  had  promised  at 
Paris  to  the  anti-Komanists  was  only  a  feint; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  crowned,  he 


in  the  government.  Each  palatinate  nominates  one  or  more 
of  these  deputies.  Formerly  they  were  sent  only  iii  order  to 
receive  the  ordinances  of  the  senate,  and  to  publish  them  in 
their  provinces,  that  all  the  public  edicts  should  be  known  and 
observed  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  under  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  Augustus  they  usurped  so  much  authority, 
that  they  governed  the  state  absolutely  like  the  ancient  tribunes 
of  Rome ;  who,  having  been  established  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  against  tyrants,  became  tyrants  themselves.  I 
informed  the  king^  that  those  deputies  had  the  insolence  to 
prescribe  to  the  senate  what  he  was  to  order^  and  to  oppose  its 
ordinances.  That  it  was  the  source  of  several  disorders^  and 
that  it  gave  to  heretics  frequent  opportunities  to  make  speeches 
and  seditious  propositions.  That  it  was  important  to  deprive 
them  of  that  authority  which  they  had  usurped^  to  repress 
their  violence,  and  to  manage  matters  so^  that  Catholics  zealous 
for  the  service  of  the  sovereign  and  the  state,  should  be  dele- 
gated instead  of  turbulent  and  seditious  people.  That  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  them  over  by  favours,  to 
admit  deputations^  and  to  act  in  the  assemblies  where  great 
contests  were  to  be  supported;  which  would  have  the  effect 
that  the  state  would  be  better  served,  and  that  the  most  auda- 
cious would  not  take  the  place  of  the  wisest.  That  if  his 
majesty  would  exhort  the  Catholics  to  shake  off  that  idleness 
and  languor  which  kept  them  from  the  assemblies,  and  animate 
men  of  honour  by  rewards  and  favours,  the  Catholics  would 
be  the  strongest ;  the  love  of  new  doctrines  would  cool  down, 
heresy  would  fall  almost  of  itself,  and  everybody  would  remain 
in  duty  and  submission." — Vie  de  Commendoni,  par  Gratiani. 
^    Now,  let  us  compare  the  statements  of  Gratiani  about  the 

constitution 
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would  abolish  all  religions  contrary  to  that  of 
Rome,*  The  bishops  openly  manifested  their 
intention  to  change  the  formula  of  the  Parisian 
oath,!  whilst  ^^^  legate  of  the  pope  instigated  the 
Romanist  party  by  his  intrigues  to  break  the  stipu- 
lations guaranteed  by  that  oath.  The  Romanist 
machinations  produced  their  natural  effect,  and 
increased  the  just  suspicions  of  the  Protestants 

constitution  of  Poland  with  the  description  of  it  hj  ThuanuSi 
who  gives  it  in  relating  the  election  of  the  same  Henry. 

Thuanus  says  of  Poland :  *'  Sic  fere  ut  amplissimum  illud 
imperium  regio  splendore  refulgeat,  et  regia  in  eo  potestas  qus 
plerumque  ad  libidinem  et  insaniam  vergens  cum  cuncta  li- 
cent^  omnium  scelerum  et  injustitiee  seminarium  est^  sapientis- 
simis  senatorum  et  nobilitatis  animadversionibus  intra  equitatis 
terminos  contineatur^  itaque  cum  apud  alios  quicquid  Regis 
placuit^  legis  habeat  vigorem;  hie  non  modo  nuHam  sine  sena- 
tus  consilio  et  nobilitatis  assensu  fert  legem^  sed  et  legibus 
regni  ipse  obtemperare  jubetur.  Incredibilis  tamen  est  Regis 
in  Polonia  majestas  ac  subditorum  erga  eum  cultus  cum  ex- 
prescripto  legum  regnare  judicatur."— Lib.lvi. 

*  '*  Les  Evang61iques  (Protestants)^  qui  sont  en  grand  nom- 
bre  et  en  grande  autorite^  6taient  merveilleusement  effarouch^s 
et  en  trds-grand  efiroi  d'une  lettre  qu'on  disait  avoir  6t6  ^crite 
a  Rome  par  le  cardinal  Hosius^  par  laquelle  il  mandait  a  Tarche- 
v^que  et  au  clerge  de  Pologne,  que  ce  que  le  roi  avait  promis 
k  Paris  n'etait  qu'une  feinte  et  dissimulation;  et  qu'aussilot 
qu'il  serait  couronn6,  il  chasserait  hors  du  royaume  tout  exer- 
dce  de  religion  autre  que  la  Romaine." — Manuscript  of  Dupuis^ 
in  the  library  of  Richelieu  at  Paris. 

f  ^'  EpUcopiformam  juramenti  Parisiensis  mutarcy  quibusdam 
in  rebus  vellent." — Heydenstein. 
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to  such  a  height,  that  many  of  them  intended  to 
prevent  the  coronation,  and  to  annihilate  the 
election  of  Henry,  which  threatened  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation  with  danger. 
All  the  country  was  excited  by  the  generally 
sqpread  opinion,  that  the  king  was  entirely  under 
the  inihience  of  the  Romanist  clergy^  who 
openly  manifested  their  intention  to  prevent  the 
king  from  confirming  by  his  oath  at  the  corona- 
tion the  rights  of  the  anti-RcMnanist  professions. 
The  king  was  apparently  unbiassed  by  either 
party,  but  he  declared  his  readiness  to  swear 
an  oath  prescribed  unanimously  to  him  by  the 
senate  smd  the  chamber  of  the  Nuncios,  by  which 
he  cast  a  doubt  on  the  legality  of  the  oath 
be  had  taken  at  Paris,  and  which  was  exacted 
by  the  majority,  but  not  the  unanimity  of  the 
national  representatives.  The  influence  of  the 
Romanists  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident: 
and  although  the  hour  of  the  coronation  was 
approaching,  there  was  nothing  yet  decided  about 
the  formula  of  the  oath  which  was  to  be  taken. 
by  the  monarch  on  that  occasion.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  solemnity,  the  grand  marshal 
Firley,  Zborowski  palatine  of  Sandomir,  Radzi- 
will  palatine  of  Vilna,  and  some  other  Protestant 
leaders,  adjourned  to  the  closet  of  the  king,  and 
proposed  to  him  either  to  omit  entirely  that 
part  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the  religious 
professions,  i.  e.  neither  to  guarantee  the  rights 
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of  the  Pfotefilants,  nor  thow  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy^  or  to  coDfirm  what  he  had  sworn  at 
Paris.  The  king,  not  daring  openly  to  refase 
Yfhat  he  had  i^l^nnly  promised^  tried  to  elude 
them  by  assurmg  them  that  he  would  guarantee 
the  hono^ir  and  jMropertied  of  the  Protestants; 
but  Firley  insisted  that  the  Parisian  oath  should 
be  repeated  without  any  restriction,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  general  coronation  oath.  But  when 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  proceeding, 
and  its  final  act,  the  placing  of  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  monarch,  was  about  to  be  performed, 
Firley,  seeing  that  no  oath  to  the  Protestants 
wag  taken,  interrupted  the  solemnity,  declaring 
that,  unless  the  above-mentioned  oath  was  pro* 
nonnced,  he  would  not  permit  the  coronation  to 
proceed.  He  and  Dembinski,  grand  chancellor 
of  Poland,  who  was  also  a  Protestant,  presented 
to  the  monarch,  who  was  kneeling  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  a  scroll  containing  the  oath  he  had 
sworn  at  Paris.  This  boldness  terrified  the  mo- 
narch, who  rose  from  the  place  where  he  was 
kneeling.  The  by-standers  were  mute  with  asto- 
nishment; but  Firley  took  the  crown,  and  said 
in  aloud  voice:  *^  Si  nonjurabiSynonregnabisJ" 
This  bold  step  created  great  confusion;  the 
Romanists  were  terror-struck,  and  dared  not  to 
oppose  the  high-minded  palatine  of  Cracow,  who 
remained  firm,  although  some  Protestants,  as 
Zborowski  and  Radziwill,  began  to  waver.     The 
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king  was  obliged  fully  to  repeat  his  oath  of 
Paris,  and  the  generous  act  of  Firley  insured 
the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

This  compulsory  confirmation  of  the  rights  of 
the  anti-Romanists  given  by  Henry,  could  by  no 
means  allay  their  suspicions  and  fears.  The 
bishops,  supported  by  the  favour  of  the  monarch, 
grew  every  day  bolder,  and  manifested  projects 
which  they  had  hitherto  concealed  from  pruden- 
tial motives.  Solikowski,  induced  by  the  king, 
published  a  libel  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
election  relating  to  religious  liberty;  but  Firley 
punished  with  imprisonment  the  printer  of  that 
pamphlet.  Meanwhile,  the  general  discontent 
originating  from  the  opinion  that  the  king  had 
fallen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
was  rapidly  spreading  over  the  country.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Protestant  family,  Zborowski,  who 
having  supported  the  election  of  Henry,  enjoyed 
great  favour  with  that  monarch,  was  rapidly 
decreasing  by  the  machinations  of  the  papal 
legate :  *  and  the  death  of  Firley,  occasioned  as  it 
was  supposed  by  poison,t  increased  the  fears  of 
the  Protestants,  and  encouraged  the  Romanists  to 


met 


'  Episcopi  cum  legato  pontificio  Zborovium,  a  quo  ob  diversita- 
tem  religionis  maxime  cavebant,  quantum  possunt  removent*** — 
Heydenstein. 

f  *'  Firlefus  non  sine  sftspicione  venefii  dec^jjero/.**— Heyden- 
steip. 
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new  attempts.  The  profligate  manners  of  Henry, 
who  openly  outraged  every  decorum,  disgusted 
the  nation ;  and  the  discontent  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  civil 
war,  and  several  districts  ceased  to  acknowledge 
Henry  as  monarch,  and  publicly  rejected  his 
mandates.  It  is  probable  that,  had  this  state  of 
things  continued  longer,  the  country  would  have 
been  thrown  into  confusion  and  anarchy.  It 
was,  however,  fortunately  terminated  by  the  flight 
of  the  king,  who  secretly  left  the  country  on 
receiving  the  news  of  the  demise  of  his  brother, 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France. 


CHAPTER  II. 


INTERREGNUM  AND  REIGN  OF  STEPHEN  BATTORY. 


The  reign  of  Henry  of  Valois,  which  lasted 
only  four  months  (from  21st  February  to  18th 
June),  was  too  short  to  afford  time  for  the 
development  of  the  machinations  which  the  Ro- 
manist clergy  had  manifested  by  their  opposition 
to  the  coronation  oath  of  that  monarch.  Their 
party  flattered  themselves  a  long  time  with  the 
delusive  hope,  that  Henry  would  return  to  the 
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country.  The  royal  party^  weakened  by  the  de« 
partnre  of  the  king,  declined  erery  day,  and  a 
great  animosity  was  manifested  on  several  occa*' 
sions  against  those  who  atterofyted  to  defend  the 
rights  of  Henry. 
The  throne  of       At  last^  the  assembly  of  Stensyca  declared,  on 

Poland  is  de- 
clared vacant,    the  23d  May  1575,  the  throne  vacant,  notwitb- 

of  a  new  mo-    Standing  the  opposition  of  the  clei^y,  and  fixed 
on.  a  new  election  for  the  7th  November  of  the  same 

year.  The  same  assembly  confirmed  the  religious 
liberties  established  by  the  confederation  of  the 
6th  January  1573,  declaring  all  those  who  wonld 
infringe  those  enactments  pnnishable  by  the  de- 
privation of  civil  and  political  rights,  and  infa- 
mous. 
Qindidatesto        The  Protcstauts,  tauffht  by  the  error  which 

the  throne,  and  .  . 

state  of  parties,  they  had  committed  in  assenting  to  the  election 

of  Henry  of  Valois,  endeavoured  to  elevate  to 
the  throne  of  Poland  a  Protestant  candidate, 
or  at  least  such  a  one  as  would  be  feronrably 
disposed  towards  their  faith.  Several  candidates 
for  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland  presented 
themselves  to  the  elective  assembly,  which  was 
divided  into  Protestant,  Romanist,  aristocratic, 
and  democratic  parties,  Alpbonse,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  was  supported  by  so  small  a  party,  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  There 
were  some  few  who  supported  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy, but  the  sttme  reasons  which  prevented  his 
election  in  1575,  equally  acted  against  him  on 
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this  occasion.  The  strongest  parties  were  those  in 
favour  of  the  ^nperor  Maximilian  the  Second,  and 
those  who  wished  to  elect  a  native  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  them  was  composed  of  all  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  second  com- 
prehended all  the  equestrianorder,  and  was  head- 
ed by  Zamoyski.  This  last  party  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  its  wishes,  if  the  two  candidates,  Kostka 
palatine  of  Sandomir,  and  Tenczynski  palatine  of 
Belz,  presented  by  the  equestrian  order,  had  not 
declined  the  proferred  crown.  Meanwhile,  Ste* 
phen  Battery,  duke  of  Transylvania,*  scarcely  Stephen  Bat- 
dared  to  put  forward  his  claim;  and  his  agent,  hiniietfaiii 
Hieronimus  Philipowski,  acting  rather  as  a  pri-  tiMiao 
vate  person  than  a  public  functionary,  promoted  ^^* 
the  views  of  his  master  with  great  caution.     He 


*  Stephen  Battory  was  bom  in  Hungary,  fai  1532,  of  a  good 
but  not  >¥ealthy  family.  He  oommenced  his  career  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  First.  Being,  however, 
dissatisfied  with  the  emperor,  who  did  not  redeem  him  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Hungary,  he  left  ills  sarvice  and  en- 
tned  that  of  John  Sigismund,  duke  of  Transylvania,  and  son 
of  John  Zap<^ya,  king  of  Hungary,  (vid.  voL  i.  page  240.) 
Being  aent  by  that  prinoe  as  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  Che  Second,  he  waa  i^^ained  under  the  pteCext  that 
ilie  tmoe  wai  broken,  and  kept  in  a  dose  confinement  dur- 
ing three  yeani;  which  time  he  employed  in  the  study  of  his- 
torical authors,  but  particularly  that  of  the  commentaries  of 
Jutius  Ceeaar,  which  he  knew  almost  by  heart.  Being  released 
finan  iwison^  he  became,  in  1^70,  duke  of  Transylvania,  after 
the  death  of  John  Sigismund. 
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opposed  Maximilian/  and  proposed  to  elect  a 
native,  to  whom  he  promised  considerable  pe- 
cuniary assistance.  His  accredited  delegates,  the 
Italian  Blandrata,  whom  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning,*  and  Berewiczy,  remained  inactive 
watching  the  events ;  but  his  interests  were  pro- 
moted chiefly  by  the  Zborowskis,  a  member  of 
whose  family  had  found,  during  his  exile  from 
Poland,  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Battory;t  but 
Battory  derived  the  greatest  support  from  his  own 
merit,  the  report  of  which  rendered  his  name 
popular  in  Poland.  v 

imTiH^eiwted      '^^^  Senate  elected  unanimously  the  emperor 
by  the  senate.    Maximilian  the  Second,  and  the  primate  proclaim- 
ed him,  on  the  12th  December,  king  of  Poland. 
The  equestrian  This  proceeding  was  illes^al,    and   irritated  the 

order,  headed  ^  ^  ®  ^     ' 

by  zamoyski,    equestriau  order,  who,  headed  by  Zamoyski,  offer- 

proclaims  prin-       ^  ... 

cess  Anna        ed  the  throuc  to  the  princess  Anna,  sister  of  Sigis- 

queen,  and  r^  -r» 

mund  Augustus,  and  to  Stephen  Battory,  on  con- 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  page  350. 

f  A  few  days  after  the  coronation  of  Henry^  Samuel  Zho* 
irowski  quarrelled  in  the  royal  castle  with  John  Tenczynski ; 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  began  to  fight.  Wapowski^  cas- 
tellan of  Przemysl,  who  wished  to  prevent  their  duel,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  Zborowski.  Such  an  action^  committed 
in  the  royal  castle,  was  a  capital  offence;  but  king  Henry,  who 
favoured  the  Zborowskis^  punished  Samuel  only  by  exile^  with- 
out loss  of  honour  and  property.  The  same  Zborowski  entered 
afterwards  into  a  conspiracy  against  king  Stephen,  and  was 
beheaded  at  Cracow  in  1583. 
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dition  of  his  marrying  that  princess.     Blandrata  Stephen  Bat- 
and  Berewiczy  swore  in  the  name  of  Battory,  condition  of 
that  the  conditions  presented  to  them  should  be  and  the  senate 
fulfilled.    The  senate  soon  began  to  waver ;  the  usrat^to  that 
families  Zborowski^  Gorka,  and  other  Protestant  ^  ^  *^"* 
senators,  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  election  of 
Battory.    Their  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
senate;  and  even  the  clergy ,  after  some  hesitation, 
declared  the  heretic  candidate  their  monarch. 

The  election  of  a  Protestant  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  seemed  to  insure  the  final  triupoph  of 
the  Protestant  cause  in  that  country;  but  the 
Romanist  clergy,  who  saw  their  danger,  despatched 
Solikowski,  a  clergyman  of  eminent  talent  and 
learning,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  new  monarch 
to  their  party. 

This  prelate  had  to  contend  with  great  diflSi- 
culties,  as  the  delegation,  consisting  of  thirteen 
members,  sent  to  announce  to  Battory  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  composed 
of  Protestants  with  the  only  exception  of 
Mnishek.  This  delegation  watched  carefully 
that  Solikowski  should  have  no  private  conversa- 
tion with  Battory ;  but  he  eluded  their  vigilance, 
and  obtained  a  night  interview  with  the  new 
monarch.  This  interview  was  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  because  Solikow- 
ski succeeded  by  his  arguments  in  persuading 
Battory,  that  he  had  no  chance  of  maintaining 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  unless  he  would 
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make  a  public  profession  of  Romankdn.  Soli- 
kowski's  arguments  were  supported  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  princess  Anna,  being  a  bigotted 
Romanist,  would  never  have  accepted  of  a  Pio- 
stephenBat-     testant  husband.     Battory  was  weak  enou^  to 

tory,  induced  '^ 

by  the  intrigues  usten  to  those  arguments ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
becomes^on  en-  the  Protestaut  delegates  beheld  with  dismay  the 
a^^manist  '   monaicfa,  ou  whom  they  had  founded  the  final 

triumph  of  their  cause,  devotedly  kneeling  at 
the  mass.*  This  act  reanimated  the  hope  of  the 
Romanists,  who  considered  otherwise  their  cause 
as  ruined  in  Poland. 

Battory  confirmed  without  the  least  hesitation 
the  liberties  of  the  anti- Romanist  confessions; 
bat  although  he  had  no  inclination  to  persecute 
those  confessions,  the  prospects  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  entirely  obscured  by  his  submission  to 
Rome. 


*  It  is  yery  remaxkaMe^  that  almost  all  the  histxjrians  viio 
relate  the  aooestton  of  Stephen  Battory  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
describe  him  as  a  Roman  Catholic^  although  suspected  of  lean* 
ing  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation^  but  not  as  a  pro- 
fessed Protestant.  The  fact  is,  however,  described  hy  the 
contemporary  author  Svientoslav  Orzelski,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
oount  of  the  election  of  Henry  of  Yalois  and  St^h6n  Battory. 
This  valuable  contributian  to  the  history  of  Poland  has  never 
yet  been  printed;  but  the  manuscript  of  it  was  in  the  lUbrary 
Zaluski  at  Warsaw,  and  is  now  at  Su  Petersburg. — Vide  our 
Preface.  We  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Friese,  who  had  read 
this  manuscript. — Vide  Beytrage  zur  Reformaticxn,  Geschichte, 
toL  ii.  page  49. 
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The  Roman  hierarchy  saw  its  advantage ;  it  The  Roman 

t    »,      t  J        1  ji    i_  Catholic  synod 

resumed  its  hopes  and  schemes,  and  began  gm-  of  Piotrkow,  in 
dually  to  execute .  those  plots  against  the  Pro-  the  ei»2tme"t8 
testants,  which  were  suspended   by    difficulties,  of  Trent, whU 
but  never  been  abandoned.  The  Romanist  synod  hyTh^^^, 
of  Piotrkow  confirmed,  in  1577,  the  most  intole- 
rant regulations  of  their  churchy  and  pronounced 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  acknow- 
ledge liberty  in  religious  exercises :  a  resolution 
directly  averse   to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  treasonable*  The  same 
synod  confirmed  the  enactments  of  the  council  of 
Trent,   which,  as  we  have  already  seen,   were 
rejected  by  the  senate  of  Poland.* 

The  synods  of  the  diocese  of  Warmia,  which  was  The  Roman 
independent  of  the  church  of  Poland,  convoked,  of^the'^dwce^ 
in  1575,  1577,  and  1578,  under  the  direction  of  the  adopt  several 

1  •  1  TT      •         r^  1  Tk      1    1  *  1     resolutions 

bishops  Uosms,  Cromer,  and  Kudzki,  were  much  against  the 
more  violent  than  that  of  Piotrkow  ;  they  de-  Seresy**^ 
clared  heretics  unfit  to  possess  landed  property, 
prohibited  mixed  marriages,  enjoined  persons  not 
to  be  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  Protestant  chil- 
dren, and  forbade  the  use  of  books  and  hymns 
not  confirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  Romanist  clergy 
and  the  Protestant  ministers.  The  clergy  sought 
also  to  recover  the  tithes,  which  those  land-owners 
who  had  become  Protestants  refused  to  pay,  and 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  page  318. 
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to  seize  again  the  churches  which  had  been  con- 
verted from  Romanist  into  Protestant  ones.     In 
order  to  attain  their  object  they  commenced  seve- 
ral law-suits,  and  obtained,  in  many  instances, 
favourable  judgments  ;  but  the  diets  of  1581  and 
1582  declared  against  the  claims  of  the  church, 
and  annulled  the  judgments  given  in  their  favour. 
The  legate  of  the  Pope,  cardinal  Bolognetus,  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  diet  of  1585,  that  religion 
was  violated ;  that  heretical  venom  was  spreading 
over  the  whole  country;  that  the  penal  jurisdic- 
tion of  Rome  was  abolished,  tithes  taken  away, 
churches  seized  by  the  heretics,  and  the  clergy 
deprived  of  their  incomes  ;  and  he  concluded  by 
proposing  that  the  enactments  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  6th  Jan.  1573,  should  be  abolished. 
These  complaints  and  demands  of  the  legate  pro- 
duced, however,  no  effect  on  the  diet. 
EstabiiAment       One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  reign 
or  supreme   *  of  Battory  was  the  establishment,  in  1577,  of  an 
dcTby  wWch    elective  tribunal,   or  supreme   court  of  justice, 
ftrivrpflts    instead  of  the  royal  Court.*    The  nobles  deter- 
dS  ^""'"    mined  on  that  occasion  to  abolish  the  immunities 


*  Two  tribunals  were  established,  one  for  the  province  of  Great 
and  Little  Poland,  esUblished  in  1578,  and  another  for  Lithuania, 
established  in  1581.  They  were  composed  of  deputies  or  mem- 
bers elected  every  year  by  the  same  voters,  who  returned  the 
nuncios  to  the  diet  or  members  of  parliament.  The  tribunal 
for  Poland  assemble  twice  a-year,  viz.  for  the  affairs  of  Great 
Poland  and  Prussia,  at  Piotrkow,  from  the  first  of  September  till 

Pahn 
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which  rendered  the  church  independent  of  the 
state,  and  to  subject  the  clergy  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals. 

During  the  interregnum,  after  the  demise  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  the  nobles  established  in 
each  palatinate  tribunals,  which  were  to  decide 
in  the  last  instance,  and  to  which  the  clergy  was 
made  amenable;  and  when  the  archbishop  in- 
sisted on  the  ancient  immunities  of  the  church, 
he  was  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine. 

The  clerical  delegates  who  brought  a  protest 
s^ainst  the  national  court  of  justice,  excited  such 
indignation,  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  clergy,  however,  succeeded 
in  eluding  that  enactment,  which  threatened  its 
interests  as  a  separate  body,  and  was  calculated  to 
render  the  church  subservient  to  the  state.  But 
when,  in  1577,  the  above-mentioned  tribunal  was 
established  the  following  mode  of  procedure, .  in 
adjudicating  on  cases  relating  to  the  church,  was 


Palm  Sunday ;  and  for  Little  Poland^  at  Lublin,  from  the  Mon- 
day of  the  week  beginning  with  the  first'  Sunday  after  Easter^ 
tiU  St.  Thomas's  day.  The  tribunal  of  Lithuania,  assembled  at 
Grodno  from  the  first  of  May  till  the  last  of  October ;  and  at 
Vilna,  from  the  15th  November  till  the  15th  April.  Each  tri- 
bunal was  presided  over  by  a  marshal  elected  for  the  year;  and 
the  cases  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  case  of 
parity,  the  affair  under  consideration  was  postponed  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  next  tribunal. 

K  2 
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introduced,  on  the  proposition  of  Zamoifiki.    In 
all  cases  relating  to  the  estates,  and  other  real 
property  of  the  church,    the  court  was  to   be 
composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribtmal,  with 
the  addition  of   six  clergymen.     All  cases  of 
injury  to  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  or  to  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the   church,   and   all   cases 
relating  to  the  revenues  of  churches,  convents, 
and  chapters,  were  to  be  settled  by  a  court  com- 
posed of  six  clerical  and  six  lay  members ;  and 
should  there  be  an  equality  of  votes,  the  case 
was  to    be  referred   to  the  king.     Affairs  of  a 
purely  religious  nature,  such  as  apostasy,  heresy, 
sacrilege,  &c.  were  to  be  decided  either  by  the 
tribunal,  without  th^  admission  of  any  clergymen^ 
or  sometimes  by  the  diet ;   which  was,  however, 
a   deviation   from  the  usual  course.     Thus  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  deprived  of  its 
own  independent  jurisdiction,  and  submitted  to 
the  national  authorities.    But  the  tribunals,  or 
supreme  courts   of  justice,   being  composed   of 
members  annually  elected,  and  consequently  de- 
dependent  on   the  instructions  of  their  consti- 
tuents became  easy  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  soon  as  these  had  succeeded  in   per- 
verting   public    opinion    by  their   preposterous 
system  of  education,  which  lowered  the  national 
intellect  in  a  deplorable  manner.. 
Partiality  of  Although  Stephen  Battory  strictly  maintained 

Stephen  Bat-  ,  i  •    •  i  m         • 

the  laws  protectmg  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
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nation,  and  promoted  merit,  without  reference  to  tovj  for  the 

Jesuits. 

religious  persuasion,  the  Jesuits  unfortunately 
insinuated  themselves  into  his  favour ;  and  indeed 
Battory,  whose  reign  of  ten  years  is  one  of  the 
most  gl<>rious  epochs  in  the  annals  of  Poland, 
may  be  considered  as  having  greatly  contributed 
to  its  future  decline,  by  establishing  the  influence 
of  that  order  in  his  dominions.  Supported  by 
his  patronage,  the  Jesuits'  colleges  and  schools 
spread  all  ov^r  the  country,  and  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  chief  seat  in  Poland,  the 
university  of  Vilna,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Protestants,*  who  foresaw  the 
dangers  which  threatened  them  from  that  quar* 
ter,  he  established  in  the  centre  of  a  population, 
a  large  majority  of  which  was  anti-Romanist  (Pro- 
testant and  Greek).  The  erection  of  the  university 
of  Vilna  and  of  the  college  in  the  newly-conquered 
town  of  Polotsk,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  mo- 
narch, was  unconstitutional,  and  ai^  such  strongly 
attacked  by  the  diet  of  1585 ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  king  prevailed  over  the  opposition  of  the  diet, 
and  the  privileges  of  these  foundations  were  con- 
firmed • 

*  Prince  Radziwill^  palatine  of  Vilna,  and  grand  chancellor 
of  Lithuania^  as  well  as  the  vice-chancellor,  Eustachius  Wol- 
lowicz,  both  Protestants,  refused  to  affix  the  seal  of  the 
state  to  the  charter  for  the  Jesuits'  university,  representing  to 
the  monarch  the  dangerous  consequences  of  that  act ;  but  the 
king  disregarded  their  representations. 
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Pillage  of  the 
reformed 
church  of 
Cracow  by 
a  mob. 


These  injudicious  favours  bestowed  on  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  Rome,  produced  the  natural 
consequence,  and  emboldened  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  acts  of  violence  against  their  antagonists. 

The  tragical  history  of  the  reformed  church  of 
Cracow,  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
system  which  was  followed  in  Poland  by  the 
Romanist  clergy  against  the  other  confessions, 
whenever  they  thought  they   had  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  applying  it.     We  have  seen  that 
this  church  was  legally  established  by  the  autho- 
rization of  king  Sigismund  Augustus  ;*  but  the 
doctrine  of  Hosius,  advocated  in  the  pulpit,  that 
no  faith  should  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that 
heresy  should  be  exterminated  by  all  means,  pro- 
duced its  effects.     Excited  by  such  doctrines,  a 
large  mob  of  the  lowest  description,  led  on  by 
some  pupils  of  the  university,  blind  with  fanati- 
cism, and  greedy  of  lust  and  rapine,  attacked  on 
a  Sunday  (10  Oct.  1574)  the  reformed  church  of 
Cracow.    They  were  repelled  by  those  within, 
but,  after  repeated  attacks,  they  broke  into  the 
premises  on  Tuesday,  and  committed  the  greatest 
excesses.    They  destroyed  or  carried  off  every 
thing  that  they  found;  amongst  other  things, 
money  and  objects  of  price,  to  the  value  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats,  which  had  been  deposited  there 
for  safety  by  Protestant  nobles.    The  council  of 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  page  335. 
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the  town,  being  composed  of  Romanists,  did  not 
interfere,  and  permitted  this  public  robbery  to  go 
on  without  interruption.  The  garrison  of  the 
castle  was  not  numerous,  and  its  commander, 
Palczowski,  although  a  Protestant,  dared  not 
betray  his  trust  by  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  his 
church,  because,  had  he  left  the  royal  castle 
undefended,  it  might  have  been  pillaged  by  the 
same  mob  which  was  robbing  the  Protestant 
church.  The  Romanist  party,  however^  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  impunity  to  the 
perpetrators  of  this  crime.  Peter  Zborowski,  pala- 
tine of  Cracow,  restored  order  in  the  city,  and  five 
of  the  principal  rioters  were  beheaded ;  but  the 
real  instigators  of  the  violence  escaped  punish- 
ment, chiefly  through  the  confusion  which  was 
created  in  the  country  by  the  interregnum  which 
ensued  on  the  flight  of  Henry  of  Valois. 

During  this  interregnum,   another  riot  took  Profanation  of 
place  at  Cracow  on  the  16th  June,   1575 ;  the  burying-ground^ 
mob  attacked  the  Protestant  burial-ground,  ex-  otherVxJesses, 
humed  the  dead  bodies,  and  treated  them  with  cn^owby^U 
the  utmost  indignity ;  even  the  body  of  Myszkow-  "jjar^^^ 
ski,  palatine  of  Cracow,  was  not  exempt  from  such  "^^^^^^^ity. 
profanation. 

This  outrage  was  not  even  enquired  into.  In 
1577,  the  pupils  of  the  university,  accompanied 
by  the  lowest  of  the  mob,  committed  several  ex- 
cesses. In  April  they  made  an  attack  on  several 
Protestant  clergymen;  in  June  they  invaded  the 
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^  burial-ground,  and  destroyed  several  monuments ; 
and  in  July  many  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
suburb  of  Kleparz  were  attacked  in  their  own 
bouses,  and  treated  with  great  indignity.  The 
king,  being  apprised  of  these  excesses,  sent  a  se- 
vere order  to  the  rector  of  the  academy,  and  to 
the  authorities  of  the  town,  to  repress  and  punish 
them.*  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  royal  mandate, 
a  new  scandal  was  committed  in  June  of  the  fol* 
lowing  year :  the  funeral  procession  of  a  Protes- 
tant lady  was  attacked  in  the  streets  by  the  pupils 
of  All-hallows  college,  who  with  stones  dispersed 
the  procession,  tore  the  body  ii*om  the  coffin,  and 
after  having  dragged  it  through  the  streets,  threw 
it  into  the  Vistula.  During  several  days  crowds 
of  these  students,  joined  by  the  mob,  meditated 
fresh  violence,  from  which  they  were  prevented 
with  great  difficulty.  Such  enormities  were  too 
great  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  monarch  strictly 
ordered  the  authorities  of  the  town  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  abuses.  The  bishop  of 
Cracow,  the  rector  of  the  university,  the  governor 
of  the  royal  castle,  the  aldermen  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  several  senators  and  eminent  noblemen, 
issued  an  ordinance,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 


*  The  particulars  of  these  persecutions  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  chronicle  of  the  church  of  Cracow,  by  Albert  Wen- 
gierski,  written  in  Polish  in  1651,  but  first  published  in  1817 
at  Cracow. 
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kinff.  By  it  all  persons  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  Serere  regu. 

^         ^  *^  .        ,   ,  lations  enacted 

death,  to  excite  commotion,  or  commit  violence,  for  the  main. 

OI1111       tenaiice  of 

on  account  of  religious  differences.    Should  the  public  peace. 
public  authorities,  in  repressing  these  disorders, 
occasion  loss  of  life,  they  were  not  to  be  held 
answerable  for  it ;  all  criminal  cases  arising  out 
of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  king  himself;  students  of  the 
university  were  directed  to  live  in  certain  dwell- 
ings assigned  to  them,  and  were  also  prohibited 
from  carrying  guns  and  pikes,  as  things  improper 
to  their  calling ;  pupils,  who  subsisted  by  begging 
their  daily  sustenance,  common  be^ars,  vagrants 
of  every  kind,  and  all  individuals,  who  had  no 
sufficient  guarantee  of  their  moral  conduct,  were 
subjected  to  severe  regulations ;  the  privileges  of 
houses  belonging  to  nobles  were  abolished;   a 
regular  force  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace 
was  organized;  convents  were  prohibited  from 
giving  asylum  to  vagrants ;  and  the  university  of 
Cracow,    which  theretofore  had  admitted  only 
Roman   Catholics,   was  opened  to  students  of 
every  religious  persuasion.*    This  ordinance,  al* 
though  it  was  rendered  nugatory  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  became  predominant  in 
Poland,   produced  at  least  a  temporary  effect; 
and  notwithstanding  some  insignificant  attempts 

*  This  ordinance^  dated  Cracow^  the  2d  Sept.  1578,  is  re- 
printed in  Friese's  Beytrage  zur  Reformations,  geschichte,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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Various  perse- 
cutions of  the 
Protestants  at 
Vilna. 


of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Anne,  to  at- 
tack the  Protestant  church,  it  remained  unmo- 
lested during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen Battory. 

Attempts  to  persecute  Protestants  were  not 
confined  to  Cracow,  but  were  repeated  at  Vilna, 
although  they  could  not  be  carried  to  such  an 
excess  in  a  city,  of  which  the  majority  of  inhabi- 
tants belonged  to  anti-Romanist  confessions. 
George  Radziwill,  bishop  of  Vilna,  and  after- 
wards cardinal,  son  of  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
Radziwill,  who  was  such  a  strenuous  promoter 
of  the  Reformation  under  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  endeavoured,  by  his  zealous 
devotion  to  Rome,  to  atone  for  the  heresy  of  his 
father.  The  mob,  excited  by  his  influence, 
attacked  and  pillaged  a  Protestant  printing-office, 
and  the  workmen  of  the  same  office  were  bribed 
by  the  Jesuits  to  make  away  with  the  types.  This 
treatment  compelled  the  owner  of  the  establish- 
ment to  remove  from  Vilna,  and  to  transfer  his 
office  to  a  safer  place.  Radziwill  collected,  by 
every  means,  anti- Romanist  books,  in  order  to 
bum  them  publicly.  He  endeavoured  also  to  pre- 
vent their  publication  and  sale.  Protestant  fune- 
rals were  frequently  attacked  by  the  mob,  which 
committed  great  excesses  against  them.  Even  the 
Protestant  church  was  threatened  with  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  Cracow;  but  the  king,  who 
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was  at  that  time  on  an  expedition  against  Mus- 
covy, prevented  farther  violence  by  an  ordinance, 
dated  from  his  camp,  Pskow,  26th  Sept.  1588, 
by  which  he  enjoined  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  confessions. 
He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  attacks  which  were 
made  against  them ;  and  observed,  in  the  same 
ordinance,  that  wherever  religion  was  supported 
by  fire  and  sword,  and  not  by  doctrine  and  good 
conduct,  it  always  led  to  internal  commotions 
and  domestic  war.  That  God  himself  predicted 
the  coming  of  scandals  and  heresies;  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  coerce  any  man's  conscience, 
which  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  God  ;  and  that, 
fulfilling  the  conditions  he  had  sworn,  he  would 
protect  the  Protestants,  whose  liberties  were 
secured  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus  this 
great  monarch  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  work — we  mean  the  patro- 
nage which  he  bestowed  on  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  the  principal  instigators  of  all  the  above- 
mentioned  religious  troubles.  But,  although  his 
strong  hand  succeeded  in  repressing  the  deplo- 
rable effects  of  a  cause,  which  he  had  himself 
created,  the  control  which  was  exercised  over  that 
dangerous  order  ceased  with  his  life,  and  its 
pernicious  influence  increased,  during  the  subse- 
quent reign,  in  rapid  progression. 

The  only  instance  of   severity  exercised   by 
Stephen  Battory  against  an  individual,  on  account 
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of  his  religious  opinions,  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
celebrated  Christian  Francken,  who  presided  for 
some  time  at  the  Socinian  School  of  Ghmielnick ; 
and  this  was  probably  done  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  1564,*  which  enacted  the  expulsion 
from  Poland  of  all  the  foreign  ministers  professing 
antitrinitarian  doctrines. 

Alexis  Rodecki,  a  Socinian  printer,  was  impri- 
soned by  an  order  of  the  king,  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  he  recovered  his 
liberty  through  the  representations  of  Taszycki, 
an  influential  noble  professing  Socinianism,  and 
owner  of  Lustawice,  where  a  celebrated  school 
of  that  sect  was  in  existence  for  some  time.  Th^ 
king  spoke  on  that  occasion,  the  following  remark- 
able words  to  Taszycki : — "  I  wish,  indeed,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  only  should  be  professed 
by  all,  and  I  would  not  spare  my  own  blood,  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  But  as  it  cannot  be,  particu- 
larly in  these  unfortunate  times,  if  God  himself 
will  not  remedy  it,  I  shall  never  permit  the 
spilling  of  blood,  or  any  persecution  on  that 
account.  Have  therefore  no  fear  in  that  respect, 
because  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  con- 
sciences of  men  cannot  be  coerced."  Although 
Battory  permitted  not  any  open  religious  perse- 
cution, it  may  be  said  that  he  rather  suffered 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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than  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  Protes- 
tant confessions,  considering  them,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Jesuits,  as  an  evil  which  it 
was  necessary  to  extirpate  by  peaceful  means.* 

It  was  moreover  impossible  to  make  any  open 
on  the  Protestants,  which  party  was  at  that  attack 
time  in  full  vigour ;  but  he  evidently  favoured  the 
extension  of  Romanism  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  without  danger ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  induced  him  sometimes  to  abandon 
even  this  provident  course,  chiefly,  however,  to 
promote  their  establishments  in  the  midst  of  anti- 
Romanist  populations.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  establishment  of  their  colleges  at  Y ilna 
and  Polotzk ;  and  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed 
the  attempt  at  founding  one  in  Livonia.    This 
important  province,  united  to  the  Polish  domi^ 
nions  under  Sig.  Augustus,  was  entirely  Luthe- 
ran, f    Battory,  however,  induced  bythepersua-  Attempt  of  re- 
sions  of  Possevinus,  established  the  Roman  Catho-  RomanUm^ 
lie  bishopric  of  Wenden,  and  Jesuit  colleges  at  ^d  troiS 
Dorpat  and  Riga.     In  the  last  named  city,  ex-  Riga.    ^  *'  ^ 
ceedingly  important  by  its  commerce,  he  ordered 
a  church   to  be  taken  from  the  Lutherans,  and 
given  to  the  Jesuits.  This  order  was  not  executed 

*  Religionis  Catholiae  observantissimus,  diversce  secta  hofm' 
neSfferendos  patienteTy  Deoque  et  tempori  committendos  quam  per- 
sequendos  arhitrabatur*  Sacchinu  Histor.  societads  Jesu  ad 
ann.  1529. 

t  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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without  violence ;  and  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Riga,  foreseeing  the  bad  consequences  of  that 
arbitrary  act,  vainly  petitioned  the  king  to  desist 
from  such  proceedings,  and  not  to  permit  the 
Jesuits  to  establish  a  school  in  their  city.  A  con- 
vent of  Jesuits  was,  however,  founded  at  Riga, 
under  the  direction  of  Latema,  Skai^,  and  Bruk- 
ner,  all  celebrated  for  thdr  zeal  against  the  anti- 
Romanists.  This  created  among  the  Protestants 
a  general  discontent,  which  feeling  was  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  calendar* 
This  last  measure,  although  unobjectionable  in 
itself,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Protestants, 
who  considered  it,  not  without  some  reason,  as 
a  first  act  of  submission  to  Rome,  which  would 
take  advantage  of  that  concession,  in  order  to 
exact  more  important  ones.  The  commotion 
which  was  caused  by  that  measure  at  Dorpat, 
was  easily  suppressed;  but  the  discontent  rose 
at  Riga  to  such  a  degree,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  municipality,  who,  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  royal  authority, 
tried  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to 
what  was  inevitable  and  became  suspected  of  con- 
niving at  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  a  vio- 
lent riot  broke  out  in  1585,  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  was  attacked,  the  congregation  was  ill- 
treated,  and  Rubinus,  the  superior  of  the  order, 
threatened  with  assassination.  The  authorities 
of  the  city  soon  restored  order,  and  prevented 
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further  attempts  at  creating  disturbance.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  1686,  another  commotion  took 
place,  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of  M oUerus,  a 
popular  preacher,  who  had  excited  the  inhabitants 
against  the  Jesuits.  Rubinus,  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town,  and  the 
municipality  being  unable  to  restrain  the  popula- 
tion, acted  on  that  occasion  as  mediators  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  monarch,  and  accepted  the 
conditions  that  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  should  be 
abolished  and  that  the  public  processions  in  the 
streets  should  be  discontinued.  The  king  how- 
ever, ordered  every  thing  to  be  restored  as  it  was 
before.  The  municipality  endeavoured  to  mediate, 
but  when  the  Jesuits,  emboldened  by  the  tranquil- 
lity which  reigned  in  the  town,  returned  again  to 
Riga,  a  more  violent  riot  took  place,  and  the  bur- 
gomasters suspected  of  favouring  the  Jesuits,  were 
murdered.  The  king  cited  the  leaders  of  that  in- 
surrection before  his  tribunal;  as  they  did  not 
appear,  he  condemned  them  at  the  diet  of  Grodno, 
in  1586,  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  ordered 
the  schools  and  the  church  to  be  restored  to  the 
Jesuits  :  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  monarch  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  decree. 

We  shall  describe  in  due  time  the  subsequent 
events  connected   with  Romanism,  which  took 
place  at  Riga  under  the  reign  of  Battory's  suc- 
cessor.     In   concluding  the   reign    of    Stephen  pemicious  in. 
Battory,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  per-  ^"*^"^^  ^^^^ 
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jesuiteonthe    nicious  effects,  which  the  influence  af  the  Je- 

foreign  policy 

ofBattory.       suits  produced  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Poland, 

by  bringing  about  the  untoward  peace  with 
Muscovy,  concluded  at  Kiwerova  Gorka,  in 
1582,  which  arrested  the  victorious  career  of 
that  heroic  monarch.  This  peace  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  Possevinus,  deluded  by  the  cunning  policy 
of  Tzar  Ivan  Vassilowich  into  the  belief  that  he 
could  induce  him  to  submit  the  church  of  Mos- 
cow to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  persuaded  Bat-* 
tory  to  adopt.  As  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
entering  into  the  political  history  of  Stephen's 
reign,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  stating,  that 
this  monarch  justly  celebrated  died  in  1586,  at 
Grodno,  after  a  very  short  illness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

■ 

EFFORTS  MADE  BY  THE  PROTESTANTS  TO  EXTEND  AND 
CONSOLIDATE  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  UNION  OF 
SANDOMIR,  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  DEMISE 
OF  SIGISMUND  AUGUSTUS,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
SIGISMUND  THE  THIRD,  1672—1687. 

A    GENERAL    synod    of  all    the   Protestant  oenena  synod 

of  Cr&cow 

churches  was  convoked  at  Cracow,  on  the  14th  157a 
September,  1573.  It  was  composed  of  many  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  as  well  as  of  a  great  number 
of  ministers  of  the  three  Protestant  churches  of 
Poland,*  Over  this  memorable  assembly  pre- 
sided John  Firley,  palatine  of  Cracow,  grand 


*  Amongst  the  leading  lay  members  of  the  synod  we  may 
mention^  beside  the  President^  the  following  individuals :  John 
Tarlo,  castellan  of  Radomsk ;  Stanislaw  Slupecki,  castellan  of 
Lublin;  Hieronimus  Buzenski^  grand  treasurer  of  Poland; 
Myszkowski^  starost  of  Oswiecim ;  Z.  Straz,  Andreas  Firley, 
Nicholas  Koniecpolski,  Nicholas  Dluski,  Hier.  Gostomski,  John 
Karminski :  amongst  the  ministers,  Sudrovius,  reformed  minis- 
ter of  Vilna ;  G.  Israel^  John  Laurentius,  and  J.  Rokita,  seniors 
of  the  Bohemian  brethren;  Erasmus  Gliczner,  superintendent 
of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Grand  Poland. 
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marshal  of  Poland,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
members  of  the  Helvetian  church,  and  at  that 
time,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  grandee  of 
the  country.  The  chief  object  of  this  meeting  was 
to  exhibit  to  the  newly  elected  monarch,  Henry 
of  Valois,  the  strength  and  importance  of  the 
Protestant  party:  and  this  demonstration  was 
rendered  particularly  necessary  by  the  manifest 
hostility  of  the  Romanist  clergy,  who  might  easily 
expect  to  derive  great  support  from  a  prince, 
accused  of  having  tak^n  an  active  part  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Although  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  nation  were  amply 
Secured  by  the  acts  of  the  confederation  of  the 
same  year,  as  well  as  by  the  coronation  oath  of 
the  king,  there  could  be  no  implicit  reliance  on 
such  pledges^  against  which  the  bishops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  patriotic  Francis  Krasinski, 
had  protested,  and  which  Cardinal  Hosius  openly 
advised  the  king  to  break  as  impious,  and  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  church.  These 
powerful  considerations  caused  all  theological 
differences  to  be  waived,  and  the  enactments  of 
the  synod  of  Sandomir,  1570,  as  well  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  them  by  the  synod  of  Posnania  of  the 
same  year,  were  fully  confirmed.  The  church 
discipline  was  defined  by  more  precise  rules, 
without  encroaching  on  that  independent  interior 
organization  of  each  respective  confession,  which 
was  not   contrary  to  their    dogmatical    union. 
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Amongst  the  several  r^ulations  enacted  by  this 
synod,  the  most  important  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  improvement  of  the  manners  of  their  con- 
gregationsy  and  had  already  been  agreed  to  at  the 
synods  of  the  Helvetian  churches,  held  at  Xionz 
and  Vlodislav*  They  vrere  as  follows : 

**  All  kinds  of  wickedness  and  luxury,  accursed  its  wise  and 
gluttony  and  inebriety;  abusive  language,  dances,  dons  concern- 

•  •»  -m  •        1  •  •  ing  manners 

pnde  and  excess  in  dress  m  every  one  m  every  and  momis. 
place,  and  particulaiiy  in  places  of  worship,  shall 
be  prevented  and  abolished.  Weddings  are  to  be 
solemnized  with  steadiness,  a  becoming  decorum, 
modesty  and  sanctity  of  manners.  Inns,  taverns, 
and  public-houses,  are  to  be  furnished  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  travellers,  as 
well  as  of  inhabitants ;  but  landowners  and  all 
those  that  have  authority  shall  prevent^  by  severe 
punishment,  any  suspicious  assemblies  of  women, 
particularly  at  night,  or  dances,  gambling,  and 
all  similar  wickedness  and  excess,  from  taking 
place  in  such  houses.  Landowners  shall  take 
care  of  their  subjects,  and  treat  them  with  Chris* 
tian  charity  and  due  humanity.  They  must  not 
exact  from  their  peasants  either  heavy  or  oppres- 
sive labour  or  taxes,  but  rather  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  (the  landowners)  would 
themselves  have  wished  to  have  been  treated,  if 
they  had  been  in  their  (the  peasants)  place. 
Landowners  must  also  take  care  that  no  markets 
or  fairs  be  held  on  their  estates  on  Sunday;  neither 

f2 
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must  they  exact  any  kind  of  service  from  their 
peasants  on  that  day."  These  salutary  regulations 
were  declared  binding  for  the  followers  of  the  Hel- 
vetian churches,  whilst  the  Lutherans  and  Bohe- 
mian brethren  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
customs.  The  spirit  in  which  they  were  framed, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  benefits  which  Poland  would 
have  derived,  if  the  reformed  church  which  en- 
acted them  had  finally  triumphed  in  that  country; 
and  it  shows  what  fair  hopes  were  blighted,  by 
its  having  succumbed. to  Romanist  reaction. 

The  same  synod  took  especial  care  to  draw  a 
strict  line  of  separation  between  the  reformed 
churches,  and  those  which,  having  become  in- 
fected with  Anti-trinitarian  opinions,  claimed, 
nevertheless,  communion  with  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  minor 
church.  Although  the  sitting  posture  at  the 
communion  was  advocated  by  that  great  reformer 
John  Laski,  the  synod  abolished  it,  and  ordered 
that  the  Lord's  table  should  be  attended  in  a 
kneeling  or  standing  posture.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  avoid  a  mode  adopted  by  the  Anti-trini- 
tarians,  with  whom  it  was  also  recommended 
to  avoid  polemical  discussions.  The  synod  of 
Posnania  convened  on  the  15th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  and  composed  of  Lutherans 
and  Bohemian  brethren,  confirmed  the  resolu- 
Synod  of  tious  of  that  of  Cracow.  This  last  synod  re- 
solved to  receive  the  newly,  elected  king  Henry 
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of  Valois  with  the  greatest  splendour,  in  order 
to  give  hira  a  high  opinion  of  the  strength  of 
the  Protestant  party.  This  resolution  was  fol- 
lowed up,  and  the  manner  in  which  king  Henry 
was  received  by  Stanislav  Gorka,  palatine  of 
Posnania,  a  zealous  Protestant,  filled  with 
astonishment  the  retinue  of  the  French  prince, 
who  described  in  terms  of  the  greatest  admira- 
tion the  splendid  welcome  which  that  wealthy 
nobleman  offered  to  his  new  sovereign. 

Had  the  union  of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Poland,  which  was  concluded  at  Sandomir  1570, 
remained  unimpaired,  the  final  triumph  of  their 
cause  would  have  been  speedily  accomplished. 
This  was  clearly  perceived  by  the  Romanists,  who 
abused  it  in  several  publications  in  the  most  viru- 
lent manner,  attempting  to  throw  ridicule  and 
contempt  upon  it.*  The  danger,  however,  which 
soon  began  to  threaten  that  union,  and  finally 
dissolved  it,  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  Poland,  arose  not  in  that  hostile 
quarter,  but  originated  in  the  very  camp  of  the 
Protestants.  We  have  seen  that  the  Lutherans 
bad  shewn  the  greatest  reluctance  to  join  the 
union,  which  was  disapproved  of  by  many  of  their 
divines  in  Germany,  although  there  were  amongst 

*  For  instance,  the  Jesuit  Wujek  in  his  work,  entitled 
'^Judgment  of  some  Catholics,  &c.'^  Jurgiewich  in  Bellum 
quinti  Evangeln^  Cichocki  Alloquia  Ossiec. 
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these  last  some  few  who  approved  of  it.*  Al- 
though they  had  finally  subscribed  to  it,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Erasmus  Glicz- 
ner,  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  churches  of 
Grand  Poland,  and  confirmed  it  by  subsequent 
synods,  opposition  to  the  Helvetian  and  Bohe- 
mian churches  was,  with  many  of  them,  rather 
silenced  than  altogether  removed.  They  consi- 
dered it  more  as  a  political  compact,  thietn  as  a 
dogmatical  union ;  and  many  of  them  would  more 
easily  have  agreed  in  some  points  with  the  Ro- 
manists, than  with  the  followers  of  the  other  two 
Protestant  churches.  These  elements  of  discord 
soon  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  the  synod 
of  Cracow,  7th  of  May,  1576,  was  obliged  to 
impose  certain  penalties  on  ministers  who  had 
attempted  to  disturb  the  union  of  Sandomir. 

The  Protestants  of  Poland  were  anxious  to 
extend  their  union  to  the  Protestant  churches  of 
all  Europe ;  the  principal  noblemen  of  that  per- 
suasion took  advantage  of  their  meeting  at  the 
diet  of  Warsaw,  in  1578,  to  address  the  Protestant 
sovereigns  of  Germany  for  that  purpose.  They 
sent  letters  to  several  of  them,  namely,  to  Lewis^ 


*  Thus^  for  instance^  George  Major^  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Laurentius^  senior  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren^  dated  Wittem- 
berg^  6th  May,  1571^  says  amongst  others:  '^  O  vosf dices, per 
quos  vel  aliquis  pius  consensus  in  doctrind  Christi  constitutus 
esty'*  &c.  &c«  apud  Lukaszewicz. 
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palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Augustus,  elector  of  Sax-  Attempt  of  tHe^ 

1    g-^  T^      J      •    1  r  -n  Polish  Protes- 

oay,  and  George  rrederick,  margrave  of  Bran-  tants  to  extend 
denburg,  as  a  desire  of  removing  the  differences,  Z'^ot 
v^rhich  divided  the  Protestant  churches,  was  par-  S"Ew)pe!^d 
ticularly  manifested  in  the  dominions  of  those  Z^^^^^ 
princes.    The  Polish  noblemen  deplored  in  their  s^l'Sauthe 
letters  the  discord  which  agitated  the  German  ^^^^* 
churches,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  a  union, 
which  since  the  consemus  of  Sandomir,  1570, 
happily  existed  in  Poland  amongst  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  might  become  general ;  and  they 
recommended,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
that  desideratum,  the  convocation  of  a  general 
synod  of  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe, 
to  which  those  of  Poland  were  prepared  to  send  " 
delegates.* 

The  Polish  Protestant  clergy  also  addressed 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
letters  to  the  German  churches.  They  said 
amongst  others,  "  A  perfect  understanding  pre 
vails  amongst  us,  notwithstanding  that  foreign 
intrigues  attempt  to  destroy  our  union.     Though 


•  These  letters,  dated  Warsaw,  28th  February,  1578,  were 
signed  by  the  following  grandees,  Peter  Zborowski,  palatine 
of  Cracow;  Nicholas  Prince  Radziwill,  palatine  of  Wilna; 
John  Tenczynski,  palatine  of  Lublin ;  Nicholaus  Dorohostayski, 
palatine  of  Polotsk;  Stanislav  Gorka,  palatine  of  Posnania; 
Eustachius  WoUowicz,  vice-chancell(Hr  of  Lithuania;  Aclam 
Gostomski,  palatine  of  Rava;   Hieronimus  Buzepski,  grand 
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separated  by  minor  differences,  we  compose 
one  body,  and  one  host  against  the  Arians  and 
Papists.  We  wish  to  the  German  churches  a 
similar  union.  It  is  necessary  to  convoke  a 
general  European  Protestant  synod,  which  shall 
unite  all  shades  of  the  Reformation  into  one 
general  confession,  and  give  it  a  uniform  direc- 
tion." They  offered,  at  the  same  time,  their 
co-operation  at  such  a  general  synod.* 

These  epistles  produced,  however,  no  effect ; 
and  the  German  churches  were  at  that  time  very 
far  from  that  union,  which  they  have  partly  ac- 
complished in  our  times.t    The  palatine  of  the 


treasurer  of  Poland;  John  Chlebowicz,  grand  treasurer  of 
Lithuania;  John  Chrystoporski,  castellan  of  Wielun,  &c. — 
Vid.  Pareus  Irenicon  1614,  and  Friese's  Beytrage,  vol.  ii.  page 
52. 

*  These  letters  were  signed  amongst  others  by  Erasmus 
Gliczner,  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Grand 
Poland ;  Paul  Gilowski,  superintendent  of  the  district  of 
Cracow>  in  the  name  of  the  Helvetian  churches  of  Little 
Poland,  Russia  and  Podolia;  Andreas  Prazmowski,  superin- 
tendent of  Cujavia,  in  the  name  of  the  Helvetian  churches  of 
Grand  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  Theophilus  Tumowski^  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Bohemian  churches  of  Poland^  &c*— Vid. 
Priese. 

•J*  We  allude  to  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  effected  in  Prussia  in  1817^  which  was  like- 
wise introduced  into  several  other  parts  of  Germany^  although 
it  was  rejected  by  many  churches  even  in  Prussia. 
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Rhine  answered  the  letter  of  the  Polish  noblemen 
with  great  courtesy.  He  congratulated  the  Polish 
churches  on  the  union  they  had  effected,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wishes  for  its  duration.  He  deplored 
the  discord  which  agitated  the  German  churches ; 
expressing  a  hope  that  God  in  his  mercy  would 
pacify  them.  Finally,  he  accepted  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Polish  churches,  should  a  general 
synod  be  convoked.* 

The  answers  of  the  electors  of  Saxony,  and  of 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  were  not  more  satis- 
factory, and  less  courteous. 

The  same  year,  1578,  on  the  1st  of  June,  a  General  synod 
general  Protestant  synod  was  convoked  at  Pio- 
trkow.  It  was  presided  over  by  P.  Zborowski, 
palatine  of  Cracow;  James  Niemojewski,  a 
learned  noble  of  the  Bohemian  confession ;  and 
Paul  Gilowski,  superintendent  of  the  Helvetian 
churches  of  the  district  of  Cracow.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  project  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Pro- 
testant confessionsy  which  at  that  time  was 
broached  by  some  learned  divines  of  Germany, 
in  imitation  of  the  consensus  of  Sandomir ;  and  at 
it  were  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  Having  received  intelligence,  that  some 
learned  men  in  Germany  are  engaged  in  writing 
a  Harmony  of  the  Protestant  confessions,  the 
synod  approves  of  such  an  undertaking,  particu- 

*  Friese  Beytrage^  vol.  ii.  page  50. 
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larly  as  it  will  tend  to  promote  and  strengthen  the 
union  of  Sandomir. 

2.  The  consensus  of  Sandomir,  and  the 
articles  of  other  subsequent  general  synods,  are 
approved  and  confirmed. 

3.  It  is  very  useful  and  necessary,  that  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  should  be  strictly  and  j  iistly  en- 
forced on  all  members  of  the  congregation, 

4.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  be  administered  with  the  same  ceremo- 
nies, in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Polish 
empire.    This,  indeed,  would  not  be  so  difficult, 
as  far  as  regards  the  ministers  and  the  more  en- 
lightened part  of  the  congregation ;  but  as  com- 
mon people  would  be  much  offended  by  a  change 
of  religious  ceremonies,  and  would  never  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  adopt  such  as  are  contrary  to  those 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  would 
not  do  so  without  being  coerced  by  the  rigour  of 
i^hurch  discipline ;  and  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  customs  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  persecute  pious  people  for  exterior  cere- 
monies; we  therefore  leave  these  ceremonies  in 
Christian  liberty,  and  permit  the  faithful  people 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord,  either  in  a  kneeling  or  standing  pos* 
ture.      But  as  to  what  concerns  sitting  at  the 
Lord  8  table,  which,  contrary  to  the  general  cus- 
tom of  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe, 
originated  amongst  us  with  those  who  have  pas  - 
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sionately  and  without  consideration  changed  every 
thing  in  the  church,  and  who,  following  Christ 
without  knowledge,  have  deserted  us  for  Arian 
errors,  we  reject  a  custom  proper  to  such  men 
(who  perform  the .  sacrament  Oi  Christ  with  no 
more  devotion  than  they  have  for  himself),  as 
being  neither  dignified  nor  devout,  but  rather  apt 
to  give  offence  to  common  people. 

5.  As -to  what  concerns  the  sick  and  dying 
persons,  it  is  resolved,  that  the  ministers  ought 
to  teach  and  accustom  their  congregation  to  think 
that  whenever  the  Lord's  table  is  prepared  for 
the  faithful,  at  the  usual  times,  no  one  should 
neglect  to  approach  it ;  but  that  every  one  should, 
without  making  any  delay  and  without  waiting 
for  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  but  being  in  a 
sound  state  of  mind  and  body,  be  always  ready 
to  receive  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  rule  over 
the  consciences  of  men,  if  a  sick  person,  being  in 
a  sound  state  of  mind,  desires  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, it  shall  not  be  denied  to  him,  but  shall  be 
administered  with  all  proper  care  and  judgment. 

6.  It  is  resolved  that  no  patron  shall  admit 
any  minister,  and  allow  him  to  teach,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  regularly  ordained  by  the  super- 
intendent and  seniors  of  our  churches,  and  fur. 
nished  by  them  with  proper  testimonials. 
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7.  Since  a  union  has  been  effected  amongst 
us  who  follow  the  Helvetian^  the  Augustan^ 
and  the  Bohemian  confessions,  it  shall  be  free 
to  any  church  or  to  any  patron  of  a  congrega- 
tion,  belonging  to  one  of  those  confessions,  to 
call  (to  the  ministry)  for  j  ust  reasons  and  with  the 
observation  of  proper  formalities,  any  minister  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  other  confessions. 

8.  It  is  resolved,  that  it  is  very  necessary  for 
the  edification  of  the  church  of  God,  to  esta- 
lish  a  general  Protestant  school  for  Poland, 
supported  by  the  generosity  of  the  patrons  (of 
livings) ;  to  which  they  have  willingly  assented, 
and  promised  to  contribute  for  each  of  their 
tenants  one  Polish  florin  at  least.* 

9.  Tithes,  and  every  kind  of  church  property, 
shall  be  faithfully  restored  by  the  patrons  to  the 
ministers,  and  for  the  necessities  of  the  church. 

10»  It  is  resolved,  that  landowners  and  those 
who  rent  estates  shall  not  allow  any  markets  or 
fairs  to  be  held  on  Sundays,  in  their  possessions 
and  tenures,  and  shall  not  permit  on  those  days 
any  meetings  in  public-houses  for  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  profligacy ;  moreover  they  are  not 
to  suffer  any  kind  of  games,  music,  songs,  or 
dancing,  particularly  during  the  time  when  divine 
service  is  being  performed  in  the  church. 

*  A  Polish  florin  of  that  time  was  worth  five  shillings, 
English  money* 
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These  resolutions  were  signed  by  Paul  Gilow- 
ski,  superintendent  of  the  Helvetian  churches, 
Erasmus  Gliczner,  superintendent  of  the  Luthe- 
ran churches  of  Grand  Poland,  and  John  Lau- 
rentius,  superintendent  of  the  Bohemian  churches 
of  the  same  province,  and  many  other  ministers, 
as  well  as  lay  patrons. 

The  labours  of  the  synod  of  Piotrkow  were  First  attempt 

at  dissolving 

scarcely  terminated^   when  the  first  attempt  at  the  union  of 

,.,.,,  .  1  •    i_      •.  •  Sandomir, 

dissolvmg  the  union  which   it  was  so  anxious  madebythe 

.  ^,  J      i_  •       •   1  1     Lutherans  at 

to  strengthen,  was  made  by  a  provincial  synod,  viina,  id7& 
convened  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  at 
Vilna.  This  assembly  was  very  inconsiderable, 
being  composed  of  five  Lutherans  and  two  Hel- 
vetian divines,  as  well  as  of  some  noblemen :  such 
as  Prince  Radziwill,  palatine  of  Yilna,  and  Pac, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
shop of  Kiow,  but  having  embraced  Lutheran- 
ism,  was  created  castellan  of  Mstislaf.  At  this 
meeting  the  Lutherans  declared  against  the 
union  of  Sandomir,  on  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  separated  themselves  from 
the  other  Protestant  churches.  This  first  act  of 
aggression  against  the  consensus  of  Sandomir 
was,  however,  unimportant,  and  would  not  have 
produced  any  consequences,  it  having  been  made 
in  a  province  where  the  Lutherans  were  in  great 
minority.* 

♦  The  first  privilege  for  establishing  a  Lutheran  church  at 
Vilna  was  granted  1539,    The  confession  of  Augsburg  spread 
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Its  very  existence  even  has  been  doubted  by 
some  eminent  authors,  and  particularly  by  the 
learned  Jablonski.  We  do  not,  however,  think 
these  doubts  well  founded,  as  there  is  sufficient 
authority  for  maintaining  the  contrary  (pinion. ^ 
TheLatheran       But  a  much   more  dangerous  attack  on  the 

minister  of  Po8-  ,  ^  ^ 

nania,  PtaiiGe.  uuiou  of  Saudomir  was  made  at  Posnania  by 

naus,  endea-  ,  •    . 

vouwtode-     Paul  Gericius,  minister  of  the  Lutheran  con- 

stroy  the  union  _ . 

ofstaidomir.     gr^atiou,  and  by  Enoch,  Polish  minister  of  the 

same  confession,  who  unable  to  support  the  severe 
church  discipline  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  had 
passed  over  to  the  Lutherans.  This  liostility  was 
excited  from  abroad,  particularly  at  the  instigation 
of  the  celebrated  Francovich,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  lUjrricus  Flacius.-f    They  began  to 


in  Lithuania  as  it  did  in  Poland^  chiefly  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  descended  from  German  settlers.  It  made  also 
a  number  of  converts  amongst  the  nobles^  who^  with  some  ex- 
ceptions^ afterwards  passed  to  the  Helvetian  church,  the  creed 
of  whidi  predominated  amongst  that  dass  in  Poland.  The  Lu- 
therans of  Lithuania  published,  1562,  at  Nieswiz,  a  town  belong- 
ing  to  Prince  Radziwill,  a  catechism  of  their  confession,  in  the 
Slavonic  language,  which  is  used  for  divine  service  and  for 
religious  works  by  all  the  Slavonian  nations  following  the  East- 
em  church.  It  was  reprinted  in  1628  at  Stockholm,  probably 
for  diffusion  amongst  the  Russian  population  inhabiting  the 
provinces  ceded  by  Moscow  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Stol- 
bowa,  1617. 

*  Vid.  Priese's   Beytrage    zur  Reformations-geschichte   in 
Polen,  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  and  following. 

+  Vid.  vol.  i.  page  371. 
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preach  violently  against  the  union,  and  went  80 
far  as  to  maititain  that  it  was  much  better  to  be- 
conie  Romanists  than  to  adhere  to  it.  In  order 
to  stop  this  mischief,  a  synod  was  convoked  at 
Posnania  on  the  I4th  February  1582.  It  was 
composed  of  several  ministers  of  the  Augustan 
and  Bohemian  confessions,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Stanislav  Gorka^  palatine  of  Posnania,  who 
reprimanded,  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  union,  but  left  them  in  their  pas- 
toral office. 

In  order   to  silence    more  effectually  these  General  synod 

at  Vlodislay  in 

wranglings  a  general  synod  of  the  three  confes-  1563,  in  order 
sions  was  convened  at  Vlodislay  on  the  9th  June  incipient  dis- 
1583%    It  was  composed  of  about  seventy  minis-  **^*^  ' 
ters  belonging  to  th^se  difierent  confessions,  be- 
sides many  senators  and  noblemen  from  Poland 
and   Lithuania;  and  it  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : — 

1 «  The  union  ^tablished  by  the  consensus  of 
Sandomir  is  solemnly  confirmed,  and  is  to  be 
strictly  observed. 

^.  The  above-mentioned  consensus,  as  well 
as  the  enactments  of  other  subsequent  general 
synods^  are  to  be  printed  in  Latin  and  Polish. 

3.  Every  minister  is  to  possess  a  copy  of  the 
same,  and  to  observe  its  regulations,  under  penal- 
ties prescribed  by  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

4.  No  books  are  to  be  printed  without  having 
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been  previously  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
the  seniors  of  the  three  confessions.'' 

5.  The  communion  is  never  to  be  received  in 
a  sitting  posture,  but  always  either  standing  or 
kneeling. 

6.  Considering  the  prevalence  of  vices  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  a  strict  discipline  is  to  be  introduced 
into  all  churches ;  and  those  who  will  remain  ob- 
stinate in  their  ungodly  life,  are  to  be  expelled 
from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 

7.  The  general  synods  are  to  be  convoked  only 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  superintendents  and 
the  chief  lay  patrons. 

8.  Ministers  are  to  prepare  in  their  houses  a 
number  of  young  men  for  future  ministration  in 
the  church. 

9.  Landowners  are  to  contribute  yearly,  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  one  florin  for  each  of  their 
tenants. 

10.  A  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  superannu- 
ated (emeriti)  ministers  is  to  be  raised  by  a  gene- 
ral subscription  throughout  the  country. 

11.  Ministers  are  to  be  ordained  only  by  the 
superintendents,  and  their  maintenance  is  to  be 
provided  by  the  patrons  of  their  churches. 

Yet  were  the  wise  and  pious  resolutions  of  the 
synod  of  Vlodislav  insufficient  to  extirpate  the 


♦  This  means^  of  course,  such  as  relates  to  religious  matters. 
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seeds   of  evil,  or  even  to  arrest  their  growth. 
Enoch,  the  Lutheran  pastor,  desisted  from  his 
(^position ;  but  Gericius,  irritated  by  the  rebuke  ^^^o  foment 
which  he  had  received  from  the  synod  of  Pos-  ^^^IJ^l^ll. 

•^  among  the 

nania,  became  still  more  violent  in  his  attacks  Protestants. 
against  the  union  of  Sandomir,  and  endeavoured 
from  the  pulpit  to  stir  up  hatred  against  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren,  declaring,  that  Lutherans  who  fre* 
quented  their  churches  were  forfeiting  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls,  and  that  it  was  much  better 
to  join  the  Jesuits  than  the  Bohemians.  He  was 
assisted  in  these  mischievous  proceedings  by  Lupe- 
rinus,  who  had  succeeded  Enoch ;  and  the  Jesuits 
adroitly  fanned  the  flame  of  discord  amongst  the 
Protestants,  by  flattering  the  self-love  of  Gericiu«, 
whom  they  called  the  only  true  Lutheran  of  Po- 
land. This  violence  gave  great  scandal,  and  many 
Protestants,  whose  minds  were  unsettled  and 
disgusted  by  such  disgraceful  transactions,  aban- 
doned their  congregations,  and  returned  into  the 
pale  of  the  old  church.  This  was  the  case  with 
several  noble  families,  and  their  example  was 
imitated  by  thousands  of  common  people.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, the  followers  of  the  Helveto  Bohemian 
churches  exerted  themselves  with  unabated  zeal 
to  preserve  the  union  of  Sandomir,  which  they 
justly  considered  the  only  means  of  saving  the 


*  Vide  Friese  Beytrage^  &c.  vol.ii.  page  173. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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Fruitless  at- 
tempts at  con- 
ciliating the 
growing  hosti- 
lity of  the 
Lutherans 
made  at  the 
assembly  of 
Vilna. 


Protestant  cause  in  Poland  from  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  it  was  threatened,  by  the 
rapidly  growing  influence  of  the  Jesuits;  an 
influence  which,  although  somewhat  repressed 
by  the  vigorous  rule  of  Stephen  Battory,  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  repeated  acts  of  violence. 
Prince  Christopher  Radziwill,  palatine  of  Vil- 
na, by  great  exertions  convoked  a  synod  or  collo- 
quium between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans 
at  Vilna  on  the  14th  June  1585,  and  he  requested 
George  Frederick,  margrave  of  Brandenburg 
and  duke  of  Prussia,  to  send  to  the  meeting  some 
learned  divines  of  Konigsberg.  The  duke  sent 
Paul  Weisz,  professor  of  divinity,  and  Martin 
Henrici,  his  domestic  chaplain.  Other  Lutheran 
divines  attended,  viz.  Sommer,  German  pastor 
of  Vilna;  Paul  Oderborn,*  pastor  of  Kovno, 
George  Plotkowski,  a  pastor  from  Poland.  There 
were  present  also  some  respectable  burghers  of 
Vilna. 

Prince  Radziwill,  in  addition  to  the  reformed 
party,  was  represented  by  Naruszewicz,  castellan 
of  Minsk,  Abrahamowicz,  starost  of  Lida,  Zawisza, 
and  several  other  nobles ;  and  by  the  following 
divines  :  Stanislav  Sudrovius,  John  Ulricus  Mat- 
thias Johannides,   Andreas  Chrzonstowski,  and 


*  Oderborn  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
celebrated  tyrant  of  Muscovy,  Tzar  Ivan  Vassilovich  or  Basi- 


lides. 
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Andreas  Volanus,  an  eminent  scholar  and  secre- 
tary to  the  king. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  an  oration  by 
Weisz^  after  ivhich  Volanus  deplored  the  dif- 
ferences which  separated  the  Augustan  from  the 
Helvetic  confession,  and  pointed  out  how  desirable 
it  was  to  suppress  internal  divisions  in  order  to 
oppose  Antichrist  with  united  force.  This  deside- 
ratum would,  according  to  his  opinion,  be  most 
easily  attained  by  adopting  as  a  basis  the  autho- 
rity of  Augustin,  because,  admitting  the  great 
merits  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius  and  Oecolam- 
padius,  he  would  set  aside  all  human  authority 
except  that  of  the  old  &,thers  of  the  church,  and 
by  that  means  settle  existing  differences.  Weisz 
rejoined  that  he  wished  not  altogether  to  reject 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  but  that  even  Augustin 
was  tainted  by  the  corruption  of  his  times.  After 
some  conversation  Volanus  read  the  first  point  of 
discussion : — 

"  Whether  the  sacraments  of  God  were  but 
mere  symbols,  or  whether  they  did  really  offer  and 
bestow  the  divine  and  heavenly  things  which  they 
represented  and  signified.  In  the  latter  case,  whe- 
ther they  really  contained  those  things,  or  only 
signified  that  they  were  granted  to  us  by  God* 
Whether  the  sacraments  and  those  heavenly  things 
were  received  in  the  same  manner ;  or  whether 
the  terrestrial  and  visible  things  were  received 
by  the  organs  of  the  body^  and  iMbe  celestial  and 

G  2 
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invisible  things  by  the  faith  ?"  Sommer  objected 
that  they  were  captious  questions,  which  did  not 
express  any  thing  positive,  and  required  that 
Volanus  should  recite  categorically  his  confession. 
Yolanus  was  prepared  for  it,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*^  Abridged  confession  of  all  the  evangelical 
churches  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  the 
Xiow  Countries,  and  of  the  greatest  part  of  Ger* 
many,  as  well  as  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  con* 
cerning  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  last  institution. 
We  believe  and  acknowledge  that  when  the  sa- 
crament of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  distributed  to  the  believers  according 
to  his  institution,  the  bread  is  his  body  and  the 
wine  is  his  blood,  not  by  an  exterior  and  invisi- 
ble transformation  of  elements  into  heavenly  and 
visible  things,  but  by  the  real  and  true  gift  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  such  a  manner 
that  those  who,  being  endowed  by  the  grace  of 
God  with  true  faith  and  repentance,  receive  with 
the  mouth  the  external  elements,  are  partaking 
at  the  same  time  with  the  spirit  and  faith  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to  the  certain  remission 
of  sins  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

Weisz  objected  that  the  words  suhstdntialiter 
and  corporaliter^  as  well  as  the  receiving  by  the 
unbelievers,  were  omitted.     Sommer  supported 
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him  by  the  argument  that  the  sacraments  being 
instituted  for  the  whole  church,  and  as  there 
were  unbelievers  in  the  church,  the  sacrament 
was  instituted  for  them  also.  After  a  discussion 
concerning  the  causa  efficiens  formalis  snd^nalis 
of  the  sacrament,  Yolanus  brought  forward  the 
argument :  that  as  the  body  of  Christ  could  not 
be  ejected  by  the  natural  course,  it  could  not  be 
corporally  received.  But  the  Lutherans  refused 
to  discuss  that  argument 

Yolanus  maintained  that  as  baptism  signified 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin,,  so  communion 
was  only  a  symbol  of  the  food  of  the  soul.  The 
Lutherans  rejected  tiiat  analogy,  and  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  Radziwill  to 
prevail  on  them  to  leave  out  the  expressions 
corporalis  and  corporaliter^  they  presented  as 
their  final  opinion  touching  the  doctrine  of  com- 
munion the  following  confession :— • . 

"  We  believe  and  acknowledge  that  in  the  holy 
supper  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Cjhrist,  the  Son  of 
Grod  and  Mary,  has  instituted  on  the  last  night 
when  he  was  betrayed,  the  true,  natural,  and 
real  body  of  Christ,  which  is  given  for  us,  is 
truly  and  substantially  present ;  and  his  true, 
natural,  and  substantial  blood  which  was  spilt 
for  us  on  the  altar  of  the  cross  is  present  on 
earth,  in  a  lawful  act  and  distribution  thereof,  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  element  of  wine  is 
distributed  and  received,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
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truly  drunk  with  the  mouth  of  the  body  in  an 
unconceivable  and  inscrutable  manner,  not  only 
by  the  believers  and  the  worthy,  but  also  by  the 
unbelievers  and  the  unworthy,  yet  to  different 
purpose;  because  to  the  believers,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  by  it  applied  and  sealed ;  but  the 
unworthy  eat  and  drink  j  udgment  to  themselves, 
and  become  guilty  against  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord.  We  have  founded  this  our  doctrine 
on  the  true  and  immutable  words  of  Christ,  who 
has  instituted  this  supper:  Christ  is  truth  and 
life.  John  xiv.  6.  And  of  whom  the  eternal 
Father,  says :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  him.  Matthew  xvii.  5." 
Although  the  word  corporaliter  "  bodily"  were 
left  out,  this  confession  could  never  be  assented 
to  by  the  other  reformed  churches,  and  thus  the 
colloquium  separated  without  any  result  having 
been  obtained.* 

*  Friese,  vol.  ii.  page  139,  and  following. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ELECTION  OF  SIGISMUND  THE  THIRD. 


Although  a  tribunal,  judging  without  appeal, 
secured  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  during 
the  interregnum,  the  Romanist  party  having 
regained  much  of  its  former  strength  under  the 
preceding  reign,  took  advantage  of  the  state  of 
things  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  other  confessions.  Cracow  being 
left  without  a  military  force  sufficient  to  repress 
a  riot,  (for  the  troops  had  marched  to  a  review 
at  Proszowice,)  a  crowd  of  the  lowest  populace, 
armed  with  swords,  guns,  and  hatchets,  instigated 
and  led  on  by  the  students  of  the  university, 
attacked,  on  the  8th  May  1587,  the  Protestant  Pniageof  the 

'  .  .      Protestant 

church  of  that  city.    They  took  possession  of  it  church  at 

^  1  •  /.  Cracow  during 

after  some  slight  resistance,  when  furniture  of  the  inter. 
every  kind,  books,  &c.  were  carried  into  the 
street  and  burnt  in  a  bonfire ;  but  neither  was 
rifling,  nor  other  ill  usage  of  persons  committed. 
This  act  of  violence  excited  great  indignation, 
even  amongst  many  Roman  Catholics ;  the  assem- 
blies of  Cracow,  Sandomir  and  Wislitza  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  it ;  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  punish  the   guilty.     The  inquiries 
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of  the  commission  proved  that  the  authorities 
of  the  town  had  not  done  their  duty  on  that 
occasion,  and  some  persons  accused  of  having 
fomented  the  riot  were  cited  before  the  diet  of 
the  coronation ;  they  did  not  however  appear, 
and  the  affair  was  hushed  up  under  the  reign  of 
the  new  monarch. 

Confederacies  of  separate  palatinates  ensured 
religious  liberty.  That  of  the  united  palatinates 
of  Lublin,  Sandomir,  and  Cracow,  proclaimed, 
on  the  27th  December  1586,  the  abolition  of 
the  obsolete  enactment  of  1438,  which  the  Roman 
party  wished  to  enforce  against  the  Protestants.* 
It  is  remarkable  that  Myszkowski,  bishop  of 
Cracow,  foreseeing  the  dangerous  projects  of  the 
Jesuits,  signed  that  decision.  Though  the  deter- 
mination of  the  temporal  authorities  to  maintain 
religious  liberty  had  been  proclaimed  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
made  an  attempt,  at  the  diet  of  convocation,  in 
March  1587,  to  curtail  it ;  but  they  were  opposed 
even  by  their  lay  brethren,  who,  instead  of  sup- 
porting them,  manifested  a  wish  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy.  The  bishops  threatened 
to  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  would  have  been 
on  that  occasion  the  first  to  put  into  execu- 
tion the  liberum  veto,f  which  afterwards  pro- 

*  Vide  vol.  i.  page  66. 

\  It  is  well  known  that  one  member  could  not  only  prevent 

the 
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daced  so  much  mischief  in  Poland ;  fortunately 
Laurentius  Groslicki,*  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Camieniec,  prevented  this  danger  by  signing  the 
enactments  of  the  diet,  for  which  he  was  saluted 
by  the  members  of  that  assembly  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  but  strongly  reprehended  by  the 
other  bishops,  as  well  as  by  the  legate  of  the 
pope. 

The  Protestants  were  still  very  strong,  and 
had  they  been  united,  or  had  they  well  understood 
their  own  interest,  they  could  have  turned  the 
balance  in  favour  of  a  candidate  agreeable  to 
their  views.  Unfortunately  the  Zborowskis  were 
so  far  blinded  by  their  hatred  of  Zamoyski, 
that  instead  of  promoting  the  enlightened  views 
of  that  great  citizen,  they,  with  many  other  Protes- 
tant grandees,  joined  the  papal  legate,  Annibal  of 
Capua,  in  order  to  oppose  the  election  either  of 
Zamoyski  himself,  or  of  a  prince  of  Transylvania, 
who  was  &voured  by  him :  and  supported  there- 
fore the  interests  of  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
brother  to  the  emperor. 

The  tzar  of  Muscovy,  Fedor,  son  of  Ivan  Vas- 
silowich  the  Tyrant,  a  prince  of  a  character  quite 

the  enactment  of  a  law,  but  dissolve  altogether  the  diet  by 
prodaiming  his  veto. 

*  Laurentius  Groslicki  is  the  author  of  a  political  treatise, 
entitled  De  Optimo  Senatore^  published  at  Venice  1587 ;  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Oldisworth,  and  published  in  1737^ 
under  the  title  of  the  Accomplished  Senator,  &c. 
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different  from  that  of  his  father,  had  also  a  con- 
siderable party,  particularly  amongst  the  Li- 
thuanians. 

Sigismund  Yaza,  prince  royal  of  Sweden  and 
nephew  to  king  Sigismund  Augustus,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  his  aunt,  the  dowager 
queen.  Zamoyski,  strongly  opposed  to  the  Aus- 
trian party,  espoused  the  interests  of  the  Swedish 
Election  of  priuce,  who  was  elected  on  the  19th  August 
^miindthe   jgg7^   notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  of 

the  Zborowskis  and  their  party,  who  had  pro- 
claimed the  archduke  of  Austria  king  of  Poland, 
and  endeavoured  to  support  his  claims  by  force  of 
arms.    The  archduke  was,  however,  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Zamoyski,  and  obliged  to  resign 
his  claims.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  blind 
hatred  of  the  Zborowskis    prevented  2^moyski 
from  becoming  king  of  Poland,  as  was  wished 
by  many.     It  seems,   however,   that  this  great 
citizen,  (perhaps  the  greatest  man  that  Poland 
has  ever  produced !)  had  no  ambition  to  possess 
himself  of  the  throne  of  his  country  ;  because,  had 
he  entertained .  an  earnest  desire  to  assume  the 
sceptre  of  Poland,  which  for  some  time  he  entirely 
ruled  by  his  influence,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
antagonists,  envious  of  his  greatness,  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  his  wishes.    But  whatever  the 
reasons  may  have  been  which  prevented  Zamoyski 
from  wearing  the  crown  of  Poland,  we  repeat  our 
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conviction,  that  their  effect  was  most  deplorable, 
as  well  for  the  country  as  for  the  Protestant  cause. 
Although  a  Roman  Catholic,  Zamoyski  shewed 
himself,  during  all  his  life,. an  unflinching  defender 
of  the  religious  liberty  of  every  confession,  and 
he  manifested,  on  all  occasions,  a  system  of  policy 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Rome  and  Austria, 
of  which  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  the  third  Vaza, 
will  afford  ample  proofs. 

Sigismund  was  son  of  John,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  Catherine  Yaguellon,  sister  to  Sigismund 
Augustus,  and  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vaza.  His 
mother  was  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  completely  His  education, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.  Her  royal  to  Rome. 
husband,  although  professing  himself  a  Lutheran, 
was  for  some  time  wavering  in  his  belief,  and 
shewed  a  great  inclination  to  Romanism.  He  per- 
mitted his  son  Sigismund  to  be  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  expecting  that  it  would 
facilitate  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Poland ; 
and  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  young 
prince  was  taught  the  Polish  language.  King 
John  had  several  negociations  with  the  Jesuit 
Possevinus,  and  other  papal  envoys,  respecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  see,  and  he 
proposed  as  conditions,  that  communion  in  two 
kinds,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  in  the  national  tongue,  should  be 
permitted  in  Sweden.  The  pope  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  these  conditions,  and  it  is  doubtful 


N. 
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whether  the  king  sincerely  meant  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  with  Rome,  as  such  a  step  would 
probably  have  led  to  a  revolt,  and  endangered  the 
possession  of  his  crown.  He  even  regretted  that 
he  had  permitted  his  son  to  be  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tenets,  but  the  young  prince  was 
so  deeply  imbued  with  them,  that  the  harshest 
treatment  of  his  father  could  not  induce  him  to 
assist  at  the  Lutheran  worship.  His  disposition 
in  that  respect  was  so  well  known  at  Rome,  that 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  wrote  to  the  ambassador  of 
France,  after  Sigismund's  election  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  that  Sigismund,  prince  of  Sweden, 
would  abolish  Protestantism,  not  only  in  Poland, 
but  also  in  Sweden.* 

The  election  of  such  a  monarch  was  ominous 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Poland,  already  endan- 
gered by  the  lamentable  partiality  which  Stephen 
Battory  had  shewn  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Ro* 
manist  re-action,  beginning  under  his  reign, 
had  been  chiefly  promoted  by  the  schools  which 
that  order  was  every  where  establishing.  If  the 
Romanist  re-action  succeeded  in  making  such 
progress  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch  anxious  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  what  could 
it  not  expect  from  the  blind  zeal  o£  the  bigoted 
Sigismund  the  Third  ?    The  long  reign  of  that 


*  Raumer's  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu< 
ries,  vol.  i.  page  295. 
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infatuated  sovereign,  1587-1632,  presents  one 
uniform  system  of  policy,  this  namely,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  ail  the  foreign 
and  domestic  relations  of  Poland,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  interests  of  the  nation.  This  de- 
plorable system  undermined  the  welfare  of  Po- 
land, and  planted  the  seeds  of  all  the  evils 
which  caused  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  unfor- 
tunate country.  The  anti- Romanist  party  was 
still  sufficiently  strong  to  render  unsafe  all  attempts 
at  open  persecution,  which  moreover  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  the  country.    Sigismund,  successful  pa. 

,  .  ,      licy  of  Sigis- 

therefore,   guided  by  the  advice  of  his  Jesuit  mund  the  Third 

,  ,  against  the 

counsellors,  tried,  and  with  lamentable  success,  anti-Roman. 

ists. 

to  obtain  by  corruption  what  he  dai*ed  not  effect 
by  oppression.  Although  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  was  in  many  respects  limited,  yet  had  he 
the  distribution  of  honours  and  riches,*  and  he 
made  it  a  point  never  to  bestow  either,  unless 
forced   by  circumstances,  except  on  Romanists, 


*  The  kings  of  Poland  possessed  a  great  number  of  domains^ 
known  under  the  name  of  Starosties^  which  they  were  obliged 
to  distribute  to  nobles,  who  held  them  for  life.  A  gift  of  this 
nature,  originally  meant iis  a  reward  for  services^  was  <Med  pants 
bene  merentium  ;  but  as  the  monarch  had  an  entirely  free  dis- 
tribution of  these  estates^  he  used  them  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting his  authority.  They  were  converted  into  powerful  instru- 
ments of  seduction  in  the  hands  of  Sigismund  the  Third,  who 
with  them  rewarded  those  who  deserted  from  Protestantism, 
or  the  Greek  church,  and  became  converts  to  Romanism. 
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and  among  these,  most  lavishly  on  proselytes 
whom  interest  had  converted,  though  argument 
left  them  unconvinced  :*  following  this  line  of 
policy  during  a  reign  of  forty-five  years,  he  left 
in  the  senate,  vrhich  at  the  death  of  Sigismund 
Augustus  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  anti- 
Romanists,  but  two  Protestants. t  Considering 
human  frailty,  and  the  great  influence  which 
motives  of  ambition  and  avarice  frequently  exer- 
cise over  the  upper  classes  of  society,  we  must 
rather  lament  than  wonder  at  this  event ;  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  that  under  the  short  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  a  monarch  possessed  much 
less  of  the  arts  and  means  of  seduction  than 
Sigismund  the  Third,  and  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
try such  as  England,  several  persons  were  induced 
to  abandon  their  creed,  in  order  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign  by  conforming  to  his 
religion.  Another  means  employed  by  the  king 
to  exterminate  the  anti-Romanist  party,  was  to 
leave  unpunished  all  the  aggressions  made  on 
them,  in  open  breach  of  law.  Thus,  by  ensuring 
impunity  for  crimes  which  deserved  capital 
punishment,  he  accustomed  the  nation  to  con- 
tempt ot  the  law,  by  which  he  undermined  the 


*  It  was  the  same  plan  which  Gratiani  proposed  to  Henry 
of  Valois.    Vide  page  85,  &c. 

f  Gradzinski,  palatine  of  Kalish^  and  Leszczynski^  palatine 
oi'  Belsk. 
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very  foundation  of  the  social  edifice,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  future  anarchy  and  disorder. 
The  first  attempt  which  the  Romanist  clergy  Attempt  of  the 

ii  •  •        t     •      •    ft  Roman  Catho- 

made  under  that  reign  to  regain  their  influence,  uc  clergy  to 

J        J.   xi_       T^'   X      /•  X*  recover  their 

was  a  motion  made  at  the  Diet  of  coronation,  lost  churches, 
1588,  to  restore  to  the  clergy  the  possessions  and  properties. 
tithes  taken  from  them  by  the  Protestants.  The 
influence  of  the  king  was  evident  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  for  this  very  proposition,  which  had  been 
rejected  under  Stephen  Battory,  was  now  passed, 
although  in  an  indirect  manner.  They  dared  not 
suggest  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  1556,  which 
authorized  eveiy  noble  to  introduce  in  his  estates 
such  mode  of  Christian  worship  as  he  might  choose, 
and  of  which  the  natural  consequence  was,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
the  place  should  belong  to  the  confession  esta- 
blished in  its  stead.  Then  again  the  confederation 
of  1573,  had  guaranteed  to  every  one  what  he  at 
that  time  possessed,  and  thereby  assured  to  the 
Protestants  the  tithes  and  estates  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  their  churches.  The  Diet  of 
1588  therefore  adopted  a  middle  course,  by  per- 
mitting the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  bring 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  their  property.  This 
permission,  however,  gave  no  advantage  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  did  not  even  seek 
to  profit  by  it,  as  it  was  almost  impossible,  without 
producing  a  commotion,  to  call  in  question  the 
rights  of  possession  of  numerous  estates.   Indeed, 
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several   rich  families,  having  returned  into  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,   were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  part  with  the  riches  they 
had  acquired  by  having  at  one  time  deserted  it. 
zamoyskrs  at-      jj^  jj^^  jjj^j  ^f  1 539   Zamovski  made  a  motion 

tempt  to  im-  '  *' 

Sretec^^'tb^  *^  establish  a  form  of  electing  the  king,  by  which 
^«  ^h^^he  f^r^ig'^  ^^d  domestic  intrigues  would  have  been 
opposition       prevented.    The  terms  of  it  did  not  declare  that 

of  the  reigning   *  ^ 

sovereign  and   the  king  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  they 

the  bishops.  ^ 

excluded  the  Austrian  family  from  the  throne. 
This  project  was  opposed  by  the  bishops  as  well 
as  by  the  king,  who  had  a  great  leaning  to  the 
Austrian  house ;  besides  they  chiefly  insisted  on 
a  declaration  that  the  king  should  be  a  Roman 
Catholic;  Zamoyski,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
on  the  retention  of  the  word  "  Catholic,"  without 
the  addition  of  the  word  "12owian."  This  scheme, 
therefore,  which  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment of  the  constitution  in  a  most  important 
point,  and  would  have  prevented  the  disorders 
occasioned  by  the  turbulent  manner  in  which 
monarchs  were  elected,  being  altogether  opposed 
by  the  bishops,  was  unfortunately  abandoned, 
but  the  condition  that  the  sovereign  should  be 
a  Roman  Catholic  was  not  established  until 
1659. 
The  Roman  The   Romau    Catholic    synod    assembled    at 

of  Gniesno,  in  Guicsuo  iu  1589,  adopted  very  decisive  resolutions 
severeresdu-  agaiust  the  oppoucnts  of  the  church.  The  con- 
h^^^hfch    federation  of  1573  was  strongly  condemned.    A 
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resolution  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  opening  in  are  confirmed 
towns  of  Protestant  churches  and  schools.  But  theVope.** 
the  most  important  enactment  of  that  synod  is, 
that  zealous  adherents  to  Rome  should  alone  be 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  that  the 
archbishops  should  not  dare  to  proclaim  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  whose  devotion  to  Rome  was 
doubtful.  That  resolution  was  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  even  increased 
the  severity  of  its  provisions.  According  to  this 
bull,  a  supporter  of  a  heretic  monarch  was  to  be 
excommunicated,  and  neither  be,  nor  any  of  his 
descendants,  to  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities. It  prohibited  bishops  from  shewing  any 
favour  to  heretics,  even  in  worldly  relations ;  and 
decreed  excommunication  against  all  who  should 
participate  in  any  act  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  the  church  and  the  Pope.  As,  however, 
ecclesiastical  laws  promulged  against  the  abettors 
of  heresy  and  heretics  could  not  produce  any 
effect,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose more  effectual  means,  and  the  Protestant 
church  of  Cracow  was  again  destined  to  become 
the  object  of  Romanist  vengeance. 

On  the  23d  May  1591,  a  mob  led  on  by  the  Destruction  of 
students  of  the  university,  and  instigated  by  the  church* of  ^ 
Jesuits,  attacked  the  above-mentioned  church,*  m^b.^^  ^  * 


*  HeydeBStein  says  that  the  riot  was  occasioned  by  some 
Scotch,  who  had  at  that  time. a  considerable  congregation  at 

VOL.  II.  H  C'*c«^ 
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Protestant  as- 
semblies, to 
oppose  Roman 
Catholic  per- 
secution by 
legal  means. 


and  after  some  resistance,  destroyed  and  burned 
it.  This  violence,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
enact  a  similar  scene  of  horror  at  Vilna,  spread 
alarm  among  all  the  Protestants  of  Poland,  who 
foresaw  their  speedy  ruin  if  such  crimes  were  to 
remain  unpunished.  They  convened  a  synod  at 
Chmielnik,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  means 
of  defending  their  franchises ;  but  they  abstained 
from  all  violent  resolutions,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  monarch,  in  order  to  represent  to  him 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  of 
the  liberties  of  the  nation.  This  deputation,  com- 
posed of  twenty-six  persons,  under  the  presidency 
of  Plaza,  starost  of  Lubaczow,  represented  to  the 
monarch,  in  a  respectful  manner,  their  grievances. 
Sigismund  promised  to  punish  the  guilty,  to 
maintain  religious  liberty,  and  gave  his  authoriza- 
tion for  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  church  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  assembly  of  Chmielnik,  as 
one  contrary  to  his  authority ;  and  also  prohibited 
a  general  meeting  which  the  Protestants  intended 


Cracow  as  well  as  in  several  other  towns  of  Poland,  and  who 
having  commenced  a  public  disputation  about  religion,  which 
ended  in  a  quarrel^  killed  some  of  their  adversaries.  In  such 
a  case  the  aggression  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Pro- 
testants. Skarga  also  accuses  the  Protestants.  No  other  his- 
torian, whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic^  mentions  that 
circumstance.  Thuanus  positively  declares  that  it  was  produced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits. 
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to  convene  at  Radom.  This  interview,  instead  of 
pacifying  the  minds  of  men,  increased  the  general 
irritation;  and  the  Protestants,  notwithstanding 
the  royal  prohibition,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  which  allowed  such 
meetings,  convened  a  large  assembly  at  Radom. 
This  assembly  was  numerously  attended,  and  com-' 
posed  of  many  influential  persons ;  and  it  carefully 
avoided  every  appearance  of  sedition,  of  which  it 
was  accused  by  the  Romanist  party.  It  resolved 
to  obtain  at  the  next  Diet  a  confirmation  of  their 
rights,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  confederation 
of  1573.  A  general  wish  was  also  expressed,  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  next  Diet  should  fix  some 
places  wherein  the  Protestants  might  publicly  ex- 
ercise their  religious  worship  in  perfect  security. 
The  Romanist  party,  however,  fully  obtained  their 
object  in  respect  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
Cracow ;  the  congregation  dared  not  rebuild  it, 
and  transferred  their  place  of  worship  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Alexandrowitze,  as  a  place  of  greater 
security.  The  violence  hitherto  directed  against 
the  Protestant  church  of  Cracow  was  now  turned 
towards  the  members  of  its  congregation,  and  the 
house  of  John  Kolay,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  Attack  of  a 
of  Cracow,  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  diWduautcra- 
mob  on  the  7th  May  1593.  The  municipality  itself  ed!"  ''"^""^^' 
reported  this  event  to  the  king,  with  full  evidence 
of  the  crime,  and  requested  that  security  might 
be  given  to  person   and  property.     The   king, 

h2 
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Fruitless  at-     howcver,  made  them  no  answer,  and  by  allowing 

tempts  of  the      ^,  .    ,  ,  -.i     •  -x  c 

Jesuits  to  de-    the  Fioters  to  escape  with  impunity,  gave  proof 

mian  church  of  that  hc  was  not  displeased  with  their  proceed- 

osnania.         .^^^  ^^^^  Jesuits  of  Posnania,  wishing  to  imitate 

the  scenes  of  Cracow,  sent  their  pupils  to  attack 
the  church  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  in  1593 ; 
but,  as  the  mob  did  not  join  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  desist  from  the  enterprize,  and  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  threats  and  imprecations. 
This  alSair  was  brought  before  the  Diet  of  War- 
saw, and  the  influence  of  the  Protestants  being 
still  sufficiently  strong  to  enact,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  opposition  from  the  Roman  clergy,  a 
law  which  decreed  penalties  against  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  the  Bohemian  brethren  en- 
joyed a  few  years  of  tranquillity.* 

In  the  province  of  Prussia,  which  had  a  se- 
parate constitution,  and  where  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  less  restricted  than  in  Poland,  Roman 
Catholic  reaction  was  manifested  in  a  more 
decisive  manner.  Sigismund  passing  through 
that  province  on  a  journey  to  Sweden,  in  1593, 
ordered  that  the  principal  churches  of  Thorn 
and  Elbing,  where  Lutheranism  was  dominant, 
should  be  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship. The  inhabitants  pleaded  in  vain  the  long 
possession  which  they  had  had  of  them,  and  that 
their    religious    liberties   were  secured   by  law. 

*  Vide  LukaszewicZ;  page  139, 
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Thorn  requested  to  be  at  least  free  from  the 
presence  of  the  Jesuits,  but  could  not  obtain  its 
suit.  As  resistance  was  impossible  they  submit- 
ted, but  became  deeply  alienated  from  their  loyalty 
to  the  crown  of  Poland.*  The  town  of  Dantzic 
was  also  ordered  to  restore  the  church  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship;  this 
created  a  bloody  riot,  in  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded :  and  if  the  senate  of  the  city  had  not 
adopted  energetic  measures  in  order  to  restore 
tranquillity,  it  is  probable  that  the  infuriated  po- 
pulace would  have  murdered  all  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. This  commotion  induced  the  king  to 
suspend  his  measures  for  the  restoration  of  Ro- 
manism at  Dantzic,  and  the  rioters  were  not 
even  prosecuted.  The  king  was  more  successful 
in  1595,  and  the  church  in  question  was  restored 
to  the  Romanists.  Dantzic  petitioned  the  Diet 
for  redress,  but  in  vain. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  opinions 
which  the  leading  organs  of  the  Romanist  party 
proclaimed  on  the  occasion  of  the  deplorable 
events  which  we  have  described  in  this  chapter. 
The  Jesuit  Skarga,  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
that  Poland  had  ever  produced,  who  enjoyed  great 


*  Elbinga  civitc^  prescriptiane  regis  cidacta  Ecclesiam  Pa~ 
rochialem  rUui  Catholico  resiituit.  Sed  alia  mente  illd  offensd 
reposd  a  rege  et  regno  Polonia  alienatio  animos  civium  invasiU — 
Piasecki. 
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favour  with  king  Sigismund  the  Third,  published 
a  pamphlet  *  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  church  at  Cracow,  in  which  he 
not  only  excused,  but  highly  approved  of  that 
proceeding.  He  begins  in  a  high  flown  style, 
maintaining  that  he  speaks  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  6«z*  instinctu  ut  puto  Spiritus 
Dei  loquor.  He  then  proceeds  to  exculpate  the 
students  of  the  university  from  having  begun  the 
attack  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  thanks 
Heaven  for  having  punished  the  guilty.  This 
attempt  to  exculpate  his  party,  by  throwing 
the  guilt  of  the  first  aggression  on  the  opposite 
one,  would  have  been  but  a  natural  consequence 
of  pleading  a  cause;  but  Skarga  justified  the 
act  itself,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done,  as  being  accidental 
and  prohibited.  He  maintained  that  what  ex- 
isted unlawfully,  could  be  destroyed  without  in- 
justice ;  and  that  the  Protestant  church  did  not 
exist  legally,  because  the  local  bishops,  to  whom, 
by  the  authority  of  God,  judgment  about  the 
truth  of  religion  exclusively  belongs,  had  not 
authorized  its  erection.  According  to  that  doc- 
trine, no  religious  establishment,  which  was  not 
approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  could  be 
lawful.    The  destruction  of  the  heretical  church 


*  Adnotatio  ad  EvangeUcos  et  aHos  AcathoUcost  esc  parte 
Jani  Cracoviensi  eversi,  Sfc* 
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was  necessary,  because  it  gave  occasion  to  con- 
tinual commotions.  This  should  have  been  done 
long  before  by  the  public  authority,  but  it  had 
been  delayed  from  fear  of  disturbance,  until  in- 
fants had  done  the  deed,  or  rather  Divine  power 
had  acted  through  them,  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  innovators  had  despoiled  churches, 
expelled  the  true  priests,  usurped  their  incomes, 
abolished  the  tithes,  destroyed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church,  and  increased  their  fortunes  by  sa- 
crilege. This  same  Skarga  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
mend as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  Lewis 
the  Ninth  of  France,  who  ordered  the  tongues  of 
blasphemers  to  be  cut  out,  and  to  say  that  all 
those  who  approved  of  religious  liberty  were 
blasphemers.  It  was  not  only  in  this  pamphlet 
that  Skarga  recommended  the  abolition  of  heresy 
by  every  possible  means,  but  all  his  sermons, 
particularly  those  which  he  preached  before  the 
king  and  the  assembled  diet,  were  full  of  the 
most  violent  and  bitter  invectives  against  the 
Protestants,  expressed  in  the  most  eloquent  lan- 
guage ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  celebrated 
preacher  contributed  greatly  to  the  triumph  of 
his  church  in  Poland. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SYNOD  OF  THORN,  HELD  BY  THE  UNITED  PROTESTANT 

CONFESSIONS. 

Dissensions         Tu£  dangers  which  threatened  the  Protestant 
ftStestants!     cause  in  Poland  were  daily  increasing.    Instead 

of  opposing  the  Romanist  reaction,  which  was 
growing  bolder  and  bolder,  the  Protestants,  torn 
on  one  side  by  the  dogmatical  intolerance  of  the 
Lutherans,  and  on  the  other  by  the  daring  spe* 
culations  of  the  anti-Trinitarians,  subversive  of 
revelation  itself,  were  divided  amongst  themselves. 
Gericius  having  written  to  several  German  aca* 
demies  against  the  union  of  Sandomir,  collected 
many  of  their  answers,  in  which  all  the  Luther- 
ans who  adhered  to  this  union  were  declared 
false  brethren  and  Samaritans.  Excited  by  this 
injfluence^  Gliczner,*  who  had  for  a  long  time 
remained  steady  in  his  adherence  to  the  union  of 

*  Erasmus  Gliczner,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Lutheran  divines  of  Poland,  was  bom  about 
15S0  at  Znin,  a  place  in  Grand  Poland.  He  studied  at  the 
school  of  Goldbergs  in  Silesia,  which  enjoyed  at  that  time  a 
great  reputation,  afler  which  he  visited  several  universities  of 
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Sandomir,  began  to  waver,  and  published  in 
Polish,  in  1594,  the  Lutheran  confession  of  1530, 
which   was   in  opposition   to  the  consensus  of 


Germany.  He  became  known  by  his  polemics  with  John  Caper, 
who,  from  a  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Grand 
Poland,  passed  to  the  reformed  confession,  which  he  after- 
wards deserted  for  anti-Trinitarian  doctrines.  Gliczner  wrote 
against  him  «  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  and  another  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  both  in  Latin.  He  was  for  some 
time  pastor  of  Thorn,  whence  he  returned  again  to  Grand 
Poland,  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  at  which 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  that  province.  We  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  shewing  the  active  part  which  he  took  at 
several  synods.  In  1592  he  settled  at  Strasburg,  a  town  of  Polish 
Prussia,  where  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sophia  Dzia- 
IjOiski,  lady  to  the  grand  cup-bearer  of  Poland,  and  sister  to  the 
great  Zamoyski.  He  died  at  the  above-mentioned  place,  1603. 
Although  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the  union  of  Sandomir  was 
often  wavering,  he  alone  it  was  who  prevented  the  Lutherans 
from  separating  from  it  during  his  life-time,  for  after  his  death 
the  Lutheran  pastors  refused  to  assist  at  the  synods  of  other 
Protestant  confessions.  His  principal  works,  besides  those  we 
have  already  mentioned,  are  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Philemonem,  Gradisci  (Grodzisko,  a  little  town  in  Grand 
Poland),  1572,  in  Polish.  Ckronicon  viice,  doctrince  et  operum 
Jesu  Chritti,  ex  quatuor  Evangelistis  coUecta,  ibid.  1579,  also  in 
Polish.  AppeUatio  sen  apologia  confederationis  Regni  Polonice 
inter  dissidentes  de  religione.  Regiomonti,  1598,  in  Polish. 

N.B.  It  was  customary,  at  that  time,  to  give  a  Latin  title  to 
works  written  in  Polish. 

Answer  to  the  Jesuits  on  certain  questions  about  the  church 
and  purgatory,  Grodzisko,  1579,  in  Polish.  Ckronicon  Regum 
Polonice,  Thorn,  1597,  in  Latin. 
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Sandomir.    This  produced  a  difference  between 
him  and   the   Bohemian  brethren,   particularly 
their  superintendent,   Symon   Theophilus  Tur- 
nowski,  a  division  which  menaced  the  Protest- 
ants of  Grand  Poland,  when  the  Jesuits  were 
particularly  active,  with  most  deplorable  conse- 
quences. 
The  principal        Thesc  circumstauccs  induced  the  principal  Pro- 
^^d  auht  testant  noblemen  assembled  at  the  Diet  of  Cracow, 
i^r^sS^r  in  February  1595,  as  well  as  the  chief  ministers 
the^sMie"^'™   of  the  three  Protestant  confessions,  to  convoke  a 
y^*gf^^  general  synod  at  Thorn,  on  the  21st  August  of 
Se  unkS^T    the  same  year.     During  the  same  Diet,  Andreas 
smdomir.        Lcszczyuski,  palatine  of  Brest,  in  Cujavia,  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  the  differences  between  Tur- 
nowski  and  Gliczner,   on  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 1.  They  both  were  to  forgive  and  forget 
their  mutual  offences.     2.  Gliczner,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lutheran  churches,  was  to  induce 
Gericius  to  accept  and  subscribe  to  the  consensus 
of  Sandomir.    3.  All  works  which  were  written 
on  both  sides  for  and  against  the  above-mentioned 
consensus,  were  to  be  suppressed.  4.  Neither  side 
was  to  publish  any  works,  except  in  conformity 
to  the  4th  resolution  of  the  synod  of  Ylodis- 
lav,  1583.*    5.  The  consensus  of  Sandomir,  pub- 
lished by  Turnowski  at  Thorn,  1572,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  censure  of  the  next  ensuing 

*  Vide  page  80. 
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general  synod.  6.  The  confession  of  Augsburg 
was  to  be  published  a  second  time  by  Gliczner, 
after  a  revision  by  the  seniors  of  the  other  confes- 
sions; and  the  preface  then  in  use,  which  was 
hostile  to  the  Bohemian  and  Helvetian  churches, 
was  to  be  omitted.  7.  Should  any  misunderstand- 
ing arise  between  these  two  superintendents, 
they  were  to  be  arranged  in  a  fraternal  manner 
by  arbitrators.  8.  Both  the  superintendents  were 
to  consent  to  a  general  synod,  when  the  noble- 
men should  have  decided  upon  holding  one. 

The  general  synod  which  assembled  at  Thorn 
on  the  21st  August  1595,  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  Protestant  convocations  in  Poland, 
and  we  shall  therefore  give  our  readers  a  detailed 
account  of  its  proceedings,  which  will  convey 
to  them  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
deliberations  of  such  assemblies  were  conducted 
in  Poland.  It  was  composed  of  more  than  seventy  Members  of 
clergymen  of  the  Helvetian,  Bohemian,  and  Au-  assembled  from 
gustan  confessions,  and  of  a  great  number  of  tiJe^pSushdo- 
nobles  from  Grand  and  Little  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Polish  Prussia,  Red  and  White  Russia,  Volhy- 
nia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine;  so  that  all  the 
provinces  of  the  then  vast  Polish  empire  were 
represented  at  that  synod.  On  the  above-men- 
tioned day,  all  the  members  of  that  synod  as- 
sembled in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Mary, 
where,   after  divine  service,   they  elected  as  a 


mmions. 
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lay  director,  Stanislav  Orzelski,*  starost  of 
Radziejow,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
convoking  the  synod,  and  for  his  assistant,  An- 
dreas Rzeczycki,  chamberlain  of  Lublin,  both 
following  the  Helvetian  church ;  as  clerical 
directors,  Erasmus  Gliczner,  superintendent  of 
the  Lutheran  churches  in  Grand  Poland,  Theo- 
philus  Turnowski,  superintendent  of  the  Bo- 
hemian churches  in  the  same  province,  and 
Francis  Jezierski,  superintendent  of  the  Helve- 
tian churches  in  Little  Poland.  Notaries  of  the 
synod  were  nominated,  from  the  laymen  Christo- 
pher Pawlowski,  and  from  the  clergy  Daniel  Mi- 
kolajewski,  minister  of  the  Helvetian  church  at 
Radziejow.  The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
clergy  assembled,  and  resolved,  that  during  the 
continuance  of  the  synod,  some  ministers  should 
be  appointed  to  preach  daily  at  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning;  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  most 


*  Orzelski  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  influence  in  his 
country.  He  was  frequently  employed  in  public  service^  having 
been  elected  a  member  of  several  diets^  at  one  of  which^  that  of 
1582^  he  presided  as  marshal.  Janocki^  a  Roman  Catholic 
author,  applies  to  him  Horace's  verse.  Integer  vUce,  sceherisque 
purus.  Orzelski  described  in  Polish  the  events  of  the  interreg- 
num of  1573  and  1574^  and  the  same  Janocki  calls  this  compo- 
sition memoratissimum  opus.  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  has  never  yet  been  published. — Vide  page  48^ 
note* 
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distinguished   amongst  them   offered  their  ser* 
vices. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  22d  August, 
when,  after  divine  service,  it  was  resolved  to  begin 
the  business  by  receiving  the  various  messages  various 
addressed  to  the  synod.  The  first  of  these  mes-  !2idr^^  to 
sages  was  that  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  ^^^ 
clergy  of  Lithuania,  in  which  these  two  orders 
stated,  that  being  unable,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance,  to  take  part,  as  a  body,  in  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  synod,  they  had  sent  delegates,  fur- 
nished with  extensive  powers,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  synod.  The  second  message  was 
from  Constantine,  prince  of  Ostrog,  palatine  of 
Kiof,  who  followed  the  Greek  church.  The  third 
was  from  the  nobles  professing  the  tenets  of  the 
same  church,  and  inhabiting  the  palatinate  of 
Russia,  Volhynia,  jflftd  other  provinces;  they 
offered  to  the  Protectants  their  assistance,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  unite  with  them.  The  fourth 
was  from  the  nobility  of  the  palatinate  of  Russia, 
professing  the  reformed  religion,  and  assembled  at 
a  local  synod  at  Prochnica.'The  fifth  was  from  the 
Protestant  nobility  of  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir, 
assembled  at  the  provincial  synod  of  Ivanovitze. 
The  sixth  came  from  the  superintendent  and  the 
chief  nobles  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Zator  and  Osviecim.  The  seventh  from 
Stanislav  Gostomski,  palatine  of  Rava.  The  eighth 
from  Christopher  Zenowicz,  palatine  of  Brest,  in 
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Lithuania.  The  ninth  from  Nicholas  Monivid 
Dorohostayski,  palatine  of  Polock.*  The  tenth 
from  Alexander,  prince  Prunski,  castellan  of 
Troki.  The  eleventh  from  Nicholaus  Ostrorog,  a 
nobleman  in  the  palatinate  of  Russia.  The  twelfth 
from  the  palatinates  of  Lublin  and  ^S^lz.  The 
thirteenth  from  the  palatinates  of  Cujavia  and 
Inovroclav.  When  all  these  messages  had  been 
heard,  Bykowski,  castellan  of  Lenczyca  and  dele- 
gate of  the  king,  entered  the  assembly,  and  said : 
Attempts  «  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose 
royal  deputy,    and  with  whosc  authorization  you  here  hold  this 

And  sever&l 

other  Roman-   assembly.     We  brothersf  have  it  in   suspicion. 

^'»^od?*^  Know  that  I  have  a  writ  of  his  majesty  the  king, 

by  which  I  am  instructed,  that  wherever  you 
would  hold  your  assembly,  I  should  appear  there, 
and  admonish  you  to  abandon  your  undertaking, 
and  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  majesty ; 
because  it  is  apprehended  that  this  assembly 
ought  not  to  be  held  against  the  person  of  his 
royal  majesty,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  repub- 
lic." After  having  concluded  his  oration,  he  de- 
livered the  king's  letter,  which  was  read  aloud. 
Bykowski  then  left  the  assembly,  having  declared 


*  A  Lithuanian  grandee,  celebrated  for  his  various  accom- 
plishments and  learning ;  he  is  the  author,  amongst  others^  of  a 
work  on  horses,  published  in  Polish,  under  the  title  ^^  Hippica." 

f  Brothers  was  the  common  manner,  amongst  the  Polish 
nobles^  of  designating  their  fellow-citizens  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 
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that  he  should  return  on  the  following  day  to 
receive  an  answer.  Soon  afterwards  entered 
a  nobleman,  pretending  to  be  a  delegate  from 
the  palatinate  of  Culm,  and  protested  against 
the  assembly ;  after  which  entered  a  deputy 
of  Hieronymus  Rozrazewski,  bishop  of  Cujavia, 
who  likewise  protested  against  the  synod,  main- 
taining that  it  was  illegal,  that  it  was  opening 
the  door  to  internal  commotions,  and  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  the  Catholic  religion,  as  well 
as  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Similar  protes- 
tations were  made  by  delegates  from  the  pala- 
tinates of  Plock  and  Pomerania.  The  assembly 
answered  to  all  these  messages,  that  the  Protes- 
tants made  no  innovation  by  convoking  their  own 
meetings.  The  Polish  Protestants  now  assembled, 
as  well  as  formerly  on  several  occasions,  were  far 
from  conspiring  against  their  country,  as  they  were 
unjustly  accused  of  doing  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  they  loved  their  country  and  were  its  devo- 
ted children  ;  and  not  only  did  they  not  wish  to 
injure  it,  but  that  they  were  always  ready  to  spill 
their  blood  for  its  sake,  of  which  a  sufficient  proof 
was  given  by  their  brethren  of  the  Ukraine  and 
Podolia,  who  had  intended  to  join  the  synod,  but 
having  heard  that  the  Tartars  had  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  had  preferred  to  hapten  to  the 
defence  of  their  country,  instead  of  deliberating 
about  the  welfare  of  their  religion.  The  reply  to 
the  deputy  of  the  bishop  of  Cujavia  was  as  fol- 
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lows  :  "  That  although  the  synod  has  no  neces- 
sity of  rendering  an  account  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  bishop,  as  the  persons  who  compose  that 
synod  do  not  belong  to  his  jurisdiction;  yet, 
and  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  bishop,  the 
synod  informs  him,  that  the  cause  and  object  of 
its  convocation  are  as  follows :  1 .  To  remove 
every  misunderstanding,  if  there  be  any,  amongst 
the  Protestants  of  Poland,  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  some  articles  of  faith,  and  to  con- 
firm the  consensus  of  Sandomir.  2.  To  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  maintaining  the  peace  which  was 
guaranteed  to  the  ^Protestants  by  the  constitutions 
(enactments  of  the  Diet)  and  the  Pacta  conventa,* 
because  they  were  continually  exposed  to  great 
grievances  and  injuries  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  such  as  the  destruction  of  churches, 
every  kind  of  aggression  and  robbery,  and  even 
the  violation  of  graves,  by  the  disinterment  and 
ejection  of  dead  bodies." 

Before  the  opening  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
synod,  the  delegates  of  the  Prussian  towns  were 
invited  to  take  a  part  in  them,  but  they  ex- 
cused themselves  on  account  of  the  prohibition 
signified  to  them  by  the  royal  deputy.  After 
which  Orzelski,  director  of  the  synod,  addressed 


*  Pacta  conventa  was  the  name  by  which  the  articles  of 
the  constitution^  which  the  monarch  swore  at  his  accession  to 
maintain^  were  called. 
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the  assembly  by  an  oration,  in  which,  having  ex- 
pressed the  object  of  the  convocation,  he  declared 
that  two  important  objects  were  to  occupy  it,  Twofold  object 
viz.  t  1 .  The  renewal,  confirmation,  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  consensus  of  Sandomir,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  church  ;  and,  2.  The  invention  of  means  for 
preventing  the  manifold  injuries  and  persecutions 
to  which  the  Polish  Protestants  were  exposed, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

After  this  address  the  members  of  the  assembly 
left  the  church  and  adjourned  to  a  large  hall 
belonging  to  the  school,  where  the  laymen  took 
place  on  one  side,  and  the  clergy  on  the  other. 
E.  Gliczner  began  the  psalm  :  "  Our  help  comes 
from  the  Lord,"  which  being  sung,  all  present 
said  a  prayer  on  their  bended  knees. 

The  director  having  recapitulated  the  chief 
subjects  for  deliberation,  moved  that  the  consen- 
sus of  Sandomir,  as  the  principal  foundation  of 
the  union  of  the  Protestant  confessions,  should 
be  read,  and  that  if  any  thing  contrary  to  that 
union  should  be  detected,  it  should  be  abolished. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Leszczynski,  pala- 
tine of  Brest  of  Cujavia.  Ovzelski  then  began  to 
read  that  document,  but  was  opposed  by  Gericius, 
who  maintained  that  the  consensus  of  Sandomir  opposition  of 
was  not  in  harmony  with  itself,  as  the  framers  of  ^  "** 
it  spoke  in  the  title  of  the  differences  existing 
between  the  <!onfessions  that  concluded  it,  and 

VOL.  II.  I 
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maintain  in  the  preamble  that  the  same  confessions 
agreed  amongst  themselves  in  every  thing.  Ovzel- 
ski  answered  this  observation  by  stating,  that  the 
members  of  the  synod  of  Sandomir  knew  well  and 
acknowledged  the  difference  of  the  three  confes- 
sions (the  Lutheran,  Bohemian,  and  Helvetian), 
but  that  they  did  not  consider  that  difference  so 
important  as  to  destroy  their  fraternal  union. 
Gericius  required  stronger  proofs  that  these  con- 
fessions agreed  among  themselves,  and  demanded 
that  the  matter  should  be  again  strictly  investi- 
gated ;  "  because,"  said  he,  "  the  divines  of  these 
confessions  abroad  teach  and  write  in  a  different 
manner,  and  accuse  each  other  of  errors."  Lesz- 
czynski  rejoined,  that  the  Polish  Protestants  had 
nothing  to  do  with  foreign  controversy,  and  that 
controversy  itself  had  been  silenced  in  Poland  by 
the  consensus  of  Sandomir.  Ovzelski  added,  that 
the  difference  of  doctrines  in  the  three  confessions 
was  entirely  removed  in  Poland  ;  that  foreign  con-r 
troversy  in  that  respect  was  by  no  means  new,  but 
that  internal  disputes  were  terminated  by  the  con-^ 
sensus  of  Sandomir,  and  he  therefore  requested 
that  the  consensus  might  be  now  read, "  in  order," 
said  he,  "  that  as  it  was  brought  to  bear,  witb 
great  pains  and  by  the  most  eminent  men,  it  may 
not,  after  so  many  years,  be  subjected  to  doubt, 
and  we  may  learn  whether  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  church  of  God  which  is  opposed  to  the  union 
of  Sandomir,  and  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
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find  ont  some  means  of  strengthening  that  union." 
Erasmus  Gliczner  then  stated  the  reasons  which 
had  brought  about  the  consensus  of  Sandomir ; 
and  maintained,  that  it  had  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  virulent  writings  published  by  the 
ministers  of  the  three  confessions  against  each 
other ;  that  the  Lutheran  ministers,  considering 
the  nnion  to  be  usefiil,  had  acceded  to  it,   noK 
from  motives  of  worldly  gain  or  fear,  but  had  acted 
according  to  the  precepts  of  God,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  custom 
of  the  primitive  church,  whereby  the  holy  fathers 
silenced  at  synods,  in  a  fraternal  manner,  all  dif- 
ferences  of  minor  importance,  and  also  of  Martin 
Luther,  who  had  agreed  at  Marburg  with  the 
followers  of  the  Helvetian  confession,  and  given 
them  his  hand.   **  I  have  scrupulously  adhered  to 
that  union,"  continued  Gliczner,  "and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity.  Altercation 
But  now  some  persons  attack  it  in  an  open  man-  mus  Gliczner 
ner,  particularly  in  Lithuania ;  for  instance,  Vola-  ministers  of 
nus,  who  inserted  in  the  preface  of  his  reply  to  the  confession. 
Jesuit  Skarga,  the  following  words :  m  that  book 
(the  consensus  of  Sandomir),  the  presence  of  I  he 
body  of  Christ  is  denied.    The   lately  deceased 
minister,  Paul  Gilowski,  also  published  a  cate- 
chism, which  contains  positions  that  destroy  our 
union  with  the  Calvinists."  Popowski,  minister  of 
the  Helvetian  confession  at  Vilna,  answered  the 
objection  which  Gliczner  made  to  the  followers  of 

i2 
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that  confession,  by  the  question,  whether  the 
ministers  of  the  Helvetian  confession  were  not  at 
liberty  to  expound  the  doctrine  about  the  Lord's 
Supper  ?  Gorayski,  a  nobleman  of  the  same  con- 
fession, insisted  that  the  consensus  of  Sandomir 
should  be  read,  because  it  was  only  by  that  means 
that  every  member  of  the  synod  could  be  enabled 
to  give  his  opinion  about  it.  Gliczner  asseiled 
once  more,  that  many  of  the  Helvetian  confession 
were  destroying  the  consensus,  by  teaching  and 
writing.  This  occasioned  great  discontent  amongst 
the  members  of  that  confession,  which  was  increas- 
ing, when  Rey,  chamberlain  of  Lublin,  desiring 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  said :  **  We  have  assembled 
here,  not  to  discuss  which  doctrine  about  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  truest,  but  in  order  to  unite 
more  closely,  and  to  strengthen  the  union  of  San- 
domir." After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  clerical  members  of  the  synod  should 
give  their  opinions  touching  the  consensus,  and 
all  of  them,  except  Gericius,  agreed  in  confirming 
it,  and  the  more  readily,  that  Valentinus  Curio, 
minister  of  the  Helvetian  confession  at  Radziejow, 
read  to  the  assembly  an  approbation  of  that  con- 
sensus, signed  by  the  professors  of  the  universities 
of  Wittemberg,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  Gliczner  began  again  to 
praise  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  extol  it 
above  all  others,  thereby  provoking  a  new  dispute 
with  the  followers  of  the  Helvetian  confession, 
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^hicb  was  silenced  by  the  director  of  the  synod, 
who,  after  having  recommended  the  confirmation 
of  the  consensus  of  Sandomir,  put  the  question, 
"  whether  it  was  disapproved  of  by  any  member 
of  the  synod  ? "  This  question  met  with  an  unani- 
mous answer,  that  they  confirmed  it,  and  a 
committee  composed  of  ministers  of  the  three 
confessions,  and  six  lay  members,  was  appointed^ 
to  induce  Gericius  to  accept  and  sign  the  consen- 
sus. Thus  terminated  the  labours  of  the  first  day. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  synod  took  place 
on  the  23d  August :  when,  after  the  usual  service, 
an  audience  was  given  to  Caspar  Luszkowski, 
delegate  of  prince  Constantine  Ostrogski,  palatine 
of  Kiof,  the  chief  of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern 
church  in  Poland,  and  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most  powerful  of  the  grandees  of  that  country^ 
The  letter  of  prince  Ostros^ski,  addressed  to  the  Message  of 

*  .  .  .  pnnce  Ostrog- 

synod,  expressed  a  wish  for  union  with  the  Pro-  sw,  the  leader 

*'  rt*  •  •  •  of  the  followers 

testants,  and  offered  assistance,  in  case  it  should  of  the  Eastern 

•  •  I  •     church  in 

be  required,  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  the  Anti-  Poland. 
romanists  by  force  of  arms.*  Luszkowski  added, 
verbally,  that  prince  Ostrogski  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  meditated 
some  attempts  against  the  liberties  of  the  Protes- 
tants and  Greeks,  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  addressed  to  the  vice  chancellor  a  letter, 

*  As  this  letter  g?ves  a  faithful  picture  of  the  position  of  the 
followers  of  the  Greek  church  in  Poland,  as  well  as  of  their 

fears. 
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i^  which  he  admonished  him,  as  a  senator,  to  re- 
present to  the  king  that  such  proceedings  being 

fears,  hopes^  and  wishes,  we  give  our  reader  a  translation  of  it. 
^^ '  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,  says  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house/  It  is  impossible  that  you,  gentlemen,  should  be  igno- 
rant that  I  have  always  stood  by  the  Protestants,  accepting  your 
Agenda  (book  of  the  service)  for  my  own,  without  having  that 
cause  which  I  have  now,  and  which  has  been  given  to  me  by 
some  heedless  clergymen,  who  have  put  on  our  necks  what 
they  had  resolved  cunningly,  secretly,  without  any  synod,  or 
even  our  consent«(a)  Now  since  such  a  great  and  important  cause 
has  been  given  to  us,  we  have  ten  times  stronger  motives  to 
stand  by  you,  as  we  are  much  more  distant  from  the  Romanists 
than  from  you,  and  therefore  we  must  act  in  common  with  you, 
and  your  injury  must  become  ours ;  more  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerns the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  not  only  of 
you,  but  of  all  the  Christian  confessions  (in  Poland) ;  for  the 
gentlemen  Romanists  and  Papists  having  assumed  the  name  of 
Catholics,  which  word  they  have  nowhere  in  their  language, 
but  having  taken  from  the  Greek  our  title  and  word  Catholic, 
and  usurped  it  from  us  Greeks,  have  appropriated  it  to  them- 
selves, and  called  themselves  Catholics.  They  persuade  his 
royal  Majesty,  a  holy,  pious,  and  learned  monarch  (h),  not  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  the  confederation  (that  of  1573),  call- 
ing it  a  sin.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a  much  greater  sin 

not 

(a)  He  meant  by  this,  the  union  with  Rome^  which  we  shall 
de^«Hbe  in  our  next  chapter. 

{h)  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  notoriously  bigotted 
Sigismund  the  Third,  proves  the  great  respect  which  was  paid 
to  royalty  in  Poland.  . 
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contrary  to  the  confederation  of  Warsaw,  1573, 
and  the  Pacta  Conventa,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
without  the  consent  of  the  states. 


not  to  keep  the  sacrosancta  of  an  odtbi  after  hnving  once  given 
it  to  God,  wlucb  not  only  Christian  sovereigns,  but  even  hea- 
thens keep,  and  those  who  do  not  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  lives 
or  realms.    If,  therefore,  his  royal  Majesty,  our  gracious  sove- 
reign, should  not,  which  God  forbid,  keep  the  oath  he  has  sworn 
to  us,  we  must  despair  of  our  rights  and  liberties.    I,  therefore, 
who  have  always  been  friendly  to  you  gentlemen  Protestants, 
am  now  wishing  you  so  well,  that  I  take  your  injury  for  my  own, 
your  fall  for  my  own,  and  in  case,  which  may  God  forbid,  of 
any  violence  to  you,  I  will  consider  it  as  ati  ipjury  done  to  my- 
self, for  I  will  make  common  cause  with  you ,  although  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  his  royal  Majesty,  a  christian,  pious,  and  just 
monarch,  will,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  offer 
to  us,  his  loyal  servants  and  subjects,  compulsion  and  violence. 
For  as  he  could  do  nothing  by  violence  and  compulsion  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  for  it  was  a  Protestant  minister, 
and  not  a  Popish  priest,  who  crowned  his  majesty  king  of  Swe- 
den, so  much  the  more  will  he  be  obliged  to  maintain  with  us, 
a  free  people,  in  this  kingdom  of  Poland,  things  a$  he  has  found 
them,  and  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.    For 
my  part,  I  know  that  we  who  confess  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  all  the  same,  and  that  we  are  aU  of  the 
same  religion,  and  that  the  difference  exists  only  in  some  cere* 
monies,  even  as  the  ancient  holy  and  apostolic  church  of  Jeru- 
salem has  twelve  altars,  and  being  under  the  rule  of  heathens, 
suffers  them  all  in  one  temple,  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this  the  rather,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
where  there  is  such  a  number  of  religions  and  sects,  they  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  that  every  spirit  may  praise  the  Lord  according 
to  his  conscience.    I  am  in  good  hopes  about  his  royal  majesty, 
our  gracious  sovereign,  that  if  we  make  good  opposition  in  this 
matter  he  will  not  offer  us  any  violence>  because  I  alone  can 

bring 
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Renewed  Luszkowski  had  not  yet  finished  deliverine:  his 

attempt  of  the  i          t*    i            i  .                                 -r 

royal  commu-  message,  when  Bykowski,  castellan  of  Lenczyca ; 

sioners  to  _^ 

disturb  the  Jelski,  castcUan  of  Dobrzyn ;  and  Svientoslawski, 

synod. 


bring  to  your  assistance,  if  not  twenty^  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
men.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentlemen  Papists,  I  mean 
their  priests,  could  muster  such  a  number,  if^  which  God  forbid^ 
leaving  the  enemies  of  the  holy  cross^  they  wished  to  offer 
violence  to  us,  their  brethren,  who  are  faithful,  and  who  live  as 
their  ancestors  did,  in  concord  and  good-will.    There  are  also 
many  Lithuanian  gentlemen,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  who  would 
be  with  us  and  for  us.  I  also  hope  froita  you,  gentlemen,  our  faith- 
ful Christian  brethren,  that  knowing  this  our  heart,  which  we 
offer  to  you,  you  will  act  towards  us  in  a  steady,  faithful,  bro- 
therly,  and  Christian  manner,  and  that  you  will  consider  all  our 
wrongs  as  your  own ;  that  you  will  give  us  every  kind  of  as- 
sistance and  advice,  and  send  your  delegates  to  our  synods  ;  in 
short,  that  you  will  shew  us  the  same  love  and  good-will  which 
we  offer  you.  We  send  you,  also,  the  articles  which  some  of  our 
clergy  have  secretly  and  treacherously  concocted  without  our 
knowledge,  bringing  us  under  the  rule  of  the  enemy  of  the  Son 
of  Gkxl,  submitting  us  to  the  domination  of  Anti-Christ,  and 
removing  us  from  Christ,  who  says :  <  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.'  They  wish  also  to  impose  upon  us  a  new  almanack, 
which  we  are  determined  to  oppose,  because  if,  which  God  for- 
bid, we  should  concede  to  them  the  smallest  point,  they  would 
extend  their  pretensions.    Therefore,  although  this  article  (the 
almanack)  has  nothing  to  do  with  faith  and  salvation,  still  it  is 
pernicious  to  allow  the  smallest  alteration ;  but  we  submit  it  to 
your  judgment,  that  you  may  give  us  your  advice  upon  that 
subject."  After  having  made  some  absurd  objections  against  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  the  letter  concludes  with  the  following  sen- 
sible remarks :  '^  It  is  not  well  that  many  among  you,  from  mo- 
tives of  piety,  occupy  themselves  only  with  spiritual  things,  and 
neglect  temporal  affairs,  such  as  going  to  war,  wearing  arms, 
assisting  at  the  elections,  and  becoming  nuncios  to  the  Diet, 

and 
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nuncio  of  the  last-named  district,  entered  the 
assembly,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  declared 
it  to  be  illegal,  because  none  except  the  monarch 
had  the  right  of  calling  assemblies  together.  This 
declaration  yr^  answered  by  Stanislav  Szafraniec, 
palatine  of  Cracow,  who  said  that  the  assembling 
of  Protestant  synods  was  no  innovation ;  that  their 
fidelity  to  the  country  was  proven ;  that  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  having  assem- 
bled a  synod  without  inviting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  it,  as  they  would  not  deliberate  about  affairs 
which  might  interest  the  king,  the  state,  or  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  only  concerning  their  own 
churches.  After  this  Ovzelski,  the  director  of  the 

and  deputies  to  the  tribunals.  The  Diet  of  Cracow  has  expe- 
rienced it  (the  bad  effects  of  it),  of  which  all  those  who  were 
present  there  may  give  a  more  ample  relation^  and  so  have  the 
tribunals,  (a)  It  is  not  only  myself  and  many  people  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  also  many  of  our  brethren  in  the  provinces  and  terri- 
tories of  Podolia,  Volhynia^  Premysl^  Leopo],  White  Russia,  and 
Lithuania,  who  agree  to  this  in  just  alarm  (because  it  matters 
little  about  the  body^  property,  and  life,  but  much  about  con- 
science and  salvation  of  the  soul),  and  they  wish,  not  only  to 
hold  an  assembly^  but  also  to  communicate  with  you  about  it^ 
to  make  representations  to  the  king,  and  to  counteract  it  at  the 
elections.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  you,  gentlemen,  consider- 
iog  the  approaching  times,  which  are  growing  very  difficult  for 
us,  should  not  reject  and  repel  from  you  men  of  other  sects^ 
neither  abuse  your  own,  but  rather  pray  to  God  that  you  may 
be  permitted  to  praise  him  in  unity  with  us/'  &c.  &c.  &c. 


{a)  Vide  page  50. 
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synod,  read  aloud  the  answer  given  to  the  kmg 
by  the  synod,  which  being  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners,   they   withdrew.     Luszkowski  then 
resumed  his  message,  and  delivered  to  the  synod 
a  letter  from  the  nobility  of  the  Greek  confes- 
sion, inhabiting  Red  and  White  Russia,  Podolia, 
Volhynia,  the  Ukraine,  &c.    They  complained 
of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  but 
particularly  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  some  Greek 
clergymen,  who  wished  "  to  subject  their  church 
to  the  Papal  yoke."    This  message  being  deli*- 
vered,  the  members  of  the  synod  resumed  their 
deliberations.  They  commenced  by  reading  their 
approbation  of  the  consensus  of  Sandomir,  made 
by  the  synod  of  Posnania,  1570 ;  after  which,  all 
the  ministers  present  declared  that  the  Augustan, 
Helvetian,  and  Bohemian  confessions  agreed  in 
the  principal  articles  of  Christian  doctrine,  such 
as  the  Scriptures,  God,  the  person  of  Christ,  God* 
man,  the  providence  of  God,  sin,  free-will,  law 
and  the  gospels,  justification,  faith,  the  universal 
church  and  Christ  its  head,  the  sacraments,  their 
number,  object  and  mode  of  reception,  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  finally,  the  resurrec- 
tion and  eternal  life.    As  to  what  concerns  other 
articles,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
about  which  the  Helvetian  and  Bohemian  confes- 
sions differed  from  that  of  Augsburg,  they  declared 
that  these  also  had  been  settled  by  the  consensus 
of  Sandomir.     The  same  day  the  committee  ap- 
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pointed  to  persuade  Gericius  into  accepting  and 
signing  the  consensus  of  Sandomir,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  overcome  his  obstinacy ;  all  the  argu- 
ments, and  representations  of  the  necessity  of  a 
union  in  order  to  prevent  the  impending  danger, 
which  threatened  all  the  Protestant  confessions 
alike,  remained  unavailing. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  synod  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  August.  After  the  usual  service,  the 
deliberations  were  opened  by  Symon  Theophilus 
Turnowski,  who  read  the  articles  of  the  con- 
sensus of  Sandomir  respecting  church  discipline, 
the  ordination  of  the  ministers,  &c.  &c.,  in 
order  that  the  synod  might  consider  whether  any 
reforms  were  required  in  those  points.  The  same 
day  the  commission  appointed  to  persuade  Greri- 
cius  to  desist  from  his  oppositiong  ave  its  report ; 
and  the  chairman,  Gorayski,  declared  in  a  long 
speech,  that  Gericius,  instigated  by  foreign  di- 
vines, refused  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
consensus  of  Sandomir;  that  although  the  opi- 
nions of  learned  foreigners  were  not  to  be  des- 
pised, it  was  wrong  to  make  light  of  the  opinions 
of  such  eminent  men  as  were  those  assembled  at 
this  synod,  and  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  Polish  church  and  its  wants  than 
foreigners ;  that,  after  all,  it  was  of  minor  conse- 
quence whether  Gericius  would  or  would  not  sign 
the  consensus;  but  that  it  was  much  more  im* 
portant  that  it  should  be  assented  to  by  the  towns 
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of  Prussia.  "  It  is  therefore  necessary,"  continued 
he,  "  to  inquire  of  them  whether  they  will  unite 
with  us,  for  they  must  see  in  what  danger  we  are 
placed,  and  what  we  are  suffering.  The  Roma- 
nists are  expelling  us  from  the  senate,  depriving 
us  of  dignities  and  offices,  so  that  we  are  becom-^ 
ing  foreigners  and  exiles  in  our  own  country. 
The  consensus  of  Sandomir  has  a  two-fold  ob- 
ject :  it  unites  us  in  the  church  of  God,  and  pre- 
vents scandal ;  and  it  unites  us,  in  a  political 
respect,  under  common  oppression  and  danger, 
so  that  every  one  may  assist  the  other  according 
to  his  power."  Agreeably  to  this  opinion,  a  de- 
putation was  appointed  to  inquire  from  the  de-* 
legates  of  the  Prussian  towns,  what  was  their 
opinion  about  the  consensus  of  Sandomir,  and 
Gericiuspcr-     whether  they  would  sign  it  ?   The  rest  of  the  day 

sists  in  bis  ...  . 

opposition,  and  was  spcut  in  deliberations  concerning  the  man<- 
thetown.         ncr  of  treating  Gericius,   who,  afraid  of  being 

compelled  to  sign  the  consensus,  secretly  left  the 
town. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  synod  was  on  the 
25th  August.  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the 
conduct  of  Gericius  was  discussed,  and,  after 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  Giiczner, 
The  synod  it  was  rcsolvcd,  by  a  large  majority,  to  excommu- 
nicate him.  A  formula  of  such  excommunication 
was  signed,  but  its  execution  was  suspended  till 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  in  order  to  give 
him  time  for  repentance.  The  same  day  the  depu- 


resolves  to 
excommuni- 
cate him. 
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tation  appointed  to  confer  with  the  delegates  of 
the  Prussian  towns  presented  their  report,  which 
stated,  that  the  delegates  had  promised  to  repre^ 
sent  that  matter  to  their  constituents,  and  would 
meanwhile  induce  the  Lutheran  clergy  of  their 
province  to  abstain  from  preaching  against  the 
consensus  of  Sandomir.  This  report  being  deli- 
vered, the  synod  entered  into  the  discussion  of 
the  second  proposition,  viz.  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  persecution  which  the  Protestants  began 
to  experience  in  several  parts  of  Poland,  There 
were  read  about  forty  complaints,  coming  from 
different  parts  of  Poland,  against  Romanists,  and 
the  Jesuits  in  particular,  detailing  the  manifold 
and  grievous  injuries  which,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  were  inflicted  upon  Protestants, 
It  was  resolved,  that  these  grievances  should  be 
represented  at  the  next  Diet  to  the  king  and 
the  state. 

The  fifth  and  last  meeting  took  place  on  the 
28th  August.  After  the  usual  preliminary  ser- 
vice, the  director  of  the  synod  read  the  answer 
to  the  king;  andTheop.Turnowski,  the  amended 
enactments  of  the  synod.  The  several  enactments 
and  resolutions  of  the  synod  were  signed,  and 
general  seniors,  as  well  as  deputies  to  the  king*, 

*  As  delegates  to  the  monarch  were  chosen,  Andreas  Lesz- 
czynski,  palatine  of  Brest  Cujavia;  Stanislav  Szafraniec^ 
palatine  of  Cracow ;  Andreas  M^dnski,  castellan  of  Vilna'; 
Andreas  Szafraniec,  starost  of  Lelov ;  Andreas  Zaremba,  and 

some 
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to  the  chancellor,  to  the  palatine  of  Kiof,  prince 
Ostrogski,  and  to  several  palatinates,  were  cho- 
sen. Many  speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
were  delivered,  after  which  all  the  members  of 
the  synod  assembled  in  the  church,  to  render 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  their  labours,  and,  after  singing  the 
eighty-fourth  Psalm  and  the  Arabrosian  Hymn, 
the  assembly  separated. 
Summary  of         The  resolutious  of  this  memorable  synod  were 

the  resolutions  .  . 

of  the  synod,     embodied  in  the  eighteen  foUowmg  articles. 

1.  The  consensus  of  Sandomir  of  1570,  and 
the  enactments  of  the  subsequent  general  synods 
of  Cracow,  Piotrkow,  and  Vladislav  are  con- 
firmed. 

2.  Every  minister  in  the  Polish  empire  must 
not  only  possess  and  read  that  consensus,  but 
conform  himself  to  all  its  provisions,  and  govern 
according  to  it  the  congregation  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

3.  The  same  consensus  is  to  be  read  in  partial 
synods,  and  at  the  most  numerous  assemblies  of 
the  congr^ation,  and  it  must  be  investigated  at 
the  same  time  whether  the  members  of  that  con- 
gregation regulate  their  conduct  by  its  provisions. 

4.  Mo  one  can  become  a  minister,  who  will  not 


some  other  noblemen  and  clergymen.  This  delegation  having 
arrived  at  Cracow,  where  the  monarch  was  then  residing,  could 
not  even  obtain  an  audience. 
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sign  the  consetisus  of  Sandomir,   and  conform 
to  it. 

5.  Each  clerical  senior  must  have  a  book  of 
the  consensus,  in  which  the  ministers  of  his  dis- 
trict  ar.  to  s„i«cribe  their  names. 

6.  In  development  of  the  eighth  article  of  the 
synod  of  Posnania,  1570,  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
superintendents  of  the  three  confessions  shall  as- 
semble every  year,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
and  there  meet  the  superintendent  of  the  Hel- 
vetian confession  of  Lithuania,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate with  him  the  affairs  of  the  church.  They 
are  also,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  to  be 
present  at  the  Diets,  and  to  consult  with  the 
senators  and  nuncios  of  the  an ti- Romanist  con- 
fessions touching  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
the  convocation  of  general  synods. 

7.  This  article  treats  exclusively  of  chnrch 
discipline,  and  contains  several  penalties  against, 
its  transgressors.  It  prescribes  also,  amongst 
others,  that  parents  having  children  in  Socinian 
schools,  shall  take  them  thence  in  the  course  of 
seven  weeks  from  that  time ;  that  nobody  shall 
read  Socinian  books  without  the  permission  of 
ecclesiastical  authority;  finally,  that  all  those 
who  have  rejected  the  expression  *'  Holy  Trinity,5i 
shall  be  exeinded  from  the  church  of  God.*^ 

8.  Although  the  members  of  one  confession 
are  not  prohibited  from  visiting  the  churches  of 
another,  according  to  the  convenience  of  time 
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and  place,  nevertheless,  if  persons  leading  an  nn- 
godly  life  wish,  in  order  to  avoid  the  admo- 
nitions of  their  own  pastors,  and  to  have  more 
liberty  of  committing  sin,  to  pass  under  the  care 
of  the  pastor  of  another  confession,  they  must 
on  no  account  be  received  by  that  pastor. 

9.  No  minister  or  senior  shall  receive,  under 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  synod  of  Cracow, 
young  men,  pupils,  or  any  other  persons  pro- 
moted by  ministers  of  other  congregations,  unless 
they  be  provided  with  necessary  testimonials. 

10.  The  signature  of  all  the  clerical  superin- 
tendents is  not  absolutely  requisite  at  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  general  synods,  and  least  of  all  of  such 
as  neglect  their  duty,  by  absenting  themselves 
from  them. 

11.  A  general  school  is  to  be  established  in  a 
central  point  of  the  country,  upper  and  primary 
schools  in  the  districts. 

12.  The  subscription  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  is  to  be  raised,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  synods  of  Piotrkow  and  Vlodislav, 
f  •  e.  that  every  landowner  is  to  deposit  with  the 
collectors  appointed  for  each  district  one  Polish 
florin,*  for  each  of  his  tenants,  besides  a  contri- 
bution for  grounds  farmed  by  themselves.  These 
monies  will  be  employed  for  the  support  of  a 


*  The  value  of  a  florin  at  that  time  was  about  4^.  3(1.  J  pre- 
sent English  money. 
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general  school,  and  such  primary  ones  as  may 
want  sufficient  means. 

13.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  lay  seniors  to  check 
all  improper  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  members 
of  the  congregations ;  to  promote  good  works, 
and  a  pious  mode  of  life ;  to  prevent  all  discord 
and  quarrels ;  to  judge  and  pacify  differences ; 
in  short,  to  further  and  maintain  peace  and  bro- 
therly love. 

14.  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of  such  seniors  to 
keep  a  vigilant  watch,  that  the  members  of  the 
congregation  entrusted  to  their  care  perform  all 
the  duties  of  Christians,  and  chiefly  that  they  do 
not  take  from  their  neighbours  usurious  interest, 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  word  of  God.  Those 
who  transgress  this  precept  must  be  admonished 
by  the  lay  senior  and  the  minister ;  and  if  they 
do  not  amend,  they  are,  in  a  congregation,  or  at  a 
synod,  to  be  publicly  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful.  The  same  rule  is  applicable 
to  all  those  who  produce  any  kind  of  scandal 
in  the  church  of  God. 

15.  Considering  the  dangers  to  which  the 
church  of  God  is  unceasingly  exposed,  it  is  re- 
solved, that  the  Divine  wrath  shall  be  propitiated 
by  prayer,  fasts,  and  mortification  of  the  flesh  in 
all  the  Protestant  churches,  on  certain  appointed 
days ;  and  quadrimestral  fasts  are  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

16.  Patrons,   and   particularly  the   temporal 

VOL.  IT.  K 
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seniors,  are  to  take  care  that  churches  and  places 
of  worship  be  maintained  in  proper  condition. 

17,  Patrons  («•  e.  the  nobles)  are  to  assist,  by 
turns,  at  every  important  meeting  of  the  congre- 
gation, under  penalty  of  excommunication. 

18.  The  churches  have  the  liberty  of  main- 
taining their  ancient  ceremonies,  until  a  future 
general  synod  shall  have  established  a  uniform 
rule  in  that  respect. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  sentence  of  the  synod  against  Geri- 
cius,  as  well  as  against  Lupmnus,  the  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Polish  congregation  of  Posnania. 
After  two  fruitless  attempts  by  the  commissioners, 
Erasmus  Gliczner  himself  arrived  at  Posnania, 
and  deposed  Luperinus  without  opposition  ;  but 
the  German  congregation,  of  which  Gericius  was 
the  pastor,  manifested  so  strong  an  opposition 
that  Gliczner  was  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to 
personsd  violence.  Gericius,  however,  retired  to 
Germany,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  a  mi- 
nister favourable  to  the  consensus  of  Sandomir. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  EFFECTING  A  UNION  BETWEEN  THE  PRO- 
TESTANT CONFESSIONS  AND  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

Although  the  emperor,  John  Paleologrms,  at  Eastern 
the  council  of  Florence,  1438,  had  placed  the 
eastern  church  under  the  papal  see,  the  greater 
part  of  its  followers  disapproved  of  that  union^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  wretched  condition  into 
which  it  bad  fallen  by  the  progress  of  the  Otto^ 
man  conquest^  continued  to  struggle  against  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  A  deputy  from  the  church 
of  Constantinople  arrived  in  Bohemia  in  1461^  The  Greek 

*  ,  divines  of  Coni 

With  a  message,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  stantinopie 

_  •  .       •■  1  n  proposeaunion 

Jblorence  were  stigmatized  as  a  departure  from  totheHus- 

sites 

the  truths  and  a  union  with  the  Greek  church 
proposed  to  the  Hussites.  The  fallen  state 
of  Constantinople,  which  in  a  few  years  aftw* 
wards  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Mahomed,  ren- 
dered a  similar  proposition  nugatory ;  but  when 
the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  took 
place,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  turned  their 
attenticsi  to  the  East.  Paul  Dolscius  translated,  in 
15dl,  the  confession  of  Augsburg  into  Greek,  and 

k2 
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printed  it  at  Basil  ( 1 559).  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
the  Second  sent,  in  1573,  his  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  baron  Ungnad  von  Weiszenwolf, 
who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  who  took  with 
him  as  his  domestic  chaplain  Stephen  Gerlach,  a 
Lutheran  divine,  a  proficient  Greek  scholar, 
and  afterwards  professor  at  Tiibingen,  The 
Correspon-       learned  Martinus  Crusius,  professor  at  that  uni- 

dence  between  ,  .  , 

thedimegof  vcrsity,  gavc  him  a  letter  of  introduction  m 
the  patriaroh  Greek  to  Jeremiah,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
nopie,forthe  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  When  Gerlach, 
effSSnga  by  a  long  residence  at  Constantinople,  had 
Se Eastern^"  bccomc  better  acquainted  with  the  patriarch, 
Rotestot  ^^  Crusius,  and  another  divine  of  Tiibingen,  James 
confessions.      Andreas  sent  him  the  Greek  translation  of  the 

confession  of  Augsburg,  which  Gerlach  presented 
on  the  24th  May  1575.  The  patriarch,  after  hav- 
ing perused  it  himself,  gave  it  to  several  of  his 
clergythen  present  to  read,  and  promised,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  give  a  written  opinion  on 
the  subject.  His  opinion  was  not  given  before  the 
15th  May  1576,  in  an  answer  addressed  to  Cru* 
sius  and  Andreas,  whom  he  calls  wise  Germans^ 
and  bis  spiritual  sons.  He  styled  himself  the 
Oecumenic  patriarch  of  new  Rome,  and  exhorted 
them  to  unite  closely  with  the  Greek  church. 

The  divines  of  Tiibingen  sent  a  reply  to  the 
epistle  of  the  patriarch  on  the  6th  June  1577, 
which  reached  him  on  the  4th  March  1578, 
at  Thessalonica,  where  he  was  on  a  tour  of  visi- 
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tation  to  his  churches.  He  acknowledged  in  the 
month  of  May  of  the  same  year  the  receipt  of  it, 
and  promised  an  answer,  which  was  given  a  year 
afterwards.  He  reviewed  the  articles,  in  which 
the  Lutheran  confession  differs  from  that  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  exhorted  the  divines 
of  Tiibingen  to  unite  with  it.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  deposed  from  his  dignity,  and  Gerlach 
returned  to  Germany  with  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador. Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance, the  professors  of  Tiibingen  again  ad- 
dressed a  reply  to  the  patriarch's  second  answer, 
dated  St.  John's-day,  1580,  in  which  they  con- 
doled with  him  on  his  misfortune,  and  defended 
the  confession  of  Augsburg.  The  patriarch  an- 
swered the  Lutherans,  for  the  third  time,  in 
December  1681;  he  thanked  them  for  having 
preserved  their  friendship  to  a  man  in  misfortune, 
but  requested  them  to  discontinue  their  theolo- 
gical correspondence,  because  he  saw  that  they 
would  not  be  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  the 
first  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  professors  of 
Tiibingen  replied  again,  that  they  respected  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  so  far  as  they  agreed  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  hoped  he  would 
become  finally  persuaded  that  the  confession  of 
Augsburg  was  founded  on  the  Scriptures.  After 
that  time,  it  would  seem  that  no  further  corres- 
pondence took  place  on  the  subject,  although  the 
confession  at  Augsburg  was  translated  into  mo- 
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dem  Greek  by  Michael  Cantacazenos ;  and  even 
into  the  language  of  Georgia,  by  the  order  of  a 
prince  of  that  country.^    A  union  of  the  Greek 


•  Vide  Frkse's  Beytragef  &c.  vol.  ii,  page  182,  and  follow- 
ing.   He  extracted  these  details  from  Acta  et  ScHpta  Theoiog. 
Wurienbergens.  ei  Patriarchs  Comtantinopolii,  Hierimia   ah 
ann.  1576,  uaque  ad  atm.  1582,  de  Augustana  confesskme  qua 
inter  se  miserunt  Graece  et  Latine  ah  iisdem  Theoio^  edita 
Wittemb,  1584.    This  correspondence  between  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  the  divines  of  Tiibingen  provoked  the 
strongest  animadversions  from  the  Romanists.    Although  it  was 
conducted  in  secret,  Socolovius  (Sokolowski),  a  learned  Roman- 
ist divine,  then  canon  of  Cracow,  and  chaplain  to  king  Stephen 
Battory,  metatLeopd  a  Gredc  archimandrite,  named  Theolipt, 
who  informed  him  that  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  translated 
into  Greek,  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Lu- 
therans wished  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Eastern  church.    The 
same  archimandrite  jtoomised,  after  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
to  send  Sokolowski  a  oop j  of  the  answer  given  by  the  patriarch, 
which  he  did  in  1581,  through  an  Armenian  priest.  Sokolowski 
translated  that  answer  into  Latin,  and  published  it  with  some 
remarks  at  Cracow,  in  1582.  The  same  author  published,  in  the 
following  year,  his  observations  on  the  reply  given  by  the  divines 
of  Tubingen  to  the  final  answer  of  the  patriarch  Jeremiah.  These 
attacks,  as  well  as  many  others  written  in  Germany,  induced 
Crusius  to  publish  for  his  defence  the  documents  relating  to  this 
transaction,  in  a  work  which  contains  much  valuable  informal 
tion  concerning  the  state  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turkish  domi- 
nation at  that  time,  under  the  title :  "  Turcogracia  libri  octo  a 
Martino  Crusio  in  Academia  Tuhingensi,  Greeco  et  Latino  pro- 
feiiore  utraque  lingua  editi,  quibus  Gracorum  status^  sub  imperio 
Turcica  in  Politica  et  Eccksuutica  (Economia  et  Schdis  jam 
inde  ah  amiiso  Comtantinopoli  ad  h^ec  usque  tempora  luculenter 
describitur,  Basilia,  1584,**  fol.  It  provoked  fresh  attacks  from 

Sokolowski, 
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church  of  Poland  with  that  of  Rome  was  at  that 
time  strenuously  promoted  by  king  Sigismund  the 
Third ;  and  he  succeeded  chiefly  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  Posseyinus,  in 
bringing  about  the  convocation  of  a  synod  of  1^^^^^/ 
the  Greek  clerey  at  Brest,  in  Lithuania,  in  1590,  Thw  to  eflfect 

o-'  '  ^        ^  a  union  be- 

for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  projected  ^^®^*^®^. 
union.     But,  as  the  desired  result  was  not  ob-  of  Poland  and 

Rome. 

tained  from  that  synod,  Possevmus  persuaded 
four  Greek  bishops,  namely,  those  of  Lutzk, 
Pinsk,  Chelm,  and  Leopol,  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact for  promoting  the  union  with  Rome,  which 
they  did  without  the  knowledge  of  their  chief,  the 
metropolitan  of  Kioff,  Michael  Rahoza,  who  had 
opposed  that  measure  at  the  synod  last  men- 
tioned. Meanwhile,  the  patriarch  of  Gonstantt- 
nople,  Jeremiah  the  Second,  who,  having  been  at 
Moscow  in  1588,  had  appointed  a  patriarch  there, 
visited  the  Greek  churches  of  Poland.  Having 
received  information  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Poland,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  from  the  metropolitan  of  Kioff, 
he  published,  at  Constantinople,  a  sentence  of 
deposition  against  that  prelate.  When  the  intel- 
ligence of  such  a  proceeding  reached  Poland,  it 
produced  great  irritation  amongst  the  Greek 
clergy,  and  gave  the  Romanist  party  an  increased 

Sokolowsld^  Gorski  (an  eminent  Polish  Romanist),  and  some 
Grermans. 
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fecility  of  attaining  their  great  object,  by  confirm- 
ing the  four  Greek  bishops  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned in  their  intention  to  unite  with  Rome,  and 
to  induce  the  metropolitan  of  Kioff  to  adopt  the 
same  view  of  the  question,  although  he  had 
hitherto  opposed  it.  In  order  to  effect  this  pro- 
posed union  with  more  certainty,  it  was  requisite 
to  have  a  man  of  talent  and  consideration  for  the 
chief  promoter  of  it.  Such  an  individual  was 
found  in  Adam  Pociey,  castellan  of  Brest,  in 
Lithuania,  who  was  of  the  Greek  persuasion, 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  and  possessed 
considerable  talent.  Pociey  was  induced  to  re- 
sign his  senatorial  dignity  and  to .  embrace  the 
monastic  rule,  which  is  an  indispensable  step  for 
obtaining  episcopacy  in  the  Greek  church,  and 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Yladimir. 
His  exertions  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
union,  and  the  metropolitan  of  KiofF  convoked 
for  that  purpose  a  synod,  at  Brest,  in  Lithuania, 
The  Greek  ou  the  2d  of  December  1 594.  It  was  presided  over 
Toied  at  Brest,  by  the  Romau  Catholic  bishop  of  Lutzk,  Bernard 
1594,  resolves  Maciejow«ki,  who  acted  as  a  papal  delegate  on 
wUhRome.  that  occasiou.  The  Greek  metropolitan  and  bis- 
hops, chiefly  induced  by  the  hope  of  gaining  seats 
in  the  senate,  signed  their  assent  to  the  proposed 
union,  and  chose,  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1595,  Pociey  and  Terlecki,  bishop  of 
Lutzk,  their  delegates  to  the  king  at  Cracow; 
whence,  having  received  introductory  lettered  to 
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the  pope  and  a  considerable  subsidy,  they  pro-  it  sends  dele- 
ceeded  to  Rome.   They  were  received  with  great  who  solemnly 

ftcknowledffd 

distinction  by  Clement  Ylli.,  and,  after  some  the  union  of 
deliberation,   swore  allegiance  to  the  union  of    ^^^^* 
Florence  in  14«}8,  by  which  they  admitted  the 
filioque^  or  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  purgatory,  and  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  pope ;  retaining  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guage in  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and 
the  ritual,  as  well  as  the  discipline,  of  the  Eastern 
church.    They  returned  to  Poland  in  1596,  and 
the  king  ordered  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  for 
the  publication  and  general  introduction  of  the 
union  which  they  had  effected..    This  synod  as- 
sembled on  the  6th  October  of  the  same  year  at 
Brest,  in  fjithuania,  and  there  were  present  not 
only  the  Greek  clergy,  but  several  dignitaries  and 
noblemen  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  other  per- 
suasions.   The  metropolitan  of  Kioff  and  the 
bishops  who  had  assented  to  the  union,  at  the 
synod  which  was  held  in  the  same  place,  in  1594, 
signed  the  act  of  union,  addressed  thanksgivings 
to  the  Almighty  for  having  brought  back   the 
stray  sheep  into  the  pale  of  his  church  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  all   who  opposed 
the  union.     The    greater    part    of  the   Greek  The  Greek 
nobility,  however,  with  prince  Constantine  Os-  i^,^nfirmV 
trogski,  palatine  of  Kioff,  at  their  head,  remained  Roi^,*butT 
opposed  to  that  measure ;  and  the  prince  assem-  Se'roUowers 
bled    a  numerous  meeting  of  the  nobility  and  cLrchdhs^nt 


Poland. 
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from  that         clergy  adverse  to  Rome,  at  which  the  bishops  who 
each  party  ex-    had  brought  about  the  union  were  excommuni- 

commiinicates  i         a  i        i» 

the  other.        cated.     Among  the  disastrous  consequences  that 

ensued,  we  may  mention  the  introduction  of  dis- 
cord into  the  Greek  church  in  Poland,  and  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  were  exposed  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  partizans  of  Rome,  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  king.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  attempted  to  justify  the  union  on  political 
grounds,  representing  it  as  a  measure  calculated 

Fatal  conse-     to  ccmcut  the  Unity  of  the  empire,  strengthen  the 

quences  of  that  ••■  n     t       -rk        •  ■■• 

union  to         loyalty  of  the  Russian  population,  and  prevent 

the  growing  power  of  Muscovy  from  exercising 
on  them  any  influence  dangerous  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  state.  This  question  is,  however, 
decided  by  the  evidence  of  history.  Poland, 
which  had  extended  its  dominion  over  millions  of 
Russian  populations  following  theEastern  church, 
found  in  them,  as  long  as  it  did  not  touch  their 
religion,  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  subjects,  who 
preferred  its  free  institutions  to  the  despotism  of 
Muscovy,  although  professing  the  creed  of  the 
latter  country.  Moreover,  many  Polish  warriors, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  against  the 
tsar,  were  zealously  devoted  to  the  Eastern  church. 
Many  years,  however,  did  not  elapse  after  the 
ratification  of  the  union,  before  the  cossacks  of 
Ukraine  began  to  rebel  against  the  domination  of 
Poland ;  which  led  to  bloody  wars,  and,  at  length, 
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to  their  entire  separation  from  it.  We  affirm, 
therefore,  that  this  union  was  a  most  fatal  mea- 
sure, and  we  shall  have  opportunity  sufficient  to 
describe  the  deplorable  events  which  it  brought 
about.  We  have  already  seen  that  prince  Con-  Attempt  at 
stantine  Ostrogski  sent,  in  1696,  a  delegate  and  ^OTbe^ecn 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Protestant  synod  of  Surch^^Tthe 
Thorn.  The  members  of  that  synod  agreed  ver-  ^Ssin 
bally  with  the  delegate  of  the  prince  to  arrange  ^^^^^ 
a  meeting  of  Protestants  and  Greeks,  in  order  to 
conclude  a  union  for  their  mutual  protection 
against  the  persecution  of  the  Romanists.  Cir- 
cumstances prevented  for  some  years  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  but,  at  the  beginning  of 
1599,  A.  Leszczynski,  palatine  of  Brest,  in  Cu- 
javia,  met  in  the  province  of  Russia,  with  Cris- 
topher  Radziwill,  palatine  of  Vilna,  and  prince 
Ostrogski.  They  then  agreed,  that  on  the  16th 
of  May  of  the  same  year,  divines  of  the  three 
Protestants  confessions  should  meet  some  Greek 
priests  at  Vilna,  and  discuss  the  terms  of  a  re- 
ligious as  well  a  political  union.  Leszczyn- 
ski wrote  to  S.  T.  Turnowski,  superintendent 
of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  requesting  him  to 
be  at  Vilna  at  the  appointed  time.  Turnow- 
ski, although  scarcely  recovered  from  an  ill- 
ness, gladly  complied  with  that  request,  and  ar- 
rived at  Vilna  on  the  14th  May,  with  Miko- 
lajewski,  senior  of  the  Helvetian  confession 
in  Cujavia,  and  Erasmus  Gliczner.  On  the 
day  previous  to  their  arrival,  Turnowski  presented 
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to  his  two  companions  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

1.  Being  called  to  Vilna  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  union  with  the  followers  of  the 
Eastern  church,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
ourselves  steadily  adhere  to  the  consensus  of 
Sandomir,  and,  forgetting  all  mutual  grievances, 
recommend  the  consensus  to  them  by  word  and 
deed. 

2.  As  there  is  great  discord  between  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Helvetian  and  Lutheran  confessions 
at  Vilna,  and  as  a  great  scandal  is  daily  caused 
thereby,  it  is  necessary  early  to  remove  that  evil. 

3.  As  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Vilna  has 
refused  till  now  to  accept  the  consensus,  £• 
Gliczner  should  try  to  induce  them  to  do  it. 

4.  When  the  discussions  with  the  Greek  clergy 
shall  begin,  let  us  always  act  in  concert,  lest  in  seek- 
ing to  unite  with  them,  we  shew  that  we  disagree 
amongst  ourselves. 

E.  Gliczner   and    Mikolajewski  approved   of 

these  propositions,  and  promised  Turnowski  to 

act  in  accordance  with  them. 

Assembly  of         On  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  Vilna,  they 

pilipose^of  *     were  complimented  in  the  name  of  prince  Ostrog- 

udoniSheecn  ^^h  by  Martiuus  Broniewski*  and    Christopher 

♦  Martinus  Broniewski,  a  learned  Protestant,  who  took  an 
active  part  at  the  synod  of  Thorn,  was  secretary  to  king  Ste- 
phen Battory,  and  employed  by  him  on  diplomatical  missions  to 
the  Crimea.    He  published  a  celebrated  work,  "  Martini  Bro- 

novii 
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Pavlowski.  As  prince  Radziwill  and  Andreas  the  Greeks 
Leszczynski  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Vilna,  the  tMtants. 
Protestant  divines  could  not  enter  into  discussions 
with  the  Greek  clergy ;  Turnowski,  however, 
prepared  twelve  articles  for  discussion  with  the 
followers  of  the  Eastern  church.  These  articles, 
after  having  been  approved  of  by  some  Protestant 
divines,  were  presented  to  prince  Ostrogski,  who 
ordered  an  extract  to  be  made  from  them,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Greek 
clergy  in  the  form  of  the  following  questions. 

1.  Whether  they  were  satisfied  with  the  true  QuesUons  pro. 
word  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  and  Proteatant 
New  Testament,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  whe-  Greeks, 
ther  they  admitted  what  was  written  by  Moses, 

the  prophets,  the  evangelists,  and  the  apostles, 
and  firmly  believed  that  their  writings,  being 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  useful  for  the 
instruction,  admonition,  amendment,  and  exer- 
cise in  justice  of  men,  and  could  make  a  man 
perfect,  and  perfectly  disciplined  for  every  good 
work,  and  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  ? 

2.  Whether  they  gave  implicit  credence  to  the 
ancient  doctors  on  account  of  their  piety,  even 
though  they  might  disagree  with  them  in  some 
things  respecting  the  word  of  God  ? 

3.  Whether,  in  case  that  any  thing  in  their  doc- 
trine and  worship  should  prove  contrary  to  the 

novii  de  Tartarian  S^c.,**  which  Dr.  Clarke  frequently  quotes  in 
his  Travels  in  Crimea. 
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word  of  God  and  the  apostolical  doctrine,  they 
would  consider  it  obligatory  on  them  to  accept 
an  amendment  of  it  from  the  word  of  God  ? 

4.  Whether  they  considered  as  their  brethren  and 
fellow-worshippers  of  God,  all  those  who  con* 
formed  in  their  worship  and  actions  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  consider  the  enemies  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  word  of  God,  to  be  Anti- 
christ ? 

5.  Whether,  according  to  the  precepts  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  unite  in  love,  and 
for  mutual  advice  and  assistance  in  common  inju- 
ries and  affairs  against  Antichrist  and  his  servants, 
with  those  who,  being  satisfied  with  the  true 
word  of  God,  submitted  entirely  to  its  rule  and 
doctrine,  considered  Christ  as  their  pastor  and 
the  sole  head  of  the  church,  received  the  sacra- 
ments according  to  his  institution,  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  first  uniform  oecumenic  councils, 
and  considered  the  holy  doctors,  whose  writings 
agree  with  the  Scriptures,  as  teachers  sent  by  God« 
and  very  useful  for  the  edification  of  the  church  ? 

First  meeting  Different  circumstauces  pi-evented  a  meeting 
testant  divines  of  the  Protcstaut  diviues  with  the  Greek  clergy 
^ests.^  ^^    till  the  24th  of  May,  on  which  day  it  took  place 

in  the  palace  of  prince  Ostrogski,  When  the 
Protestants  entered  the  hall  of  the  meeting,  they 
found  there  Lucas,  metropolitan  of  Bialygorod  ; 
Isaac,  ihumenos  (superior)  of  the  convent  of 
Dubno  and   Gedeon,    archdeacon  of  the  same 
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place.    The  manner  in  which  they  received  the 
Protestants  boded  no  good  to  the  projected  union, 
for  the  ihumenos  Isaac  said  to  Tnmowski,  giving 
him  his  hand,   ^'  1  welcome  you,  although  the 
Scriptures  have  forbidden  us  to  welcome  heretics." 
Turnowski  answered  this  strange  reception  in  a 
modest  manner,  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  Isaac  considered  them  as  heretics,  without 
having  ever  seen  them.     Prince  Ostrogski,   as 
president  of  the  meeting,  opened  its  deliberations 
by  a  speech  in  Russian,  in  which  he  protested, 
by  God  and  his  conscience,  that  he  wished  nothing 
more  ardently  than  to  see  a  mutual  harmony 
established   amongst    those  who  acknowledged 
one  head  of  the  church,   i.  e.  "  Jesus  Christ," 
and  taught  his  gospels;    because  it  would  be 
pleasing  to  God,  and  would  serve  to  maintain 
peace,  and  to  make  defence  against  the  servants 
of  Antichrist ;    "  and,"    continued   he,    '*  God 
grant  me  to  see  the  accomplishment  (rf  a  union 
between  our  Greek  and  your  evangelical  churches ; 
with   that  consolation   I  would   gladly  die  to- 
morrow."    E.  Gliczner   thanked  the  prince  for 
his  exertions  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and 
stated  that  the  Polish  Protestants  were  not  averse 
from  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Greek 
clergy,  and  even,  if  such  a  thing  should  prove 
possible,  to  a  union  with  the  Eastern  church. 
His  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  metropolitan 
Lucas,  who  said,    "  It  is  a  vain  thought  of  yours 
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that  we  shall  join  you,  abandoning  our  own 
creed:  unless  you  give  up  your  religion,  and 
adopt  ours,  there  is  no  other  means  of  a  union." 
These  words,  which  destroyed  the  hope  of  a 
union  at  the  very  outset  of  the  discussion,  irri- 
tated the  prince,  who  severely  rebuked  the  Greek 
clergy;  and  turning  to  the  Protestants,  said, 
"  If  our  clergy  will  oppose  concord  with  you,  we 
shall  have  concord  and  mutual  love  without 
them."  After  which,  Turnowski  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, in  a  long  speech,  that  although  the  Eastern 
church  was  not  altogether  free  from  error,  it 
contained  in  its  doctrine  many  positions  which 
approximated  to  those  of  the  Protestant  confes- 
sions. Thus,  for  instance,  it  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  Roman  Antichrist  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  but  considered  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
head  of  that  church  ;  and  it  likewise  agreed  in 
many  other  articles  with  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Protestants.  "  God  invites  us,"  continued  he, 
"  to  a  mutual  union  through  the  persecution  of 
our  enemies,  the  followers  of  Antichrist.  I  con- 
sider as  fortunate  this  day,  in  which  God  has 
permitted  me  to  join  with  my  brethren  in  this 
affair,  to  meet  the  disciples  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  to  converse  with  them  about  things  belonging 
to  our  mutual  good  understanding  and  union  in 
brotherly  love.  I  declare  in  my  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  my  brethren,  that  we  are  ready  to  unite 
with  you,  and  not  only  with  those  of  you  who 
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inhabit  the  Polish  dominions,  but  even  with 
those  who  are  in  Greece  and  Muscovy,  that  we 
may  come  to  an  understanding  in  conformity  with 
the  Holy  Writ,  touching  all  the  articles  of  faith^ 
and  the  proceedings  of  our  worship.  If,  there- 
fore, you  will  shew  us  that  there  is  something  in 
our  doctrine  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures,  we  are  ready  to  reject  it.  But  should 
we  likewise  find  in  your  doctrine  something  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  Scriptures,  and  is  contrary 
to  them,  you  will  also  surrender  it,  and,  yielding 
to  truth,  unite  with  us.  But  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  proceedings  should  take  place  amongst 
us,  I  believe  that  having  regard  to  your  authority, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  you  will  not 
finally  conclude  this  afiair.  But  the  introduction 
and  the  laying  the  foundation  of  this  holy  work 
tnay  be  done,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  between 
you  and  us,  when  more  persons  on  both  sides 
shall  be  assembled  here.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
glad  to  know  how  you  receive  this  our  brotherly 
intention,  and  what  is  your  opinion  about  it? 
Mikolajewski  spoke  afterwards  in  the  same  spirit 
and  mentioned  several  articles,  in  which  he  said, 
"  the  Papists  had  erred,  but  which  the  Greeks 
believed,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  as 
did  the  Protestants.'"  After  these  speeches,  prince 
Ostrogski  returned  thanks  to  the  Protestant 
divines  for  their  disposition  and  good-will 
towards  a  union  with  the  Eastern  church.    Isaac 

VOL.  II.  L 
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ihumenos  of  Dabno,  and  Gedeon,  archdeacon  of 
the  same  place,  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  opportunity  granted  to  them  of 
seeing  established  between  themselves  and  the 
Protestants,  that  mutual  love  by  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  his  true  followers  were  to 
be  recognized.  Isaac  demonstrated,  in  a  long 
speech,  that  the  Eastern  church  agreed  with  the 
Protestants  in  this,  that  it  considered  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  only  head  of  the  church,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  faith,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  first 
seven  oecumenic  councils ;  and  he  conclui^ed  by 
saying,  that  the  Greek  clergy  could  not  take  any 
decisive  step  relating  to  a  union  with  the  Pro- 
testants, without  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  who,  as  he 
thought,  would  not  object  to  that  union.  '  After 
this,  all  persons  present  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  gave  to  each  other  their  hand  in  sign  of  the 
frgjternal  concord  established  between  them. 
One  of  the  Greek  clergy  then  said  to  the  Pro- 
testants, "  Would  to  God  that  you  gentlemen 
had,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  government,  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch;"  on 
which  prince  Ostrogski  rebuked  him,  saying, 
"  How  can  you  think  that  those  who  have  refused 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  whose  authority  is  very 
considerable,  would  submit  to  that  of  the  patri- 
arch which  is  much  inferior  ?" 


N 
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Further  discussion  on  this  subject  was  postponed 
till  the  arrival  of  Andreas  Leszczynski,  palatine 
of  Brest,*  who  came  on  the  27th  May,  accom 


*  During  this  interval  the  Protestant  divines  were  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church  of  Vilna,  in  which  much 
scandal  and  discord  prevailed.    These  troubles  were  caused  by 
the  Jesuits^  who  so  gained  over  Popowski,  minister  of  that 
church,  that  he  recommended  the  members  of  his  own  congre- 
gation to  send  their  children  to  their  schools.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Protestant  divines  prepared  themselves  for  a  public  disputa- 
tion with  the  Jesuits,  occasioned  by  the  following  circum* 
stance : — During  the  discussions  between  the  Protestants  and 
the  Greeks,  which  we  have  described,  John  Pasz,  steward  of 
the  castle  of  Vilna,  who  from  a  Protestant  had  become  a  zealous 
Romanist,  entered  the  place  of  their  meeting,  and  declared  that 
the  Jesuits  were  ready  to  prove  the  errors  of  the  Protestants. 
Prince  Ostrogski  expressed  his  wish  to  hear  such  a  disputation ; 
the  Protestant  divines  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Pasz  took 
upon  himself  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  polemi- 
cal meeting.     A  few  days  afterwards  he  wrote  to  E.  Gliczner, 
declaring  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  sent  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  Martinus  Smiglecki 
(Smiglecius),  (a)  proposing  the  place  and  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  discussion.    It  took  place  on  the  2d  June,  at  the  royal 
castle ;  the  Roman  Catholics  were  defended  by  Smiglecius,  and, 
the  Protestants  by  Mikolajewski,  Janicki,  and  Gracyan,  the  last 
of  whom  published  a  description  of  this  meeting.    There  were 
present  about  four  thousand  persons,  amongst  whom  were  five 
princesy  and  several  palatines  and  castellans,  and  the  proceed- 
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(a)  Smiglecius  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  logic,  which  was 
a  long  time  in  use  in  the  schools  of  several  countries,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Oxford,  1658. 
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panied  by  Gregory  of  Zarnowiec,  and  two  other 

ministers.  Turnowski  apprised  them  immediately 

of  the  result  of  the  discussion  with  the  Greek 

clergy ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  28th  May, 

all  the  Protestant  and  Greek  divines  assembled 

Second  meet,    in  the  palacc  of  prince  Ostrogski.    There  were 

teftwit  and  "^  present,   besides  the  prince  himself,   who    was 

whTwjknow!*'   palatine  of  Kioff,  A.  Leszczynski,   palatine   of 

p^ibiSty  of     Brest  in  Cujavia ;  Christopher  Radziwill,  palatine 

SSaScId*     of  Vilna;   George  Radziwill,   palatine  of  No- 

thl^rX^^tive  vogrudek ;    John    Abrahamowicz,    palatine    of 

witboutThe      Smolensk;   Christopher  Zienowicz,   palatine  of 

authority  of      Brest  in  Lithuania :  as  well  as  some  other  nobles. 

the  patnareh 

of  constanti-     The  uumbcr  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  ten,  and  as 

there  was  no  means  of  concluding  a  dogmatical 

union  without  the  consent  of  the  patriarch   of 

Constantinople,  the  following  articles,  in  which 

the  Protestants  agreed  with  the   Greeks,  were 

read  as  preliminaries  to  the  projected  union. 

Articles  com-        They  declared  themselves  to  believe  and  ac- 

theconfewions,  knowledge  in  common — I.  That  the  Scriptures 

daimed  u^pre-  are  the  source  of  truth  and  of  the  doctrine  of  sal- 

liminaries  of  .  • 

the  projected      VatlOn. 

union.  2   rpjj^j  Q^ J  jg  ^^^  jj^  ^^^  substance  of  Godhead 

and  threefold  in  person. 

3.   That   these    three    persons   are   different, 
but    have    the    same     substance,     none    being 


ings  lasted  six  hours*   It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  nothing 
ivas  effected,  and  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 
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before  or  after  the  other,  according  to  the  Nicene 
creed. 

4.  That  the  summary  of  the  apostolic  fai^, 
called  symholumy  is  the  essence  of  the  true  con- 
fession and  worship. 

5.  That  Christy  Son  of  the  living  God,  is  God, 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before 
all  worlds,  and  man  of  the  substance  of  his  Mo- 
ther bom  in  the  world  for  our  salvation. 

6.  That  Christ  by  offering  himself  to  God  the 
Father  for  us,  perfectly  atoned  for  our  sins  by  his 
death. 

7.  That  Grod  is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  maker 
of  sin. 

8.  That  all  men  are  conceived  and  born  in 
original  sin. 

9.  That  the  sins  of  those  who  repent  and  are 
truly  converted,  are  pardoned. 

10.  That  faithful  Christians  must  do  good 
works* 

11.  That  Christ  alone  is  the  only  head  of  the 
church,  visible  as  well  as  invisible. 

12.  That  the  ministration  of  clergymen  is  neces- 
sary for  the  church  of  God,  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  word  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  sacraments. 

1 3.  That  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  not  pro- 
hibited. 

14.  That  infants  are  to  receive  baptism. 

15.  That  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  given  to 
all  the  faithful  in  two  kinds. 
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16.  That  the  Scriptures  make  no  menticm  of 
purgatory  for  the  purification  of  souls  after  death. 

17.  That  Christ  having  bodily  ascended  into 
heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
God  Almighty,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

18.  That  as  the  happiness  of  the  faithful  is 
everlasting,  so  is  the  punishment  of  the  damned 
without  end. 

In  order  to  produce  reconciliation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  those  articles  of  faith  in  which  the  Greeks 
differed  from  the  Protestants,  Turnowski  pro- 
posed for  that  purpose  synods,  alternately  Greek 
and  Protestant,  which  should  be  held  annually. 
The  Greek  clergy,  however,  having  no  autho- 
rity from  the  head  of  their  church  to  treat  with 
the  Protestants  about  a  union,  refused  to  enter 
into  any  religious  questions,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  prince  Ostrogski  to  persuade  them  to  do  so. 
It  was  even  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Greek 
divines  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  promise, 
that  they  would  not  attack,  either  by  word  or  wri- 
ting, the  union  projected  with  the  Protestants, 
but  postpone  all  public  treatment  of  the  matter 
till  the  answers  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  to  whom  the  Protestant  divines 
addressed  letters  on  the  subject  on  the  4th  and 
6th  June,*  should  be  received.     As  it  was  im- 


*   Friese  says,  that  the  answer  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  intercepted  by  the  Jesuits ;  but  that  the  reply  of 

Meletius, 
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possible  to  establish  a  religious  union  between  the 
Eastern  church  and  the  Protestant  confessions 
without  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  nobility  belonging  to  them  contented 
themselves  with  concluding  a  confederation  or  po- 
litical union  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  respec- 
tive rights  and  liberties,  or  rather  for  the  strict 
maintenance  ofthe  confederation  of  the6th  January  confederation 
1573,  which  was  the  fundamental  law  ofthe  coun-  Gr^k  and^ 
try.  This  confederation  may  be  therefore  regarded  ^ow*e8,*for  the 
as  conservative,  in  the  best  meaning  ofthe  term,  un-  of*^ti"e^rei"7^^ 
objectionable  in  principle  and  patriotic  in  its  object,  ^^^"^^y  ^n"  ti^ 
The  following  expressions  ofthe  act,  will  ffive  an  ^"^'O"  °^  ^« 

,  '  o  country. 

idea  of  the  persecution  to  which  the  anti-Roma- 
nist confessions  were  thus  early  subjected,  not- 
withstanding they  were  placed,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing  with  the 
Roman  Catholics.     "  A   great  number  of  our  Enumeration 

11  .  ji  /.  1*1  of  the  injuries 

churches,  convents,  and  houses  of  worship  have  to  which  the 
been  destroyed  or  laid  waste ;  and  these  acts  of  hts^we^™""' 
violence   have  been    accompanied   by   shameful  Jectedf  ^'^^" 
robberies,  great  cruelty,  the  spilling  of  blood,  and 
even  murder ;  all  of  which  has  been  perpetrated 
with  a  degree  of  joy  unheard-of,  and  with  as  little 
mercy   to    the  dead   as  to  the  living.      Many 


Meletius^  patriarch  of  Alexandria^  dated  24th  November  1600, 
as  well  as  a  letter  to  Martin  Broniewski,  who  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him  during  his  travels  in  the  East, 
reached  their  destination.  He  says,  however,  nothing  about  the 
contents  of  those  letters. — Vide  his  Beytr'dge,  vol.  ii.  page  252. 
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churches  have  been  seized  by  the  Roman  clergy, 
who  act  at  the  same  time  as  parties  and  judges, 
in  consequence  of  illegal  decrees  obtained  at 
secret  trials,  and  they  are  striving  to  deprive  us 
of  more  of  them  by  similar  means.  In  many  places 
prohibitions  have  been  issued  against  our  holding 
religious  meetings,  attending  divine  service  and 
burials,  and  performing  other  Christian  actions  ; 
as  also  against  the  erection  of  churches  and  places 
of  worship.  Our  clergy,  parish  priests,  church- 
wardens, teachers,  and  preachers  are  persecuted, 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  their  religion ; 
they  are  calumniated  and  insulted  in  every  man- 
ner, attacked  in  their  own  houses,  expelled  from 
them,  robbed  of  their  property,  deprived  of  their 
inheritance,  seized  on  the  high  roads  and  in  towns 
belonging  to  the  state,  kept  in  close  confinement, 
beaten,  murdered,  drowned;  and  in  their  stead  are 
imposed  on  the  congregations  pastors,  whom  we 
consider,  on  account  of  their  having  fallen  off 
from  the  obedience  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, unable  to  minister  in  our  churches. 
These  things  have  taken  place  in  many  of  the 
Greek  .churches,  which  although  they  are  in  the 
gift  of  his  royal  majesty,  do  not  belong,  on  that 
account,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church. 
(Then  follow  some  complaints  about  the  support 
given  to  those  who  were  withdrawing  themselves 
from  obedience  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  submitting  to  the  pope,  in  their  hostility  to 
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those  who  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient 
creed).  But  they  (the  Roman  clergy)  not  only 
offer  violence  to  places  and  persons  devoted  to 
divine  service,  but  also  attack  laymen,  and  parti- 
cularly the  burghers,  excluding  them,  merely  on 
account  of  their  religion,  from  guilds,  trades,  and 
commercial  companies,  and  even  expelling  them 
from  their  own  houses  under  different  pretences. 
When  a  marriage  ceremony  has  been  performed 
by  our  clergymen,  they  reproach  the  offspring  of 
it  with  illegitimacy;  they  attempt  to  take  by 
deceit  from  parents  the  power  of  contracting 
the  marriage  of  their  own  daughters ;  they  con- 
demn people  that  have  been  married  (without 
their  approval)  to  Romish  ecclesiastical  prisons, 
and  they  try  to  bring  before  their  ecclesiastical 
courts  the  cognizance  of  temporal  affairs  con- 
nected with  marriage." 

The  act  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  Romanist 
persecution  was  beginning  to  reach  the  equestrian 
order,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  equal  to 
the  Romanists,  and  had  zealously  served  their 
king  and  their  country.  "  We  are  excluded,"  it 
says,  ^^  on  account  of  our  religion,  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Romish  clergy,  from  the  senate, 
the  dignities  of  the  state,  the  offices,  starosties, 
&c.,  and  even  in  the  military  service  of  the  state 
we  are  not  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Roman 
Catholics ;  nay,  we  experience,  even  in  our  pri- 
vate affairs,  in  the  promotion  of  our  happiness 
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and  welfare,  considerable  injury ;  and  when  we 
complain  of  the  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  us, 
and  supplicate  a  cessation  of  them,  we  receive  not 
the  smallest  consolation,   but  are  treated  with 
contempt  and  derision,  and  frequently  are  not 
even  listened  to.   Not  only  can  we  not  obtain  the 
legal  redress  promised  by  the  confederation  of 
1573,  but  the  Romanist  clergy  loudly  declare  in 
their  writings,  and  the  laymen  on  the  elections, 
diets,   and  courts  of  justice,   that  they  do  not 
acknowledge  the  confederation  as  a  law  of  the 
country,  and    that  they  consider  it  contrary  to 
their  conscience  to  approve  of  it.     By  all  these 
proceedings,   the  only  bond  of  concord,   love, 
confidence,  and  peace,  amongst  us  (the  confede- 
ration of  1573),  which  has  been  established  and 
maintained  by  our  ancestors,  as  well  as  by  our- 
selves,  and  which  has  earned  for  us  amongst 
neighbouring  nations  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  is 
vilified  and  destroyed.    Yet  was  it  the  considera- 
tion of  this  very  bond  which  made  us  bear  so 
many  wrongs,  in  the  hope  that  they  who  com- 
mitted them  would  ultimately  render  us  justice. 
But  since  the  declarations  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted are  given  to  us  instead  of  redress,  accom- 
panied with  insult,  threats,   and  outrage,  from 
many  who  have  separated  themselves  from  us  in 
different  ways,  and  do  so  daily  more  and  more ; 
since  at  the  same  time  it  is  predicted  that  our 
worship  shall  be  abolished  in  a  few  years ;  since 
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we  are  violently  attacked  in  sermons,  in  which 
every  means  of  exterminating  us  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  people  excited  against  us  by  promises  of 
blessings ;  when  we  consider  the  new  associa^ 
tions,  sodalities,  and  other  machinations,  are 
being  formed  in  hostility  to  us ;  since  great  in- 
dulgence is  shewn  to  those  who  have  done  us 
injury,  and  they  are  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
magistrates,  public  officers,  &c. ;  since,  instead 
of  obtaining  any  alleviation  of  oppression,  it  con- 
stantly waxes  heavier,  so  that  we  have  reason  to 
apprehend,  (which  may  God  forbid  !)  a  public  and 
cruel  persecution,  such  as  had  been  brought 
about  in  other  kingdoms  by  the  very  same  instru- 
ments which  we  see  in  our  own  country  employed 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  state;  therefore  do  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  and  forced,  almost  against 
our  wishes,  to  think  about  our  own  safety,  lest 
a  similar  persecution  may  befal  us;  and  this 
we  must  do  with  the  much  more  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, that  not  only  our  own  particular 
welfare  depends  on  it,  but  also  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  state  in  general,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all,  and 
even  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  the  glory 
of  God.  Considering  all  this,  we  professing  the 
Greek  and  Protestant  religions,  insist  on  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  country,  namely,  the 
general  confederation  of  Warsaw,  a  law  sacredly 
observed  by  us,  without  any  regard  to  those  who 
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have  swerved  from  it,  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  act  accord- 
ing to  its  provisions,  with  all  love,  good-will,  and 
brotherly  feeling,  towards  all  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  who  wish  to  observe  the  said 
confederation,  and  live  with  us  in  peace  (of  whom 
we  have  no  doubt  there  are  still  many),"  &c.  &c. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  confederation 
of  Vilna  (1599),  concluded  between  the  followers 
of  the  Eastern  church  and  the  Protestants  of  the 
three  confessions,  united  by  the  consensus  of 
Sandomir,  was  of  a  strictly  loyal  and  conservative 
nature,  having  no  other  object  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country  against 
the  destructive  machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
of  their  party,  who,  when  they  attempted  to  over- 
throw it,  contemplated  a  dangerous  revolution  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 

It  was  further  determined  by  the  same  act  of 
the  confederation,  to  defend,  by  every  legal  and 
constitutional  means,  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  to  repel  force  by  force,  should  these 
means  fail — "  Because,"  as  it  was  justly  expressed, 
"  every  one  should,  in  case  of  violence,  hasten  to 
the  assistance  of  others,  as  he  would  to  extinguish 
a  house  on  fire."  In  order  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive protection  of  the  anti-Romanist  confessions 
against  oppression,  daily  on  the  increase,  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  called  Provisors,  were  chosen  from 
amongst  the  senators  and  the  most  influential 
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nobles  of  the  Greek  and  Protestant  confessions, 
whose  duty  was  to  protect  against  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Romanists,  by  their  efforts,  the 
churches  and  institutions,  as  well  as  individuals, 
belonging  to  their  communions.*    Although  this 

*  The  following  list  of  the  provisors  bhews  that  many  of  the 
noblest  families  of  the  country  adhered  at  that  time  either  to 
the  Eastern  church  or  the  Protestant  confessions.  From  the 
nobility  professing  the  creed  of  the  Eastern  church  were  chosen 
as  provisors :  prince  Constantine  Ostrogski^  palatine  of  Kioff*^ 
prince  Alexander  Ostrogski,  palatine  of  Volhynia ;  prince  Gre- 
gory Sanguszko  Koszerski^  castellan  of  Bratzlav,  the  princes 
Michael  and  Adam  Wisniowietzki^  prince  Korecki,  prince  Cy- 
rill  RoKynski,  prince  Horski^  the  princes  Bogdan  and  John  Sol- 
mirecki,  prince  F\xzyna,(a)  and  Messrs.  Zachorowski,  Kirdey^ 
Tryzna,  and  Labonski.  From  the  Protestant  confession^  the 
following  senators :  prince  Christopher  Radziwill,  palatine  of 
Vilna,  Andreas  Leszczynski,  palatine  of  Brest  in  Cujavia,  John 
Abrahamowicz,  palatine  of  Smolensky  Christopher  Zienowicz^ 
palatine  of  Brest  in  Lithuania,  Fabian  Cema,  palatine  of  Marien- 
burg,  John  Rozrazewski,  castellan  of  Posnania,  John  Zborowski, 
castellan  of  Gniesno^  Nicholas  Naruszewicz,  castellan  of  Samo- 

gitia. 


(a)  There  were  many  families  in  Lithuania,  having  the  title 
of  princes,  which  were  descended,  either  from  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  Jaguellonian  family,  as  the  Sanguszko,  Czar- 
toryski,  &c*y  or  from  the  ancient  Russian  sovereigns  and  petty 
princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Rurick,  which  became  extinct  on  the 
throne  of  Muscovy,  1579,  with  Fedor,  son  of  Ivan  Vassilovich, 
the  Tyrant,  but  which  still  continues  in  several  families  of 
Russia  and  Poland.  The  Radzi wills  received  their  dignity  from 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Fidh, 
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confederation,  by  shewing  the  strength  possessed 
by  the  anti-  Romanists  in  Poland,  procured  a  few 
years  of  repose  from  persecution,  it  did  not  pro* 
duce  such  effects  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated.   The  blame  may  be  justly  attributed 

gitia^  Czaplic,  castellan  of  Kiow^  Korsak^  castellan  of  Polock, 
John  Zienowicz^  castellan  of  Witepsk,  Dorohostayski^  castellan 
of  Minsk,  Niszczycki,  castellan  of  Belsk,  Andreas  Firley,  castel- 
lan of  Radom,  Mionczynski^  castellan  of  Vielun^  Drohojewski, 
castellan  of  Sanok^  Urowiecki^  castellan  of  Chelm,  RuszkoiT^ski, 
castellan  of  Przement^  Balinski^  castellan  of  Bromberg^  Christo- 
pher Monivi  Dorohostayski,  grand  marshal  of  Lithuania^  as 
well  as  the  following  persons  of  the  equestrian  order  in  Poland  : 
Andreas  Szafraniec^  Rey,  Kreza^  Kempski,  Kolka,  Pawlowski, 
Palczewski^  Czyzewski^Gniewosz,  Goluchowski^  Stadnicki^Bal, 
Chrzonstowski,  Trojecki,  Fredro  of  Krakovice^  Cz^lic^  John 
Potocki^  starost  of  Kamieniec,  John  and  Christopher  Sieninski^ 
sons  of  the  palatine  of  Podolia,  Rzeczycki,  Gorayski,  three  of 
the  name  of  Ostrorog,  Jahodynski,  Kosinski,  Pisocinski,  Latal- 
ski,  Tomicki^  Zaremba^  Grudziecki^  Witoslawski,  Pogorzelski^ 
Orzelski^  Grudzinski,  Marszewski,  Bialosliwski^  Zychlinski, 
Palecki^  Chrystoporski^  Widawski,  Niemojowski,  Krotowski, 
Niszczycki,  Zalinski,  Ostromecki^  Chelminski,  Dorpowski.  In 
Lithuania,  prince  George  Radziwill,  son  of  the  palatine  of 
Novogrudeck^Chlebowicz^grand  cup-bearer  of  Lithuania^Talvosz 
Pientkiewicz,  prince  Holowczynski,  princes  Drucki  Horski 
Stabrowski,  Podey,  Miaskiewicz,  Jundziil,  Pakosz^  Weresz- 
czaka,  Siemaszkb^  Korsak,  prince  Drucki  Sokolinski  Sapieha 
Szemiot^  Radziminski^  Holownia^  Wolk,  prince  Zyziemski* 

We  have  given  this  list,  wliich  contains  many  names  distin- 
guished  in  the  history  of  Poland,  for  the  sake  of  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  may  happen  to  read  this  work,  and  who 
will,  perhaps,  be  interested  to  find  the  names  of  their  own  fami- 
lies, or  of  those  related  to  them. 
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to  the  confederates  themselves,  who  were  con- 
tented with  a  demonstration  of  that  force  which 
they  ought  to  have  employed  in  obtaining  full 
redress  of  all  the  infractions  made  on  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  constitution ;  that  part  of  it^ 
namely,  which  guaranteed  the  dearest  and  most 
sacred  rights  of  every  citizen,  the  right  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  Their  forces  were  such,  that  a  mere 
display  of  them*  would  have  suppressed  all  the 
treasonable  machinations  which  bad  been  invent- 
ed for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  by  the 
infatuated  king  Sigismund  Yasa,  and  his  evil- 
minded  advisers,  the  Jesuits.  This  could  have 
been  done  without  any  bloodshed,  as  the  confe- 
deration would  have  been  supported  in  their  con- 
stitutional demands  by  all  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  Romanists,  for  the  great  Zamoyski,  who 
represented  that  party,  was  still  alive,  although 
his  counsels  were  no  longer  listened  to  by  the 
monarch,  who  owed  him  that  throne  which  he 
himself,  such  was  the  ill  fortune  of  the  country, 
had  scrupled  to  ascend.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  the  confederation,  we  repeat,  to  assemble 
their  forces,  to  exert  the  strictest  fulfilment  of 
the  constitutional  guarantees,  and  not  to  rest 
satisfied  until  all  the  trespassers  on  the  constitu- 


*  Prince  Ostrogski  alone  could  bring  into  the  field  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
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tion  had  been  visited  with  the  unmitigated  seve- 
rity of  the  laws  enacted  against  the  perpetrators 
of  similar  crimes.  This  would  have  produced  a 
salutary  terror  among  all  those  who  were  con-^ 
spiring  against  the  liberties  of  their  country,  in 
order  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  interests  of  Rome, 
and  have  been  a  better  guarantee  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  than  all  the  vain  promises 
of  a  monarch  who  felt  bound  himself  not  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics.  It  would  have  prevented,  not 
only  the  civil  war,  which  disturbed  the  country 
a  few  years  afterwards,  but  also  that  deplorable 
rebellion  of  the  Greek  population  in  the  south- 
eastern provinces  of  the  empire  during  subsequent 
reigns,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  origin  and 
the  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  Poland, 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


CIVIL  WAR  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  GENERAL  DISCONTENT 
AGAINST  THE   KING   AND  HIS  ADVISERS. 

The   confederates  of  Vilna  endeavoured,  in  Fmiuess  at- 

.  ,  tempt  of  the 

pursuance  of  their  resolution,  to  obtain  redress  anti^Romwiists 
by  legal  and   constitutional   means,    and  they  dress  by  con- 
strenuously  exerted   themselves   at  the   diet  of  means. 
1603  to  procure  the  confirmation  of  their  compact, 
and  the  sanction  of  it  by  the  national  legislature.* 
The  anti-Romanists  were  headed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, by  Alexander  prince  Ostrogski,  palatine  of 
Volhynia,   a  follower  of  the  Eastern   church ; 
and  they  demanded  in  reality  nothing  but  the 
maintenance  of  established  laws,  and  impartial 
treatment  by  the  king  of  all  religious  persuasions. 
These  just  demands  were  supported  by  the  great 
Zamoyski,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  moderate 
Roman  Catholic  party,  who  were  designated  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  other  zealous  supporters  of  Rome, 


*  Summa  vi  kieretici  faderalkmetn  tuam  lege  publicd  stabiUre 
bontendehant,    Lubienski. 
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political  Catholics.  Their  object  was,  however, 
defeated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,*  an  act 
little  calculated  to  allay  discontent.  At  the  diet 
of  1605  fresh  remonstrances  were  made,  but  with 
equal  ill  success.  The  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  archduchess  of  Austria,  (a  match  opposed  to 
the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  which  was  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  Austria,  whose  interests  were 
zealously  promoted  by  the  Jesuits,)  increased  the 
^^^^i'wht^h  ^^iversal  discontent.  Zamoyski,  who  strongly 
destroyedevery  disapproved  of  that  alliance,  as  well  as  of  all  the 

hope  of  arrest-  '  *         ^ 

ing,  by  peace-    fatal  policy  which   Sigismund   pursued    by  the 
Roman  catho-  advice  of  his  loyolite  councillors,  died  in  1605 ; 

lie  re-action.  i      i  i        i         /.     i  •  •  •  i_ 

and  the  death  of  this  emment  patriot,  whose 
opposition  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
evil,  without  resorting  to  the  desperate  remedy  of 
a  civil  war,  destroyed  all  hopes  of  averting  that 
calamity. 

The  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  disturbances 
which  agitated  Poland  in  1606-1608,  were  not 
only  religious,  but  also  political.  A  great  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  viewed  with  terror  the  dan- 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  diets  in  Poland  could  be  dissolved 
by  the  veto  of  a  single  member.  This  privilege^  however,  was 
not  exercised  before  the  year  1652,  when  the  diet  was  dissolved 
by  the  veto  of  Sicinski,  nuncio  of  Upita.  Before  that  events 
several  diets  had  been  broken  up  without  producing  any  result^ 
by  the  secession  of  members,  who,  from  dissatisfaction  with 
the  monarch  or  other  causes,  left  the  assembly,  and  returned  to 
their  homes* 
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gers  with  which  civil,  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  Agitation  of 
were  threatened  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  produced  by 
Jesuits,  who  openly  deprecated  the  free  consti-  weif  aspoutu 
tution  by  which  Poland  was  governed  *    The  ^^  ''^''• 
grievances  which  disposed  the  minds   of  men 
to  violence  were  ably  set  forth  in  a  memorial, 
published  in  Polish  in  1606,t  of  which  a  con- 
temporary, Thuanus,    has    given  the  following 
account : 

"  The  complaints  which  were  made  against  the 
Jesuits  last  year  (1606),  were  reiterated  in  a  long 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  author  reproached  these 
fathers  with  their  active  interference  in  civil 
afi^irs,  and  accused  them  of  having  caused  all 
the  troubles  by  which  many  states  had  been 
agitated  for  several  years.  It  ascribed  the  origin 
of  this  mischief  to  the  council  of  Trent,  of  which 
it  affirmed,  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  doctrine 
professed  by  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
that  it  had  not  enacted  any  regulations  concern- 


*  The  Jesuit  Skarga^  in  his  sennons^  indulged  in  bitter 
invectives  gainst  the  freedom  with  which  the  nuncios  expressed 
their  opinions  at  the  diets. 

f  A  Latin  translation  of  the  pamphlet  was  published  in 
Germany  in  1609,  and  a  French  from  the  Latin  at  Amsterdam 
in  17269  entitled  ^'  Discours  aux  Grands  de  Pologne,  sur  la 
necessite  de  faire  sortir  les  Jesuites  du  Royaume  pour  y  r6tablir 
I'union  et  la  tranquillite,  par  un  Seigneur  Polonais."  The 
library  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  contains  a 
copy  of  this  curious  tract. 

M  2 
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ing  discipline  that  had  not  been  enjoined  by 
preceding  councils;  and  that  the  remainder  of 
its  provisions  had  no  other  objects  than  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  popes  and  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  confirmation  of  modern 
constitutions,  tending  to  the  same  end,  but  no 
where  received.  That  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  affairs  of 
religion,  relied  more  on  human  counsel  than 
on  Providence,  the  publication  of  the  above- 
mentioned  council  had  been  so  much  pressed. 
That  it  was  in  furtherance  of  the  same  design 
that  leagues  and  alliances  had  been  formed,  and 
the  numerous  daughters  of  the  house  of  Austria 
given  in  marriage  to  those  princes  whom  the 
Jesuits  wished  to  gain  over.  That  though  by 
such  machinations  the  fathers  were  already  in 
possession  of  Poland,  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  their  influence  by  introducing  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  or  something  like  it:  that, 
to  effect  this,  they  had  striven  to  establish  the 
council  of  Trent,  whence,  as  from  Pandora's 
box,  had  issued  all  the  calamities  which  desolated 
Europe.  That,  nevertheless,  this  pernicious  coun- 
cil was  nothing,  when  compared  with  that  kind 
of  exemption  which  the  Jesuits  claimed,  and  to 
obtain  which  they  strove  with  such  canning,  that 
their  ability  was  becoming  justly  formidable  to 
the  nobles  of  Poland,  and  to  all  nations  attached 
to  the  laws  and  the  liberty  left  them  by  their 
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ancestors.  That  it  was  this,  and  nothing  else, 
which  caused  all  the  disturbances  in  the  king- 
dom ;  for  the  Jesuits,  with  their  affected  polite- 
ness, and  their  great  talent  in  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  grandees,  and  subjecting  them  to 
their  will,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  with  the 
appearance  of  being  devoted  to  Poland,  and 
occupied  with  her  interests,  they  had  for  their 
service  the  blade  of  a  two-edged  sword,  the  hilt 
of  which  was  held  by  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
Spain,  from  which  they  depended.  That  this 
was  the  ground  of  the  many  indulgences  and 
concessions  granted  to  them  by  the  holy  see,  and 
that,  relying  on  the  court  of  Rome,  they  durst 
promise  every  thing,  and  boast  that  nothing  was 
impossible  to  them.  That  they  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  courts  of  monarchs,  and  became 
their  confessors,  directing  according  to  their 
own  wishes,  and  frequently  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  these  princes,  all  the  operations  of 
government.  That  Henry,  who  had  been  king 
of  Poland,  and  had  left  it  afterwards,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  crown  of  his  ancestors, 
was  deprived  by  them  of  his  crown  and  life. 
That  they  have  prompted  Battory*  to  evil  designs 
against  his  own  subjects,  which  had  reduced  him 
from  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  to  a  private  station. 


*  Duke  of  Transylvania,  and  nephew  to  king  Stephen  Bat- 
tory. 
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That  the  many  frightful  conspiracies  plotted  in 
England  under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  which  had  only  served  to  irritate  the  mind 
of  the  sovereign,  and  to  render  the  condition  of 
the  Catholics  still  worse,  were  the  results  of  their 
advice.  That  recently  the  Jesuits,  who  had  col- 
leges at  Venice,  Padua,  and  other  towns  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  advised  the  Pope  to  excom- 
municate that  republic,  and  had  tried  to  seduce 
into  rebellion  the  other  monastic  orders.  That 
as  the  Jesuits  possessed  so  many  rich  schools  in 
Poland,  there  was  just  ground  for  apprehending 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  execute  the  schemes 
which  they  had  carried  into  effect  in  Italy,  France, 
and  many  other  countries  where  the  princes  had 
not  been  suflSciently  wary  of  them.  That 
Zamoyski,  a  grandee,  distinguished  for  his  vir- 
tues, his  eminent  patriotism,  and  his  love  of 
letters,  had  been  quite  right  in  excluding  these 
Others  from  the  academy  which  he  had  founded 
at  Zamosc ;  that  he  had  wisely  judged,  that 
they  were  unable  to  form  youths  in  the  sciences, 
and  to  give  them  an  education  congenial  to  the 
manners  of  their  country.  That  the  example  of 
that  great  man  was  a  lesson  to  the  Poles,  and 
ought  to  persuade  them  how  great,  though  widely 
spread,  an  error  it  was  to  suppose  that  letters 
could  not  prosper  without  the  Jesuits.  That  as 
this  order  of  regular  clergy  was  injurious  to  the 
republic,  and  not  fit  to  educate  youth,  Poland, 
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if  it  \vished  to  preserve  peace,  ought  to  expel  the 
members  of  it  by  a  solemn  decree,"  &c,  &c. 

These  were,  undoubtedly,  the  motives  that  ope^ 
rated  to  produce  general  discontent  in  Poland, 
in  the  years  1606  to  1608,  although  some  per- 
sonal reasons  may  have  influenced  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  party.  As  soon  as  disaffection 
had  ripened  into  open  resistance  to  the  royal 
authority,    Zebrzydowski,    palatine  of  Cracow,  zebrzydowski, 

.  ,  — ^      ,      J    chief  of  the 

became  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  had  discontented 
been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Zamoyski,  who  ^*^* 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  communicated  to 
him,  on  his  death-bed,  his  views  and  projects 
relative  to  the  state  in  which  the  country  was 
placed  by  the  measures  of  the  king.  The  choice 
of  this  leader  proved  that  the  anti-Romanist 
party  was  deficient  either  in  political  dexterity  or 
strength,  as  Zebrzydowski  was  a  strict,  although 
a  liberal  Romanist.  Their  ranks  had  undoubtedly 
been  thinned  by  an  unceasing  Romanist  reaction 
of  twenty  years  ;  yet  had  prince  Ostrogski  joined 
them  with  all  his  influence,  he  would  have  become 
their  leader,  and  have  thrown  such  a  weight  into 
their  scale,  as  to  have  wrung  from  the  king 
unconditional  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
The  undecided  part,  however,  which  he  played 
on  this  occasion,  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the  insurrection.  The 
first  signal  for  armed  opposition  was  given  by  the 


./ 
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gnevanceji. 


nobles  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  who,  headed 

by  Zebrzydowski,  assembled  at  Proszowice  on 

TherokoBhof  the  7th  March,  1605,  and  passed  a  resolution, 

Proszowice  .  •  j 

demands  from    that  a  general  meeting  of  the  equestrian  order 

the  dietredress      ,        ,  ,       ,  ,  r^  •      i      •  /•  ^ 

of  several  should  take  piace  at  Stenzyca  (palatinate  ot  Cra- 
cow), for  the  purpose  of  demanding  redress  of 
grievances.  This  armed  meeting  or  rokosh,* 
was  numerously  attended,  and  several  Protestant 

*  Rokosh  was  an  armed  opposition  to  the  royal  authority, 
permitted  by  the  constitution^  when  the  king^  disregarding  the 
admonition  of  the  senate,  persisted  in  violating  it.  The  clause 
of  the  pacta  conventa,  sworn  by  the  kings  of  Poland  at  their 
accession,  which  authorized  such  an  opposition,  was  inserted 
for  the  first  time  into  the  oath  sworn  by  Henry  of  Valois,  on 
the  17th  September,  1573,  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris.  It  was  as  follows :  Et  si,  quod  absil,  in  aliquibus  jura^ 
menium  meum  violavero  nuUam  mihi  inclyUe  regni  omniutnque 
dominiorum  utriusque  gentis  (Poles  and  Lithuanians)  obedien- 
tiatn  prestare  debebunt.  Immo  ipsofacio  eos  ah  omnijide,  obedi- 
entia  regi  debita  liberos  Jacio,  absolutionemque  nuUam  ab  hoc 
meo  juramento  a  quoquam  petam  neque  uUro  oblatam  suscipiatn 
sic  me  deusjuvet.  This  clause  remained  afterwards  in  the  pacta 
conventa.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  king  positively  expressed 
that  he  would  not  seek  any  absolution  from  this  oath,  a  pro- 
vision expressly  introduced  from  fear  that  Henry  would  accept 
from  the  Pope  absolution  from  his  oath  to  the  Protestants.  The 
above-mentioned  d&.w%eo£\he  pacta  conventa  was  better  defined 
by  the  diets  of  1607  and  1609,  where  it  was  enacted,  in  the 
article  de  non  prcestanda  obediential  that  an  armed  opposition 
would  be  offered  to  the  monarch,  only  then  when  all  consti- 
tutional means  had  been  employed  in  vain,  in  order  to  bring 
}iim  back  to  his  duty,  and  that  otherwise  it  was  treason. 
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leaders*  were  deputed  to  represent  their  wrongs 
to  the  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw*  They  com- 
plained of  the  attempt  to  restore  Romanism  in 
Livonia,  as  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the 
empire ;  of  the  protracted  quarrels  between  the 
state  and  the  church  of  Rom6 ;  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  anti-Romanist  confes- 
sions ;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  pre- 
tending to  be  above  secular  jurisdiction  and  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Many  other  grievances  of 
a  purely  political  nature  were  brought  forward  at 
the  same  time.  The  senate  endeavoured  to  excuse  P®  ^  **-. 

tempts  in  yarn 

the  monarch,  who,  himself  perceiving  the  danger^  **^-3fS^'d^ 
sent  the  Jesuit  Skarga  to  negociate  with  Zebrzy-  contented 
dowski,  but  without  success.  The  opposition 
having  failed  of  obtaining  their  demands,  prince 
Radziwill,  accompanied  by  almost  all  the  Lithua- 
nian nuncios,  left  the  diet,  and  joined  the  rokosh. 
On  the  4th  June  another  meeting  was  held  at 
Lublin,  which  was  composed  of  100,000  armed 
nobles.  Prince  Radziwill  was  chosen  marshal, 
or  chief  of  the  rokosh,  and  be  was  commissioned, 
with  Adam  Gorayski  and  Stanislav  Stadnicki, 
an  experienced  soldier,  but  of  loose  principles, 
to  levy  troops.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
king,  requiring  him  to  amend  the  faults  of  his 
government,    to   maintain  the  constitution,    to 

•  They  were  prince  James  Radziwill,  grand  cup-bearer  of 
Lithuania^  Stanislav  Stadnicki,  Adam  Gorayski^  Mardnus 
JSroniewski;  ^' fK^reticorum  ante^signorum^'  says  Lubienski, 


s. 
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acknowledge  publicly  his  guilt,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  nation  at  the  general  meeting  which  was 
to  be  assembled  at  Sandomir  on  the  6th  August, 
at  which  every  noble  was  called  on  to  appear, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  privileges  of  his 
order.  Prince  Ostrogski  arrived  at  Lublin  with 
a  considerable  force,  but  took  no  decisive  part  in 
the  stirring  deliberations  of  the  rokosh. 

The  negociations  between  the  monarch  and 
the  rokosh  having  produced  no  effect,  the  king 
ordered   Zolkiewski,   grand-general  of  Poland, 
Preparations  of  to  advaucc  with  the  troops  which  were  quartered 
his  partisans     in  the  south-eastcm  provinces.     Several  lords  of 
rokosh;  tem-    the  Toyal  party,  and  chiefly  the  Potockis,  assem- 
cnSnlbe""    bled  about  three  thousand  men  of  their  household 
pwt^es!^^  '^^   troops ;  Zolkiewski*  also  arrived  with  three  thou- 
sand well-disciplined  and  experienced  soldiers, 
and  a  confederation  of  nobles,  for  the  support  of 
the  king,  assembled  at  Vislitza.     The  numerous, 
but  irregular  forces  of  the  insurgents,  were  mean- 
while constantly  decreasing,  by  the  desertion  of 
many  nobles,  who   returned  to  their  homes ;  so 
that  when  the  opposite  armies  met  together  at 
Janoviec  on  the  Vistula,  the  royal  party  was  the 
stronger.     Zebrzydowski  was  obliged  to  ask  par- 
don  of  the  king,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
grievances  was  referred  to  the  next  diet,  which 


*  Zolkiewski  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  characters  in 
Poland;    He  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks,  in  1620. 
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was  to  assemble  on  the  9th  May,  1607.    This 
momentary  triumph  of  the  king  by  no  means 
allayed   the   general    discontent,    and,   without 
awaiting  the  appointed  diet,  a  new  rokosh  assem-  Renewal  of  the 
bled  at  Andrzejov.*    It  was  convened  by  Zebrzy-  ^^^^^' 
dowski  and  Radziwill,  who  were  again  chosen 
its   leaders;    and  when   its   numbers  began  to 
increase,  it  was  resolved  to  assemble  an  army, 
and  to  enforce  redress.    Some  even  projected  the 
dethronement  of  the  king,  and  the  election  of 
Grabriel   Battory,    prince  of  Transylvania,    and 
nephew  to  the  deceased  king  Stephen.     Mean- 
while, the  diet  met  at  Warsaw,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  civil  war,  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  the  grievances   of   the  rokosh.    This 
commission  being  directed   by  the  royal  party, 
was  not  an  independent  one ;  and  it  manifested  a  commission 
its  partiality  to  the  king  by  resolving,  that  should  ?he  diet!lin  or- 
the  accusers  fail  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  monarch,  f^e  grie^^es^ 
they  should  be  punished  themselves.   The  rokosh  ^'J^^  ^0^68^ 
instantly  protested  against  the  competency  of  ^ount^^nts 
such  a  tribunal ;  they  refused  to  lay  down  their  partiality. 
arms,  and  demanded  that  the  king  should  give 
pledges  that  he  would  comply  with  their  reso- 
lutions, of  which  the  principal  were,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  the  removal  of  some  obnoxious 
persons,  and  the  recognition  of  several  limitations 

*  A  town  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow. 


\ 
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of  the  royal  power.  The  rokosh  had  many  par- 
tisans amongst  the  members  of  the  diet,  which 
produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  king  and  his 
The  king  pre-  council.  He,  therefore,  delivered  to  the  senate, 
senate  an  apo-  (composed  of  fifteen  palatines  and  twenty-five 
conduct,  and  castcIlans)  his  apology ;  and  on  the  28th  May, 
sevei^K^a-  1607,  regulations  were  adopted  for  removing 
tcTremovethe^  the  political  and  religious  grievances  of  the 
M^Vj^  rokosh.  According  to  these  regulations,  the 
the^illmSions  ^^^S  assurcd  independence  at  a  future  election 
^^m^yevrndev  ^^  ^  Sovereign.  A  council  of  senators  was  con- 
htid^nty'o^f  stantly  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  He 
high  treason,     ^^g  ^qj  jq  grant  any  dignities  to  foreigners,  but 

to  distribute  them,  and  all  the  charges  and 
offices,  according  to  merit,  and  without  any  regard 
to  religious  creed.  The  annates  were  to  be  paid, 
without  exception,  into  the  public  treasury, 
whether  the  Pope  should  consent  or  not.  Liti- 
gations concerning  tithes,  estates,  and  all  other 
property  which,  having  once  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Protestants,  were  suspended  for  an  unlimited 
period.  Affairs  relating  to  the  property  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  clergy,  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  the  mixed  ones 
were  to  be  abolished,  as  were  also  appeals  to 
Rome  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  most  ample 
securities  and  privileges  were  given  to  the  Eastern 
church.     After  having  adopted  these  regulations, 
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the  diet  pronounced  further  attendance  at  the 
rokosh  a  crime  of  high  treason,  and  again  sum- 
moned its  members  to  disarm. 

The  rokosh  having  again   rejected  the  sum-  TiieWng 
mons  of  the  diet,  the  king  marched  against  the  against  the 

.  insurgents. 

msurgents  with  a  choice  army,  comprised  chiefly 
of  the  veteran  troops  of  Zolkiewski  and  those  of 
Chodkiewicz,  drawn  for  that  purpose  from  Livo- 
nia, which  they  had  been  defending  against  the 
Swedes.  The  insurgents  were  marching  on  War- 
saw with  but  seven  thousand  men,  for  many 
nobles  who  had  been  loudest  in  declamation 
had  abandoned  the  camp  from  various  motives, 
and  returned  home.  Their  forces  were  further 
diminished  by  the  desertion  of  Stadnicki,  who 
left  them  with  five  hundred  horsemen.  Both 
armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Pilitza,  by  which 
they  were  separated.  The  royal  army  efiected  its 
passage  under  the  cover  of  its  artillery,  but  when 
the  two  bodies  came  into  close  contact,  they  began 
to  join  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  the  signal  of 
attack  given  by  Zolkiewski  was  disregarded  by 
his  troops,  who  demanded  a  reconciliation  with 
the  opposite  party,  and  chose  delegates  to  exa- 
mine with  them  the  reasons  of  this  civil  discords 
Zebrzydowski,  however,  instead  of  taking  advan* 
tage  of  a  circumstance  so  favourable  to  him,  des- 
troyed its  effect  by  an  injudicious  command  to  his 
troops  to  retire,  in  order  to  fall  back  on  an  auxiliary 
force  which  was  approaching,  for  the  purpose  of 
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Battle  of 
Guzow,  and 
defeat  of  the 
insurgents. 


seizing  Cracow  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  royal 
troops  being  left  in  such  a  manner,  took  offence, 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  solemnly  promised  to 
their  commanders  to  amend  their  fault  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Prince  Ostrogski,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  force,  could  have  decided  the  bat- 
tle in  favour  of  either  party:  but  he  remained 
neutral.  An  engagement  took  place  on  the  6tli 
July^J^Oy  near  a  village  called  Guzow.  The 
•gents  were  commanded  in  the  centre  by 
Zebrzydowski,  and  at  the  wings  by  Radziwill  and 
Herburt ;  whilst  the  royal  forces  were  commanded 
in  the  centre  by  the  brothers  Potocki,  and  the 
wings  by  Zolkiewski  and  Chodkiewicz.  Not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  the  royal  army  in 
respect  of  numbers,  discipline,  and  the  experience 
of  the  men  and  the  skill  of  the  leaders,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle  was  favourable  to  the  insur- 
gents. Radziwill  broke,  by  a  successful  attack, 
the  wing  commanded  by  Chodkiewicz,  and  some 
of  his  troopers  penetrated  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  royal  tent.  The  king,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  which  was  given  to  him  to  fly  to  the 
other  wing,  remained  in  his  position,  and  his 
firmness  contributed  much  to  the  gaining  of  the 
battle,  which  the  insurgents  lost  chiefly  through 
the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  one  of  their  officers, 
called  Laszcz,  who,  instead  of  supporting  Her- 
burt, himself  gave  the  signal  for  flight.  The  in- 
surgents were  dispersed,  and  two  of  the  principal 
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leaders,  Herburt  and  Penkoslawski,  taken  priso- 
ners and  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence 
was  not  executed.  The  insurgents,  although 
defeated,  were  by  no  means  annihilated.  Radzi- 
wiU  proclaimed  the  election  of  a  new  monarch, 
and  Zebrzydowski  remained  in  a  place  of  con- 
cealment, awaiting  the  time  when  the  royal  troops  '^^  tmt^^' 
should  separate,  and  appeared  again  in  the  field  queiiedby  the 
as  soon  as  the  Potockis  had  retired  with  a  part  of 
the  army  into  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Po- 
land. The  inclination  towards  acts  of  severity 
and  despotism,  which  the  king  and  his  advisers 
manifested  on  this  occasion,  assisted  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents ;  for  many  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  king  against  them  withdrew,  lest  they 
should  promote  an  increase  of  royal  power  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  royal  and 
Jesuitical  party,  was,  therefore  unable  to  produce  a 
bloody  reaction,  for  which  the  clergy  exhibited 
an  evident  wish  at  the  synod  of  Piotrkov,  in  1607, 
which  declared  null  and  void  all  guarantees  in 
favour  of  religious  and  political  liberty  established 
by  the  last  diet.     A  general  amnesty  was  pro-  finally  pacified 

.  .       Ijy  a  general 

claimed  in  the  ensuing  year,  1608»  and  the  diet  amnesty. 
of  1609  confirmed  the  guarantees  established  by 
that  of  1607. 

The  rokosh,  which  was  fully  justified  by  sub- 
sequent events,  failed  in  its  object  because  the 
parties  who  conjposed  it  were  not  sufficiently 
united.    The  Protestant  party,  which  was  strong  Causes  which 
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prevented  the    enouffh  to  take  the  lead,  submitted  to  the  chief  of 

success  of  the 

rokosb.  the  moderate  Romanists,  whose  views  were  not 

of  a  suflSciently  determined  nature  to  excite  the 
zeal  of  his  adherents.     This  party  was  afraid  of 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  of 
the  despotical  tendency  of  the  monarch;  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  their  an ti- Ro- 
manist fellow-citizens,  as  necessary  to  their  own, 
but  they  were  unwilling  either  to  break  off  the 
connexion  with  Rome  or  to  change  the  monarch. 
Hence  so  much  violence  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  insurgents,   and   so  little  decision  when  it 
behoved  them  to  act.     But  the  chief  cause  of  the 
unsuccessful  issue  of  this  insurrection  or  rokosh 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  indecision 
of  prince  Ostrogski,  who,  by  joining  it  with  his 
party,  which  comprehended  all  the  nobles  of  the 
Greek  persuasion,  wouljdLhave  rendered  the  royal 
cause  hopeless.    O^^skiwas  the  real  and  only 
leader  to  whom  the  antPHomanist  had  to  look, 
after  they  had  resolved  to  maintain  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  had  he  enacted  such  a  part, 
the  crown  of  his  country  would  have  been  within 
his  reach.     But  an  indecision  of  character,  which 
seems  to  have  actuated  his  political  as  well  as 
religious  sentiments,  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
post  of  a  leader,  for  which  his  enormous  wealth  and 
unbounded  influence  over  the  Russian  provinces 
seemed  to  destine  him.    We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  the  rokosh  failed  for  want  of  a  determined 
purpose  and  a  proper  chief. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

INCREASED  PERSECUTION  OF  THE   ANTI-ROMANIST 

CONFESSIONS.  ^ 

The  consequences  of  the  civil  war,  in  1606-8,  Consequences 

*  ^    ^  ...  of  the  civil  war 

were  not  favourable  to  the  reliffious  or  civil  liber-  unfavourable  to 

°  the  anti-Ro- 

ties  of  Poland,  although  the  king  had  been  com-  manist. 
pelled  to  confirm  them  in  a  solemn  manner.  The 
party  of  re-action  being  unable  to  bring  any  legal 
measures  to  bear  against  them,  pursued  a  system 
of  local  persecution,  which,  although  committed 
in  open  breach  of  the  laws,  was  sure  to  be  shel- 
tered from  punishment  by  the  favour  of  a  mo- 
narch.    The  deplorable  system  by   which    the  System  of  locai 

,  .     .      persecution, 

anti-Romanist  confessions  were  all  but  annihi-  exercised 

Ag&inst  them. 

lated  in  Poland,  produced  the  most  pernicious 
effects  on  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
welfare,  of  that  country.  The  impunity  granted 
to  those  who  committed  crimes  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  Rome,  opened  the  door  to  every 
kind  of  abuse,  and,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  can  befal  a  free  country, 
weakened  all  respect  for  the  law. 

We  have  already  described  the  destruction  of 

VOL.  II.  N 
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the  Protestant  church  of  Cracow,  in  1591,  which 

compelled  the  congregation  to  transfer  their  place 

of  worship  to  the  village  of  Alexandrowice,  in  the 

Violences  re-     vicinitv  of  that  Capital.     During  the  civil  war 

peatedly  com-  ^  *  ^        ^ 

mitted  against   the  pupils  of  the  uuivcrsitv  invaded  the  Protes- 

the  Protestants  i        .   , 

at  Cracow.       tant  Durial-ground,  dug  up  several  graves,  and 

tore  out  and  mutilated  the  dead  bodies;  they 
likewise  destroyed  the  Protestant  hospital,  or 
asylum  for  old  people.  The  Protestants  being 
suspected  of  favouring  the  rokosh,  the  elders  of 
the  congregation  were  arrested  and  their  papers 
examined:  but  as  no  proofs  of  that  accusation 
could  be  found,  they  were  released.  On  the  20th 
May  1610,  the  students,  acQpmpanied  by  a  mob, 
attacked  the  house  of  a  Protestant  burgher  called 
Schmid,  and  completely  pillaged  it.  The  rector 
of  the  university  ordered  that  affair  to  be  investi- 
gated, but  no  redress  was  obtained.  In  January 
1611,  the  pupils  of  the  colleges  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Stephen  attacked  a  Protestant  funeral 
procession,  and  ill-treated  the  persons  who 
attended  it.  The  complaints  which  were  made 
on  this  subject  produced  no  other  effect  than  irri- 
tating still  more  the  persecutors,  who  openly  pre- 
pared for  new  aggressions.  On  the  12th  May,  in 
the  same  year,  the  pupils  and  the  mob  began  to 
attack  the  house  of  a  Protestant  lady  called 
Zagrzebski.  The  inmates  having  protested  in 
vain  against  this  violence,  were  obliged  for  their 
defence  to  fire  upon   the  assailants,    by  which 
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many  were  wounded;  the  garrison,  which  had 
meanwhile  arrived,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and 
restored  order :  but  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
pupils  assembled  together,  and  having  learnt  that 
the  troops  were  forbidden  to  fire  with  ball-car- 
tridge, decided  on  renewing  their  attacks,  which, 
as  the  troops  were  unable,  for  the  reason  we  have 
mentioned,  to  offer  effective  resistance,  was  taken 
and  pillaged.  But  as  the  riot  continued  on  the 
following  day,  the  authorities  of  the  town  became 
afraid  of  serious  consequences,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  put  it  down  by  force. 

Several  rioters  were  killed — others,  however, 
received  no  punishment ;  and  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  was  prosecuted  for  murder,  but  ac- 
quitted. The  Protestant  synod  of  Oksza  in  1613, 
deliberated  on  the  means  of  saving  their  confes- 
sion from  the  imminent  peril  in  which  it  was 
placed  by  the  persecution  carried  on,  not  only  at 
Cracow,  but  in  several  other  parts  of  Poland. 
They  ordered  public  fasts  and  prayers ;  represen- 
tations were  also  made  to  the  diet,  but  without 
any  effect,  as  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  abetted 
by  the  king,  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  amongst 
all  classes  of  society.    The  same  year  (1613)  in  The  Protestant 

Dl&ce  of  vroF- 

April,  the  pupils  of  Cracow  made  an  expedition  shipat  Aiexan- 

drowicfi  IS  At^m 

from  Cracow  to   the  village  of  Alexandrowice,  tacked  by  the 

1  •.-»  1  ^1  /•  1  students  of 

whither,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reformed  congrega-  cracow,  who 
tion  had  transferred  their  place  of  worship.  They  T^T^^' 
attacked  it  unexpectedly ;  one  clergyman,  named       <»<:<»««>"• 

n2 
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Herman,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape;  but 
another,  called  Bytner,  a  very  old  man,  was  seized 
by  the  ruffians,  and  dragged  into  the  fields,  where, 
having  received  many  wounds,  and  had  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  cut  off,  he  was  left  for  dead.  He, 
however,  providentially  recovered,  but  his  house 
was  pillaged  and  burnt.  Another  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, of  the  name  of  Habicht,  was  murdered 
with  a  club  by  a  master  of  the  university  called 
Grykcza.  These  enormities  were  not  even  pro- 
secuted, as  there  were  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
redress;  and  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to 
remove  their  place  of  wi^ship  to  a  place  more 
distant,  called  Lucianowice.  In  1615,  the  pupils 
of  the  university  attacked  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Protestant  jeweller,  and  pillaged  it ;  but  the  riot 
was  quelled  by  the  armed  guards  of  the  bishop 
of  Cracow,  Tylicki,  who  disapproved  of  such 
violence.  These  repeated  assaults  produced  their 
natural  effects,  and  the  Protestant  citizens  re- 
solved on  abandoning  a  place  where  there  was  no 
security  for  their  lives  and  property  ;  but  as  they 
composed  an  industrious  and  wealthy  class,  the 
authorities  did  every  thing  to  prevent  their  depar- 
ture, which,  they  felt,  must  be  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  town ;  and  the  king  issued  an  order, 
t^nt"ciri^nr*  forbidding  any  molestation  of  Protestants.  Many 
craro^^ which  "^^  citizcns,  howcvcT,  transferred  their  residence 
^urioT"*!? "  t""  *^  Thorn  and  Dantzig,  and  their  emigration  con- 
^J»  JJ*®  w«^f»^®   siderably  injured  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
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Cracow.  In  1017  the  pupils  seized  Lyszkowicz, 
a  Protestant  physician,  and  dragged  him  through 
the  streets  to  the  river,  in  order  to  drown  him, 
but  fortunately  he  was  rescued  from  imminent 
death  by  some  of  the  professors.  In  1620,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  the  pupils  attacked  the  funeral 
procession  of  a  lady  named  Hunter,  belonging  to 
the  Scotch  congregation  of  Cracow.*  The  sol-  continuation 
diers  who  arrived  to  restore  order,  dared  not  fire  Sons^t  Oa^** 
on  the  aggressors ;  but  the  Scotch  snatched  the 
guns  from  the  soldiers,  and  blood  was  on  the 
point  of  being  shed.  Fortunately  some  persons 
interposed,  and  the  pupils,  having  received 
money,  retired.  In  1621  the  shop  of  an  armourer, 
called  Hengler,  was  pillaged  by  the  students,  and 
no  redress  was  obtained.  In  1624,  the  munici- 
pality, instigated  by  the  clergy,  passed  a  resolu- 


cow. 


*  Many  Scotch  families  settled  in  Poland  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries^  where  they  resided  some  for  commer- 
cial purposes^  some  as  military  adventurers^  and  some^  perhaps, 
because  they  found  a  safe  asylum  during  the  religious  commo- 
tions which  disturbed  their  own  as  well  as  many  other  countries. 
They  had  large  congregations  at  Cracow,  Posnania,  Keydany 
(a  town  in  Lithuania),  and  at  Lissa  or  Leszno,  the  heritage  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Lesczynski.  They  became  thoroughly 
Poles,  and  many  Scotch  names,  such  as  Haliburton,  Gordon, 
Middleton,  Watson,  &c.,  are  found  amongst  the  Polish  gentry. 
Several  others,  as  Forbes,  Inglis,  &c.  are  extinct,  but  are  well 
known.  There  was  a  celebrated  Polish  author  descended  from 
these  families.  Dr.  Johnston,  who  wrote  several  works  on  natu- 
ral philosophy. 
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tion  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  not  be 
granted  to  any  Protestants.  This  resolution,  how- 
ever, was  abrogated  in  the  following  reign.     In 
1626^  when  the  Protestant  congregation  made  pre- 
parations for  building  a  church  at  Lucianowice, 
whither  they  had  removed  their  place  of  worship 
from  Alexandrowice,  believing  it  more  safe  from 
aggression,  on  account  of  its  being  further  from 
Cracow,  the  pupils  of  the  university  invaded  that 
place  and  destroyed  the  materials  for  building ; 
and  when  one  of  their  party  died  from  over  exer- 
tion, he  was  buried  with  great  solemnity,  as  a 
martyr  in  a  good  cause.  In  1631,  a  general  pillage 
of  the  principal  Protestant  inhabitants  was  at- 
tempted by  the  pupils  and  the  mob;  the  jewellers' 
shops  of  Brecket  and  Strachan,  and  the  houses  of 
Barend  and  Forbes  were  plundered,  and  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  property  carried  away.  A  judicial 
inquiry  was  ordered,  but  it  ended  in  nothing. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Posnania  remained 
in  peace  till  1 605,  but  at  length  the  Jesuits,  per- 
ceiving that  the  polemical  writings  which  they 
constantly  issued  against  the  Protestants,  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  resolved  on  adopt- 
ing more  active  measures.  In  1605  the  Jesuit 
Piasecki  publicly  recommended  the  use  of  vio- 
lence against  the  Protestants,  and  he  addressed 
his  congregation  from  the  pulpit«  saying,  "  Peo- 
ple of  God,  destroy  and  burn  their  temples."  This 
recommendation  was  soon  put  into   execution, 
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and  the  Lutheran  church  was  set  on  fire,  but  the  Destruction  of 
flames  were   extinguished  in   time.     A  similar  churchfs^o?"' 
attempt  against  the  Bohemian    church  having  t^eTnTti^tton 
failed,  the  Jesuits  resolved  on  an  open  attack ;  who%e*Sy  re- 
and  three  hundred  of  their  pupils,  accompanie/d  8uS"vioien"L 
by  a  crowd  of  the  lowest  of  the  mob,  attached 
the  Lutheran  church,  pillaged  the  costly  furni- 
ture, destroyed  and  burned  the  edifice,  and  pro- 
faned the  graves.    The  Jesuits  publicly  approved 
of  these  enormities  committed  by  their  pupils, 
maintaining  that  they  were  actuated  by  zeal  for 
their  religion,  which  recommends  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  A  judicial  inquiry  into  the  matter  took 
place,  but  no  redress  was  obtained.     The  Luthe- 
rans rebuilt  their  church ;  but,  in  1614,  it  was 
again  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
the  bishop  of  Posnania  prevented  the  Lutherans 
from  building  a  new  one.    In  1616,  the  churches 
of  the  Bohemian  brethren  were  destroyed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
spirit  of  persecution  became  so  strong,  that  no 
Protestant  clergyman  durst  appear  in  that  town. 
1630,  John  Chrisostom,  minister  of  the   Bohe- 
mian confession,  was  discovered  in  that  town  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesuit  college,  and  he  escaped 
with  his  life  only  through  the  interposition  of  the 
rector  of  that  school.     The  Lutheran  clergyman, 
James  Hedric,  was  murdered  (1632)  not  far  from 
Posnania,  by  assassins  who  had  purposely  lain 
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in  wait  for  him.*  Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 

became  the  scene  of  a  particularly  tragic  event.  A 

Martyrdom  of   vouug  Italian,   named  Franco,   had  arrived  in 

a/vunl    *     Poland,  a  zealous  Romanist,  but  having  studied 

the  Protestant  doctrines  in  order  to  combat  them, 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  scriptural  religion,  and 
propagated  its  principles  after  his  return  to  his 
native  land.  He  afterwards  visited  Poland,  where 
he  publicly  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  be- 
cameaministerat  Vilna.  In  the  year  161 1,  on  the  day 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
after  having  preached  a  sermon  in  his  church,  he 
went  out  into  the  streets  where  he  met  a  solemn 
procession,  by  which  the  above-mentioned  festival 
is  celebrated.  The  bishop,  accompanied  by  the 
king  and  the  royal  family,  was  carrying  the  host. 
Franco's  zeal  was  excited  at  the  sight  of  the 
ceremony,  which  he  considered  as  idolatrous  :  he 
mounted  on  the  steps  of  an  altar  prepared  for  the 
bishop,  and  began  to  upbraid  the  people  with 
their  idolatry,  declaring  that  the  sacrament  which 
they  worshipped  was  nothing  but  bread.  The 
crowd  was  struck  with  astonishment,  but  remained 
quiet.  Franco  was  arrested,  and  accused  of 
having  meditated  the  murder,  either  of  the  king 
or  of  the  bishop.     He  boldly  answered,  that  the 


*  Vide  Lukaszewicz*s  History  of  the  Protestant  churches  at 
Posnania. 
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Romanists  had  authorized  and  committed  the 
murder  of  sovereigns  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
England;  but  that  he  wanted  only  to  instruct 
the  people.  He  admonished  the  bishop  at  the 
same  time  to  abandon  his  idolatry.  A  large 
cpowd  of  people  listened  with  great  interest  aiid 
sympathy  to  his  defence :  they  were  turned  out 
of  the  court,  and  Franco  was  condemned  to 
death.  Having  rejected  all  proposals  of  embracing 
Komanism,  he  was  executed  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  in  the  yard  of  the  castle,  and  at  a  very 
early  hour.  This  judicial  murder  committed  on 
a  foreigner,  who  was  not  protected  by  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Polish  nobility,  shews  what  a  bloody 
reaction  would  have  taken  place  in  Poland,  if 
the  power  of  the  king  and  his  advisers  had  not 
been  circumscribed  by  those  privileges.  The 
Jesuits  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  the 
excitement  produced  in  the  mob  by  the  tragical 
.case  of  Franco  afforded  them,  of  making  an  attack 
on  the  Protestants.  On  the  day  following  that 
of  Franco's  execution,  a  mob,  headed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuits,  attacked  the  Protestant 
church  at  Vilna,  destroyed  and  burned  it  entirely, 
and  committed  great  violence  against  the  minis- 
ters.*   The  Jesuits  published  at  the  same  time  a 


*  We  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  a  circumstance  relating 
to  that  event,  which  to  our  knowlege  has  not  been  recorded 
in  any  work  extant^  but  which  we  have  heard  at  Vilna  as  a 

tradition 


\ 
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pamphlet,  in  justification  of  these  atrocities,  repre- 
senting  them  as  pious  and  praiseworthy  deeds. 
The  mind  of  the  nation  was,  however,  not  yet 
sufficiently  degraded  to  approve  of  such  proceed- 
ings, and  the  Jesuits  feeling  this  themselves. 
Persecution  at   suppressed  the  work.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted 

Liublin  and 

other  places,      at  LubHu,  and  in  many  other  places  4  but  as  they 

were  merely  a  repetition  of  those  which  we  have 

tradition  preserved  amongst  the  Protestants  of  that  place* 
When  the  infuriated  mob  was  dragging  in  the  streets  the  Pro- 
testant ministers,  whose  destruction  seemed  to  be  inevitable, 
the  Franciscan  monks  arrived  in  a  body,  and  demanded  that 
the  Protestant  ministers  should  be  delivered  to  them,  because 
they  had  the  right  to  judge  and  punish  them,  as  it  was  in  the 
parish  belonging  to  their  convent  that  these  ministers  had 
preached.  The  mob  listened  to  this  representation,  and  the 
ministers  were  conducted  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  where 
they  found  not  the  torments  of  the  inquisition,  but  the  charitable 
offices  of  the  good  Samaritan.  They  were  treated  by  those 
christian-minded  friars  with  the  most  tender  care ;  and  when 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ill-usage  they  had  received, 
conducted  to  a  place  of  safety.  We  thought  ourselves  bound  in 
duty  (and  we  consider  it  a  most  pleasing  one)  to  bring  forward 
this  hitherto-unrecorded  fact,  so  creditable  to  the  ministers  of 
a  church,  to  which  we  are  opposed,  and  whose  errors  we 
deplore.  We  are  convinced  that  many  similar  traits  of  a  noble 
and  Christian  character  might  be  found  amongst  our  Romanist 
countr3rmen,  had  they  not  been  neglected,  and  perhaps  pur- 
posely suppressed  by  the  anti-national  faction  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  would  consider  similar  traits  worthy  rather  of  blame  than 
of  praise.  And,  indeed,  we  find  in  their  works  every  act  of 
hostility  committed  against  the  anti-Romanist  confessions, 
extolled  as  a  signal  proof  of  Christian  piety. 
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already  related,  they  do  not  require  any  parti- 
cular description.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  J^^f*l|2^" 
to  mention  the  judicial  murder  of  John  Tys-  ^»«- 
kiewicz,  a  burgher  of  the  town  of  Bielsk,  belonging 
to  the  queen  Constantia,  an  archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria. Being  a  Socinian,  he  refused  to  swear,  on 
a  public  occasion,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  He 
was  accused  before  the  tribunal,  which  acquitted 
him ;  but  the  devout  queen  made  such  efforts  to 
have  him  punished,  that  he  was  executed  on  the 
]6th  November,   1611.     At  the  same   tii^e  the  Attempt  at 

cartailing  the 

Romanist  clergy  endeavoured  to  annihilate  the  i»*>erty  ^  ^-^ 

^^  ^  press. 

liberty  of  the  press,  as  an  instrument  dangerous 
to  their  domination.  Bolestraszycki,  a  learned 
Protestant  noble,  translated  a  French  work,  enti- 
tled NouveautS  du  Papisme  opposes  h  VantiquitS 
du  Christianisme,  written  by  Peter  du  Moulins, 
a  celebrated  Protestant  divine  of  the  school  of 
Sedan,  and  dedicated  it  to  princess  Anna,  sister 
of  the  king,*  in  1624.    The  bishop  of  Przemysl 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Anna^  sister  of  Sigismund  the 
Thirds  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  that  all  the  attempts  to 
convert  her  to  Romanism  made  by  that  monarch,  who  had  a 
great  regard  for  her,  were  unavailing.  She  died  at  Strasburg 
(a  town  in  Polish  Prussia),  where  she  generally  resided,  1635.  (a) 

Puffendorff, 

(a)  Sigismund  requested  of  the  Pope  permission  to  bury  her 
remains  in  the  royal  vault  of  Cracow ;  but  as  it  was  refused, 
his  son  and  successor,  Vladislav  the  4th^  ordered  them,  (1636,) 
to  be  buried  at  Thom^  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lutheran 
church;  and  with  all  the  pomp  due  to  her  rank. 
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prosecuted  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Lublin, 
on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  The  church,  and  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  had  already  become  so 
strong,  that  a  sentence  condemning  Bolestras- 
zycki  to  civil  death  was  obtained.  This  sentence 
was,  however,  reversed  by  the  next  diet ;  yet  it 
proved  how  much  the  public  opinion  had  already 
retrogaded,  through  the  increased  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  party. 

The  fate  of  the  Eastern  church  of  Poland  was 

intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Protestant 

confessions,  for  it  was  their  common  interest  to 

oppose  the  Romanist  party,  which  persecuted 

Persecution  of  them  all  equally.  We  have  already  described  the 

ch^h!  ^      union  with  Rome,  effected  by  the  synod  of  Brest, 

in  Lithuania,  in  1596,  and  the  consequent  op- 
pression of  those  who  resisted  that  measure,  as 
well  as  the  attempt  made  in  1599  by  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  church 
to  unite  for  mutual  defence.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Greek  church  were  solemnly 


PufFendorf,  in  his  history  of  Sweden^  relates  that  when  her 
mother^  Catherine  Jaguellon^  was  on  her  death-bed,  she  was 
so  much  tormented  by  the  fear  of  purgatory,  that  her  confedsor, 
the  Jesuit  Warszewicki^  (a  celebrated  author^)  took  compassion 
on  her,  and  told  her  that  purgatory  was  nothing  but  a  fable 
invented  for  common  people.  These  words  were  overhead  by 
the  young  princess  Anna^who  stood  behind  a  curtain  of  the 
bed  of  her  mother,  and  induced  her  to  study  the  Scriptures^ 
and  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
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confirmed  by  the  diets  of  1607  and  1609,  and 
new  guarantees  were  given  to  its  followers.  The 
king  was  bound  not  to  grant  any  dignities  or 
offices  in  the  Russian  provinces,  except  to  their 
inhabitants  professing  the  tenets  of  the  above- 
mentioned  church.  Its  possessions  were  declared 
inviolable,  and  a  tribunal  composed  of  members 
of  both  professions  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose 
of  repressing  acts  of  violence  between  the  adhe- 
rents of  Rome  and  those  who  remained  obedient 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  unfortunately  succeeded 
in  rendering  nugatory  these  wise  enactments ; 
and  they  found  in  Sigismund  the  Third  a  willing 
tool.  Despite  the  solemn  guarantees  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  persecution  against  the 
opponents  of  the  union  was  continued,  under 
the  pretext  that  as  the  Greek  synod  of  Brest, 
in  1596,  had  formally  accepted  the  union  with 
Rome,  those  bishops  only  who  adhered  to  it 
were  to  be  considered  lawfully  appointed,  whilst 
those  who  persevered  in  obedience  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  were  necessarily  usurpers. 
Rudzki,  the  archbishop  of  the  united  church, 
whom  the  Romanist  authors  called,  on  account 
of  his  zeal,  the  Athanasius  of  Russia,  promoted 
the  union  with  a  high  hand,  and  by  great 
oppression  of  the  adverse  party,  whose  sufferings 
were  eloquently  described  in  a  work,  entitled 
"  The   Lament  of   the   Oriental   Church,"    by 
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Meletius  Smotricki,    a  learned  divine  of   thai 
church.*     Discontent    was    rapidly    inCT^asing 
amongst  the  populations  of  the  Eastern  pro- 
Riot  produced  vinces,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mohilevf  gave, 
theforc*^^  ^  in  1618,  the  first  sign  of  open  resistance  to  that 
SIme.'"         forced  union  with   Rome,   to  which,   for  some 

time,  they  had  apparently  submitted.  The  clergy, 
who  had  acknowledged  the  union,  were  expelled, 
and  replaced  by  such  as  were  opposed  to  it. 
The  names  of  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Poland 
were  erased  from  the  Liturgy,  and  those  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
Turkish  emperor  substituted.  This  proves  what 
a  strong  feeling  must  have  existed  in  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  of  Poland  against  Muscovy : 
when  oppressed  on  account  of  their  religion, 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  distant  and  Maho- 
metan Turkey  rather  than  to  the  neighbour- 
ing state,  which  professed  the  same  creed  with 
them.    The  resistance  of   Mohilev  led  to  an 

*  It  was  published  in  Polish  (1610)  at  Vilna.  Smotricki 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  favour  Protestantism^  which 
was  embraced  by  many  nobles  and  clergymen  of  the  Greek 
church;  but  he  remained  faithful  to  his  creed,  and  became 
archbishop  of  Polotzk.  After  a  long  opposition^  he  finally 
submitted  to  Rome.  (Vide  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  Writers 
of  the  Greek  church  in  Russia  and  Poland^  by  Eugene,  metro- 
politan of  Kiof.) 

f  A  considerable  town  situated  on  the  Dnieper,  now  the 
capital  of  a  Russian  government. 
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increased  severity  against  the  opponents  of 
Rome,  and  a  judicial  decree  condemned  (1619)  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  death ;  at  the  same 
time  ordering  all  the  churches  of  the  town  to  be 
delivered  to  the  archbishop  of  Polotzk.  The 
Anti-roman  party  was,  however,  far  from  being 
crushed,  and  they  assembled  (1620)  in  synod  at 
Kiof,  protected  by  Peter  Konaszewicz,  hett- 
man  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  a  zealous  The  Greek 

clenry  opposed 

adherent  of  the  oriental  church,  and   a  warrior  to  Rome  as. 

■....  •Ill         1*  •  •x-it>r  semble  a  synod 

distinguished  by  his  services  against  Muscovy  at  Kiof,  where 
and  the  Turks.    This  synod  elected  archbishops  IJ^ciect^'hi 
of   Kiof  and  Polotzk  and  bishops  of  Leopol,  Sosewho^Ld 
Przemysl,  and  Lutzk,  all  of  whom  were  conge-  ^^  ^® 
crated  by  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  arrived  at  Kiof,    on  his  return  from 
Moscow  to  the  east.    Thus  the  oriental  church 
of  Poland  had  two  hierarchies  opposed  to  each 
other.  Meanwhile,  the  persecution  of  the  Greeks  Josephat  ko- 

..,.,,  .  ..  i.*      1      1      ncewicz,  areh- 

was  continued  with  great  severity ,j>articularly  wshopofPo. 
by  the  archbishop  of  Polotzk,  Josephat  Konce-  united  Greek 
wicz,  a  prelate  of  irreproachable  life,  but  blindly  cu^s  ^1^?^ 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Rome.     Having  met  Rome^t^^th 
with  great  opposition,  he  proceeeded  against  his  """^^  violence. 
antagonists  with  such  violence  as  to  excite  alarm 
amongst  the  wiser  part  of  the  nation.  Leon  Sapieha, 
chancellor  and  grand  general  of  Lithuania,  one  of  Letter  of  the 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  the  country  has  pro-  Sv-"^ 
duced,   strongly  represented  to  Koncewicz  the  uw  huSJueS** 
danger  of  his  proceedings,  which  he  described  to  ^^  ^^<^^^ 
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him  as  not  only  unpolitic  but  also  as  unchris- 
tian,* 

♦  This  letter  was  dated  Warsaw,  12th  March  1622.  After  re- 
presenting the  general  irritation  produced  by  the  persecution  he 
had  indulged  in,  and  the  dangers  which  might  be  caused  by  it^  Sa- 
pieha  says  :  ''  By  the  abuse  of  your  authority,  and  by  your  actions, 
which  originate  rather  in  vanity  and  personal  hatred  than  in 
charity  towards  your  neighbours^  and  are  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  our  country,  you  have  kindled  those  dangerous  sparks  which 
may  produce  an  all-consuming  fire.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  is  more  necessary  than  the  union  with  Rome.  An 
ill-judged  propagation  of  the  union  injures  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign.  It  is  right  to  labour  that  there  be  but  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  labour  with  reflection, 
and  not  to  apply  the  cogi  intrarcy  which  is  contrary  to  our  laws. 
A  general  union  can  be  promoted  by  charity  only^  and  not  by 
force,  wherefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  your  authority  meets  with 
opposition.  You  inform  me  that  your  life  is  in  danger ;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  your  own  fault.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  bound 
to  imitate  the  ancient  bishops  by  sufferings ;  the  imitation  of  the 
great  pastors  is  indeed  praiseworthy^  and  you  should  imitate 
their  piety>  doctrine,  and  meekness.  Read  their  lives^  and  you 
will  not  find  that  they  brought  indictments  before  the  tribu- 
nals of  Antioch  or  Constantinople,  whilst  all  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice are  busied  with  your  prosecutions.  You  say  that  you  must 
seek  defence  against  the  agitators ;  Christ  being  persecuted,  did 
not  seek  for  it,  but  prayed  for  his  persecutors :  so  ought  you 
likewise  to  act,  instead  of  scattering  offensive  writings,  or  utter 
menaces,  of  which  the  apostles  have  left  no  example.  Your 
sanctity  assumes  that  you  are  permitted  to  despoil  schismatics 
and  to  cut  off  their  heads ;  the  gospels  teach  the  contrary. 
This  union  has  created  great  mischief;  you  offer  violence  to 
consciences,  and  you  shut  churches,  so  that  Christians  perish 
like  infidels,  without  worship  or  sacraments.  You  abuse  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  without  even  having  asked  permission 
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His  letter,  an  extract  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  subjoined  note,  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  the 
violence  of  the  Romanist  party,  as  well  ad  of  the 
mischiefs  which  they  were  inflicting  on  the  coun- 
try. But  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  already 
strong  enough  to  render  nugatory  the  efforts 
which  the  enlightened  chancellor,  Sapieha,  was 
making  to  arrest  the  growing  evil.  Koncewicz 
pursued  his  career  of  oppression  until  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vitepsk,  who  had  on  many  occasions 
distin&ruished  themselves  by  their  loyalty  to  the  Murder  of 

®  ./././  Koncewicz  by 

crown  of  Poland,  excited  by  certain  priests,  rose,  the  inhabitants 

Oi  V  itepsKf  ex~ 

and  murdered  the  intolerant  prelate  on  the  12th  asperated  by 

.  his  persecu- 

July  1623.    Koncewicz  received  the  honours  of  tion. 

to  make  use  of  it.    When  your  proceedings  cause  disturbances^ 
you  directly  write  to  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  banish  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  union;  God  forbid  that  our  country  should  be 
disgraced  by  such  enormities.     Whom  have  you  converted  by 
your  severities  ?     You  have  alienated  the  hitherto  loyal  Cos- 
sacks ;  you  have  converted  sheep  into  goats ;  you  have  drawn 
danger  on  the  country,  and  perhaps  even  destruction  on  the 
Catholics.    The  union  has  not  produced  joy,  but  only  discord, 
quarrels,  and  disturbance.     It.  would  have  been  much  better 
if  it  had  never  taken  place.     Now,  I  inform  you  that  by  the 
king's  command,  the  churches  must  be  opened  and  restored  to 
the  Greeks,  that  they  may  perform  divine  service.     We  do  not 
prohibit  Jews  and  Mahomedans  from  having  their  places  of 
worship,  and  yet  you  are  shutting  up  Christian  temples.      I 
receive  threats  from  every  part  that  all  connexion  with  us  will 
be  broken  off.   The  union  has  already  deprived  us  of  Starodub, 
Severia,  and  many  other  towns  and  fortresses.     Let  us  beware 
that  this  union  do  not  cause  yours  and  our  destruction/'  &c.  &c. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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canonization  (1643).  No  revolt  against  the  civil 
authorities  followed  on  the  tumult,  but,  severe 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  town  by  a  com- 
mission presided  over  by  the  chancellor,  who  had 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  deplorable  occurrence. 
Severe  punish-  The  two  cousuls,  or  aldermen  of  the  town,  and 

ment  of  that         . 

orime.  eighteen  principal  citizens  were  punished  with 

death ;  several  escaped  by  flight ;  and  many  were 
condemned  to  banishment,  and  their  property 
confiscated.  The  town-hall  and  the  anti-unionist 
churches  were  destroyed,  and  the  franchises  of 
the  city  abolished,  but  restored  under  the  sub- 
sequent reign.  The  moderation  of  Sapieha 
diminished  the  number  of  victims,  which  would 
have  been  much  larger  had  the  commission 
been  entrusted  to  some  devoted  tool  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  severity  exercised  towards  Vitepsk  may  be 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  public 
order  and  respect  for  law ;  but  justice  ought 
to  be  evenhanded,  and  when  the  murderers  of  a 
prelate,  whose  persecution  had  reduced  them  to 
despair,  were  punished  in  such  a  manner,  those 
who  had  wantonly  destroyed  the  anti- Romanist 
churches  and  murdered  their  clergy,  should  have 
been  visited  with  condign  punishment.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  as  we  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  shewing.  The  oppression  of  the 
Greeks  produced  an  insurrection  amongst  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  however,  being 
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only  partial,  was  suppressed  without  much  difB- 
culty ;  but,  the  cause  of  discontent  remained,  and 
produced,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  loss  of 
that  important  province  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTER  IX- 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REIGN  OF  SIGISMUND 

THE  THIRD. 

The  long  reign  of  Sigismund  III.  (1586-1632),  prosperous 
is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  at  the  accession 
the  origin  of  the  decline  and  consequent  jfall  of  ^jj**^"*™ 
Poland.  At  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
country  had  reached  the  acm6  of  prosperity. 
Under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Stephen  Battory, 
Poland  had  humbled  Muscovy  and  inspired  all 
its  neighbours  with  respect.  The  country  was 
flourishing ;  religious  liberty,  which  Poland  en- 
joyed in  a  degree  unknown  at  that  time  to  other 
countries,  produced  a  most  favourable  effect  on 
the  development  of  the  national  mind.  Litera^ 
ture  and  science  rose  in  the  short  space  of  half  a 
century  to  an  eminence  which  placed  Poland  on 
a  par  with  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Equally  happy  were  the  effects  of  toleration 

o2 
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Melancholy 
condition  of  the 
country  at  the 
demise  of  that 
monarch. 


Causes  which 
produced  that 
unfortunate 
Change. 


on  commerce  and  industry  ;  for  many  foreigners 
sought  in  Poland  a  refuge  from  the  religious  per- 
secution to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their 
native  land,    and  transferred  to  their  adopted 
country  their  talents,  wealth,  and  activity.  Thus, 
Italian  Protestant  congregations  existed  at  Cra- 
cow, Vilna,  and  Posnania ;  as  also  did  German, 
French,  and  Scotch,  by  whose  immigration  the 
towns  of  Poland,  which  from  an  early  period  had 
been  invested  with  all  the  franchises  of  the  Ger- 
man cities,  rapidly  increased  in  population  and 
wealth.    This  prosperous  state  of  things  had  un- 
dergone a  melancholy  change  by  the  close  of  that 
monarch's  reign.     The  important  province   of 
Livonia  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  a  part  of 
Prussia  occupied  by  the  Swedes.    The  south- 
eastern provinces  of  the  empire  were  ripe  for  the 
revolt  which  afterwards  shook  Poland  to  its  very 
foundation ;  and  the  borders  were  devastated  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Discon- 
tent prevailed  everywhere;   and  an  exhausted 
treasury  and  a  diminution  of  the  general  com- 
forts of  the   country  complete  the  melancholy 
picture. 

What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  a  state  of  things 
so  lamentable,  from  which  Poland,  declining  gra- 
dually until  it  fell  into  that  state  of  torpor  which 
rendered  it  an  easy  prey  to  its  ambitious  neigh- 
bours, never  recovered  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering  emphatically,  that  the  Jesuits  and  their 
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wretched  tool,  Sigismund  the  Third,  were  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Al- 
ready have  we  described  the  persecution  of  the 
anti-Romanists,  which  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  Religious  into- 
succeeded  in  effecting  in  various  parts  of  Poland, 
even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. We  must  now  briefly  delineate  the  effects 
which  that  body  produced  upon  national  edu- 
cation and  foreign  relations  during  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  the  Third ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  partiality,  which  may  be  imputed 
to  us  as  to  a  Protestant  writer,  we  shall  support 
our  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  Romanist  writers 
whose  orthodoxy  was  never  called  in  question. 

We    have    described     the    introduction    of    the    Pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the 

Jesuits  into  our  country  by  Cardinal  Hosius,  and  Jesuits  on  na- 

-  .  I'll  II  tional  educa- 

the  rapid  progress  which  they  made  when  sup-  tion. 
ported  by  the  favour  of  Stephen  Battory.  Their 
influence  over  Sigismund  the  Third,  who  was 
educiated  by  them,  was  unlimited,  and  he  gloried 
in  the  nickname  of  the  King  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
was  given  him  by  their  antagonists.  His  chief 
favourites  were  Quaternus,  Golynski,  and  Skarga, 
who  is  considered  as  the  first  orator  of  the  Polish 
pulpit ;  and  the  king  became  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  these  disciples  of  Loyola,  who  directed 
all  his  actions.  Their  patronage  was  the  only 
road  to  preferment,  and  it  could  be  secured  only 
by  a  display  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Rome  in 
general,  and  of  those  of  their  order  in  particular. 
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Thf^  consequence  was,  that  the  chief  dignities  of 
the  state,  and  the  rich  starosties  or  domains  of 
the  crown,  were  obtained,  not  by  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state,  but  by  a  zealous  profession  of 
Romanism  and  munificent  donations  bestowed  on 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  their  riches  should  increase  so  rapidly 
that  they  could  reckon,  by  1627,  400,000  dol- 
lars* of  yearly  income-aii  enormous  sum  at 
that  time!  Their  colleges  spread  over  Poland, 
and  they  possessed  fifty  schools,  in  ^hich  the 
greatest  part  of  the  children  of  the  nobles  were 
educated  ;  so  that  they  obtained  the  great  object 
of  their  efforts — ^the  superintendence  of  national 
education — ^which  they  justly  considered  as  the 
surest  means  of  firmly  establishing  their  influence, 
or  rather  dominion,  in  the  country.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  several  Protestant  schools  in  Poland,  in 
which  the  system  of  education  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Jesuits ;  but,  as  they  were  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  they  were  unable  to 
compete  with  those  of  their  antagonists,  which 
had  ample  and  perpetual  endowments.  Many  of 
the  Protestant  schools  derived  their  chief  sup- 
port from  the  liberality  of  great  families,  and 
ceased  to  exist,  or  were  converted  into  Romanist 
establishments,  as  soon  as  their  patrons  returned 
into  the  pale  of  the  old  church. 


About  £100,000  of  the  present. 
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Now,  let  us  examine  the  system  and  results  of 
the  education  which  was  received  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  Jesuits.  They  had  con* 
trived,  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  their 
order,  to  gain  a  reputation  for  zeal  and  ability  in 
the  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Hiis 
reputation,  which  was  supported  by  the  eminent 
talents  and  acquirements  of  several  of  their 
members,  had  been  a  strong  recommendation  in 
their  favour  with  King  Stephen  Battory,  who  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning ;  and  it  also  exercised 
similar  influence  over  the  minds  of  many  others. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  by  no  means  gene- 
ral, and  we  have  seen  that  the  great  Zamoyski, 
who  was  no  mean  authority  on  this  subject,  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  academy  which  he  founded 
at  Zamosc.  The  real  system  and  tendency  of 
their  education  was  admirably  described  by  Bros- 
cius^  (Brozek),    a  zealous  Romanist,  and  the 


*  Broadus  was  bom  in  1581.  Having  acquired  a  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  <^  the  QreA,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  he  became  doctor  of  philosophj,  1609,  snd 
taught  mathematics  for  many  years.  In  1620,  he  went  to 
Padua  to  study  medicine^  and  havii^  received  the  degree  of  a 
doctor  of  that  science,  he  returned  to  Cracow,  aAeat  an  absence 
oi  four  yearsi,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  professor  c^ 
eloquence.  The  bishop  of  Cracow,  by  whom  he  was  patronized, 
induced  him  to  take  orders,  as  the  best  means  to  make  his  for- 
tune, and  he  received,  1636,  a  ridi  living,,  and  some  years  after- 
wards was  created  doetor  of  divinity  and  camaa  of  the  chapter 
of  Cracow.    He  was  elected  rector  of  the  University,  bnt  died 

shortly 
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most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  Poland,  in  a 
work  published  in  Polish,  about  16209  under  the 
title  "Dialogue  between  a  Landowner  and  a 
Parish  Priest."  It  excited  the  violent  anger  of 
the  Jesuits ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  author  himself  it  fell  on  the 
printer,  who,  at  their  instigation,  was  publicly  flog- 
ged and  afterwards  banished.  We  shall  pass  over 
the  many  accusations  against  the  order  contained 
in  that  book,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  many 
works  published  on  the  same  subject  in  several 
countries,  and  give  an  extract  relating  to  their 
system  of  education : — 

"  The  Jesuits,"  he  says,  "  teach  children  the 
grammar  of  Alvar,*  which  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  and  learn,  and  much  time  is  spent  at 
it.  This  they  do  for  many  reasons :  1st.  That,  by 
keeping  the  child  a  long  time  in  the  school  they 

shortly  afterwards  (1652).  He  was  a  metaphysician,  mathemati- 
cian^ astronomer,  physician^  linguist^  rhetorician,  poet,  divine, 
and  even  musician.  So  many  accomplishments,  united  in  the  same 
person,  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  a  walking  encyclopss- 
dia.  He  enjoyed  the  general  respect  of  his  countrymen  as  to  his 
extraordinary  acquirements,  and  united  a  noble  and  upright  cha- 
racter. Such  was  the  man  who  denounced  the  preposterous  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted  by  the  Jesuits. — Vide  History  of  the 
University  of  Cracow,  by  Soltykowicz;  and  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Mr.  Borosdine,  in  the  Encyclopedial  Dictionary,  in 
Russian,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  publication  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

*  A  Spanish  Jesuit^  who  published  a  Latin  grammar,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  the  Jesuit  made  use  of  in  Poland  to  the 
very  last. 
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may  receive  as  long  as  possible  the  above-men- 
tioned presents,  (he  had  proved  in  another  part  of 
his  work  that  the  Jesuits  received  in  gifts  from 
the  parents  of  the  children,  whom  they  pretended 
to  educate  gratis,  much  more  than  they  would 
have  done  had  there  been  a  regular  payment). 
2d.  That  by  keeping  children  for  a  long  time  in 
the  school  they  may  become  well  acquainted  with 
their  minds.  3d.  That  they  may  train  the  boy 
according  to  their  own  plans  and  for  their  own 
purposes.  4th.  That  in  case  the  friends  of  the 
boy  wish  to  take  him  from  them  they  may  have 
a  pretence  to  keep  him,  saying,  *  Give  him  time, 
at  least,  to  learn  grammar,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  other  knowledge.'  5th.  They  want 
to  keep  boys  at  the  school  till  the  age  of  man- 
hood, that  they  may  engage  for  their  order  those 
who  shew  much  talent  or  expect  large  inheri- 
tances. But,  when  an  individual  possesses  no 
talents,  nor  has  expectations,  they  will  not  retain 
him.  And  what  can  he  do  ?  Knowing  nothing, 
and  being  unfit  for  any  useful  occupation,  he 
must  request  the  fathers  to  take  care  of  him, 
who  will  provide  him  with  an  inferior  office  in 
the  household  of  some  benefactor  of  theirs,  that 
they  may  make  use  of  him  afterwards  as  a  tool 
for  their  views  and  purposes."* 


*  We  have  extracted  the  passage  from  Bentko\rski's  History 
of  the  Polish  Literature,  Warsaw,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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i^  effects  on        Experience  has  fully  justified  the  acccusation^ 

the  national  f  J  o 

literature.        of  Broscius,  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sigismund 

the  Third,  by  which  time  the  Jesuits  had  become 
almost  exclusive  masters*  of  public  education,  na- 
tional literature  had  declined,  even  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  advanced  during  the  p«=eding  oentury  It  i, 
remarkable,  indeed,  that  Poland,  which,  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Sigismund  the  Third  (1632),  produced 
many  splendid  works  on  different  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  in  the  national  as  well  as  the 
Latin  language,  can  scarcely  boast  of  any  work  of 
merit  from  that  epoch  to  the  second  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century — the  period  of  the  unlimited 
sway  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  national  education ! 


♦  The  University  of  Cracow  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
Jesuits^  who  did  every  thing  to  get  possession  of  this  ancient 
seat  of  learning.  They  tried  to  establish  a  high  school  of  their 
own  at  Cracow,  which  would  have  facilitated  the  final  accom- 
pliahment  of  the  object.  This  occasioned  a  violent  quarrel 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  University^  which  was  suppcnted 
on  that  occasion  by  all  the  monastic  orders.  The  quarrel  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  University  by  the  diet  of  1628^  and  a 
papal  bull  of  1634  prohibited  its  renewal.  The  University  of 
Cracow  was,  however,  of  little  use  to  the  progress  of  science 
and  literature  in  Poland.  It  had  no  inferior  schools  to  oppose 
to  those  of  the  Jesuits^  and  the  fear  of  heretical  innovations 
arrested  its  progress,  and  soon  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  insigni- 
ficance, from  which  it  emerged  only  at  the  general  restoration 
of  science  and  literature  during  the  second  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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The  Polish  language,  which  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Augustan  era  of  its  literature,  was  soon  cor- 
rupted by  an  absurd  admixture  with  Latin  and  bar- 
baric phrases,  called  Macaronic,  which  disgraced 
Polish  literary  productions  for  more  than  a  century. 
As  the  chief  object  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  combat 
anti-Romanists,  the  principal  subject  of  their  in- 
structions was  polemical  divinity ;  and  the  most 
talented  of  their  students,  instead  of  acquiring  the 
sound  knowledge  by  which  they  might  become 
useful  members  of  society,  lost  their  time  in  dia- 
lectic subtleties  and  quibbles.  The  disciples  of 
Loyola  knew  well  that  of  all  weaknesses  to  which 
human  nature  is  subject,  vanity  is  the  most 
accessible,  and  they  were  as  prodigal  of  praise 
to  partisans  as  of  abuse  to  antagonists.  Thus, 
the  benefactors  of  their  order  became  the  object 
of  the  most  fulsome  adulation,  which  nothing 
but  the  corrupted  taste  acquired  in  their  schools 
could  have  rendered  palatable.  Their  bombastic 
panegyrics,  lavished  on  the  most  unimportant 
persons,  became,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  almost  the  only  literature  of 
the  country  —  proof  sufficient  of  the  degraded 
state  of  the  public  to  which  such  productions 
could  be  acceptable!  In  enumerating  the  la- 
mentable results  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  we 
must  not  omit  the  introduction  of  the  censorship, 
which  was  established  about  1618,  though  con- 
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trary  to  a  royal  decree  of  1539,*  proclaiming  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  bt^tindexlihrorumprohi- 
bitoruniy  was  published  by  the  bishop  of  Cracow, 
in  1617.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  this 
deplorable  condition  of  the  national  intellect  had 
the  most  pernicious  effects  on  the  political  as 
well  as  the  social  state  of  the  country.  The  en- 
lightened statesmen  who  had  appeared  during 
the  reign  of  Sigismund  the  Third,  were  formed 
under  another  system  of  education,  that  of  the 
Jesuits  could  not  produce  any  political  cha- 
racter with  enlarged  views.  Some  exceptions 
there  are  to  this  general  rule,  but  the  views  of 
enlightened  men  are  utterly  lost  on  a  public, 
which,  instead  of  advancing  in  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge, are  trained  to  forget  the  sciences  and  wis- 
dom of  their  ancestors.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  sound  notions  of  law  and  right  be- 
came obscured,  and  gave  way  to  absurd  prejudices 
of  privilege  and  caste,  by  which  liberty  dege- 
nerated into  license,  whilst  the  state  of  the  pea- 
santry was  degraded  into  that  of  praedial  servitude. 
The  all-withering  agency  of  the  Jesuits  was 
for  a  long  time  counteracted  by  Zamoyski,  who, 
although  he  soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  monarch, 
preserved  till  his  death  immense  influence  over  the 
nation.  But  as  soon  as  that  great  citizen  was  no 
more,    the    intolerant  bigotry    that  reigned  at 


♦  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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court  began  to  vex  the  nation.  An  evident  proof 
of  this  was  given  by  the  tribunal  of  Lublin,  which, 
by  its  own  authority,  promulged  laws  for  crimes 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  did  not 
exist  on  the  statute-book  of  the  country.  This 
usurpation  by  a  judicial  body  of  the  attributes  of 
the  legislation  was,  however,  repressed  by  the 
diet  of  1627,  which  annulled  such  anti-constitu- 
tional  proceedings,  and  forbade  the  judicial  autho- 
rity to  take  cognizance  of  subjects  not  specified 
by  the  laws  enacted  by  the  national  represen- 
tatives. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  discontent  of 
the  Russian  population,  created  by  forcing  on 
them  the  union  with  Rome,  which  ended  in  an 
open  rebellion.  Events  not  less  deplorable  were 
produced  by  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
provinces  of  Livonia  and  Prussia. 

We  have  seen  the  opposition  which  the  inha-  Effects  of  the 
bitants    of  Riga,    the    capital  of  Livonia,   had  lerance  on  the 
offered  to  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  into  L^wi^and 
their  city,*  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  Battory,    "*"*'* 
and  that  the  death  of  that  monarch  prevented 
him  from   compelling  the   town   to   submit  to 
the   establishment  of  those  unwelcome  guestsi 
A  deputation  of  Riga  petitioned  the  diet  of  1589 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction,  and  the 
diet  appointed  a   commission  to  examine  that 

■'■■•■■■-■■  I  ■!     I   »  ■  1.1  ■■  ll.     !■  1,1         I  I      ■  » 

*  Vide  page  61. 
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grievance.  This  commission  decided  that  the 
church  should  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  but  excluded  the  Jesuits  from  the  town, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  new  commotion.  This 
decision  was,  however,  eluded,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Riga,  after  a  long  opposition,  were  finally 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Jesuits  in  their  city ;  but  the  discontent  which 
was  created  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Livonia 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction,  greatly  facili* 
tated  the  conquest  of  that  province  by  Gustavud 
Adolphus,  1620.* 

The  same  occurred  in  Prussia,  where  several 

towns  scarcely  made  any  resistance  to  the  Swedish 

hero,  although  favourable  circumstances  prevented 

Fatal  influence  the  loss  of  that  proviucc.     The  attachment  of 

of  the  Roman-    g>,»    , 

ist  party  on  the  Sigismuud  the  Third  to  the  Roman   Catholic 
tionsofPo-      religion  deprived  him  of  his  hereditary  throne  of 

Sweden,  which  was  seized  by  his  uncle,  Charles 
the  Ninth,  in  1604;  and  his  blind  zeal  for  the 
same  religion  destroyed  the  immense  advantages 


*  The  loss  of  Livonia  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  Sigismund  the  Third,  as  he  refused  all  assist- 
ance to  prince  Christopher  Radziwill,  who  defended  that  pro* 
vince  against  the  Swedes.  The  king  hated  Radziwill  on 
account  of  his  being  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  the  royal  flat- 
terers called  the  defence  of  Livonia  the  Radaiwillian  war.  Thus, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  Protestant  subject  from  distinguishing 
himself,  although  it  was  against  a  Protestant  nation,  an  impor- 
tant province  was  sacrificed. 
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which  the  country  would  have  derived  from  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Moscow  of  his  son, 
Vladislav.  This  prince  was  elected  tzar  by  the 
Muscovites,  and  would  have  taken  possession  of 
the  throne  without  any  opposition :  but  instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  a  circumstance  so  favour- 
able to  Poland,  Sigismund  refused  to  confirm 
the  solemn  compact  concluded  to  that  effect  by 
the  Polish  general  Zolkiewski,  and  tried  to 
possess  himself  of  the  crown  of  Moscow.  His 
known  bigotry  and  zeal  to  propagate  the  union 
with  Rome  were  too  well  known,  and  it  led  the 
Muscovites  to  a  desperate  resistance  against  a 
connexion  with  Pohind,  which  they  had  before 
sought  themselves.  The  influence  of  his  loyolate 
advisers  rendered  him  entirely  subservient  to  the 
policy  of  Austria,  whose  interests  he  always 
promoted  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  his  own 
dominions.  Thus,  when  the  Bohemians  rose  in 
defence  of  their  religious  and  political  liberties 
against  the  domination  of  Austria,  instead  of 
following  the  policy  of  Kasimir  Jaguellon,  who, 
by  supporting  the  same  kindred  nation  against 
the  oppression  of  the  same  house,  placed  a  Polish 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  he  sent  an 
auxiliary  body  of  Cossacks  to  the  assistance  of 
Austria,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  an  alliance, 
which  being  made  without  the  assent  of  the 
states,  was  illegal :  1618  he  sent  likewise  an 
auxiliary  force  to  Hungary,  which  greatly  contri- 
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buted  to  arrest  the  success  of  Bethlem  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  but  which,  having  irritated 
the  sultan,  involved  Poland  in  a  war  with  Tur- 
key, unnecessary  and  injurious  to  the*  interests 
of  the  country.  But  although  Poland  was  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  condition,  the  great  object  of 
Sigismund's  reign  was  attained;  Protestantism 
was  broken,  a  great  part  of  the  Eastern  church 
had  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
the  influence  of  Romanism  was  rapidly  increasing 
over  all  the  country.* 


*  Piasecki^  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  exercised  on  the 
councils  of  Sigismund  the  Third,  and  of  its  effects  on  the  affairs 
of  the  country:  "  Suhterjlnem  ejusdem  anni  (1616)  decesserat 
quoque,  cubictili  regit  prafectus,  Andreas  Bobola,  octogenarius. 
Homo,  rudis,  morosus,  promotiis  ad  illud  officium  patrocinio  sacer^ 
datum  societatis  Jesu,  quod  illis  in  omnibus  consentireL  Undd 
Utrique,  conjunct^  operd,  in  privatis  colloquiisy  qua  ipsis  semper* 
paiehanty  sollicitantes  regem  adeo  constrixerant,  ut  omnia  consiliis 
illorum  ageret,  et  aulicorum  spes  et  cune,  9ion  nisi  ah  eorum 
favore  penderent ;  quin  et  in  publicis  negotiis,  isti  suggerebant, 
quid  rex  decerneret,  tanto  majori  reipiiblica  pericuh,  quod  ad 
kujusmodi  Jamiliaritatem  regis  assumebantur  personal  Cprce- 
sertim  confessor  et  concionatorj  a  scholiis  vel  a  magisterio  novi* 
tiorum  religtosorum,  rerum  et  status  politia  prorsus  expertes. 
HtBcque  causa  unicafuit  errorum,  non  in  domesticis  solum  sed  in 
publicis,  ut  Mosckicis,  Suecis,  Livonicisque,  regis  rationibus 
et  tamen  pene  sacrikgii  crimeti  reputabatur,  si  quis  tamen 
eorum  dicta  factave  reprehendisset,  et  nemini  qui  non  ipsis 
applauderetj  facilis  ad  dignitates  aditus  patebat*  Chronica  ges- 
tarum  inEuropa,  ad  ann,  1616.    Cracovise,  1648." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ELECTION  AND  REIGN  OF  VLADISLAV  THE  FOURTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  strength  of  the 
anti- Romanist  party  was  broken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  re-action  that  signalized  the  long  reign 
of  Sigismund  the  Third,  it  exhibited  conside- 
rable strength  in  the  interregnum  which  followed 
the  demise  of  that  monarch. 

The  diet  of  convocation,  assembled  on  the  23d  The  diet  of 

T  ^    -^  -^TT  11  /»  1      1        convocation 

June  1632,  at  Warsaw,  solemnly  confirmed  the  confirms  the 
religious  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  anti- Romanist 
and  the  enactments  of  the  diet  of  1627,*  so  that  ^^'^®*^'®"** 
all  illegal  decrees  of  the  tribunals  directed  against 
the  rights  of  the  anti-Romanist  confessions  and 
all  unconstitutional  ordinances  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, which  the   late   king  had  issued  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  were 
abolished,  and  the  future  sovereign  warned  from 
imitating  such  acts. 

The  seventh  article  of  this  enactment  de- 
clared all  Protestant  churches  belonging  to  private 

♦  Vide  page  205. 
Vol.  II.  P 
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individuals  inviolable  ;  but  imposed  some  limita- 
tions, in  that  respect,  on  the  towns  which  imme- 
diately depended  from  the  king.  The  churches 
which  already  existed  there  were  to  be  preserved, 
but  the  building  of  new  ones  was  prohibited,  but 
only  to  avoid  riots,  ad  evitandos  tumultus.  Do- 
mestic service  M'as  every  where  to  be  respected. 

The  eighth  article  enacted,  that  the  ordinary 
tribunal  should  be  the  forum  of  Protestant  cler- 
gytnen,  thus  negativing  a  right  of  trying  them  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  pretended. 
All  the  enactments  were  signed  by  the  primate 
Wenzyk  and  five  bishops,  with  the  clause,  salvis 
juribus  ecclesite  Romance  et  excepto  articulo  con- 
federationis  dissidentium.  This  diet  elected  for 
its  marshal,  prince  Christopher  Radziwill,  a 
Protestant,  and  he  endeavoured,  with  some  other 
anti-Romanist  leaders,  to  obtain  the  most  ample 
security  for  the  religious  liberty  of  the  nation — 
a  step  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  last- 
mentioned  protest  of  the  bishops.  The  prince 
and  his  associates  presented  on  that  occasion 
twenty  articles,  which  contained  no  innovation, 
but  a  more  ample  development  of  the  laws  already 
existing.  They  required  that  perfect  freedom  of 
public  worship  should  be  secured  to  all  religious 
confessions  ;  that  all  judicial  decrees  and  deci- 
sions contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  should 
be  solemnly  annulled ;  that  severe  penalties 
should  be  enacted  against  the  disturbers  of  reli- 


\ 
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gious  peace;  that  all  differences  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  persons  belonging  to 
anti- Romanist  confessions  should  be  judged  of 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  and  that  appeals  to 
the  Papal  Nuncio  or  to  Rome  should  be  entirely 
abolished  :  that  the  anti-Romanists  should  have 
a  right  to  make  foundations,  and  to  leave  be- 
quests to  foundations,  in  favour  of  their  own 
churches,  schools,  and  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  purposes;  and  that  all  such  founda-^ 
tions  should  be  as  valid  and  legal  as  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  As  the  late  king  had 
bestowed  dignities  almost  exclusively  on  Roman- 
ists, it  was  demanded  that  they  should  be  granted 
because  of  merit,  but  without  any  regard  to  the 
religious  persuasion  of  individuals.  But  the 
most  important  demand  was,  that  the  religious 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  nobles 
should  be  extended  to  the  towns  and  to  the 
peasants. 

These  just  demands  excited  the  violent  anger  opposition  w 

-^^  ,  .1  these  demands 

of  the  Romanist  party,   and  they   decided  at  a  raised  by  the 
meeting,  held  in  the  house   of  the   primate,   to  Roman  Catho- 

lie  clei^rv* 

oppose  them,  as  unduly  extending  the  rights 
and  privileges  already  possessed  by  the  anti- 
Romanist  confessions.  At  the  same  time,  Bir- 
kowski,  a  celebrated  preacher  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominick,  attacked  the  Protestants  in  the  most 
virulent  manner  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 

p2 
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members  of  the    diet    and  a  large    congrega- 
tion.* 

*  The  accusations  which  Birkowski  brought  forward  on  that 
occasion  against  the  Protestants^  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
ingenuity  and  candour  with  which  the  Romanist  clergy  of  Po- 
land assailed  their  antagonists.  Birkowski  addressed  his  hearers, 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  assembled  senate  and  nuncios 
in,  amongst  others,  the  following  words :  *«  We  Catholics  are 
Christians,  consequently  how  can  we  approve  your  new  religion 
which  denies  Christ,  who  has  redeemed  us  with  his  blood  I  O, 
how  great  is  your  madness !  You  follow  Calvin,  who  abuses 
Christ,  and  ascribes  to  the  Lord  ignorance  and  blasphemy. 
Your  religion  will  soon  lead  you  to  Atheism,  now,  my  Catholics, 
will  you  praise  such  a  religion  ?  It  would  be  the  same  as  to 
praise  impiety."  Further,  speaking  of  the  enactments  which 
secured  religious  peace  to  the  country,  he  says :  <<  where  do  you 
lead  your  brothers,  gentlemen  dissidents^  to  sign  a  confedera- 
tion ?  with  whom  do  you  engage  them  to  conclude  fraternity  ? 
with  demons,  with  beasts,  who  do  not  live  according  to  reason, 
but  after  the  impulse  of  their  own  fury."  As  an  illustration  of 
the  constitutional  ideas  of  this  celebrated  preacher,  the  follow- 
ing words,  pronounced  in  the  same  sermon,  may  serve :  "  Gen- 
tlemen dissidents,  you  recommend  to  your  brothers  liberty^  and 
that  no  violence  be  offered  to  the  sons  of  Poland  in  any  of  their 
transactions.  But  what  liberty  can  you  promise  to  others, 
being  yourselves  slaves  of  sin  and  corruption,**  &c.— Vide  Lu- 
kas^ewiz,  page  200.  Birkowski  was  born  in  1564,  entered  the 
Dominican  order  in  1592,  and  died  in  1636.  He  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages ; 
and  he  edited,  in  Greek,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  bishop 
of  Antioch  (Zamosc,  1597),  to  which  he  prefixed  a  very  learned 
preface.  Birkowski  united  to  great  learning  and  eloquence 
an  unimpeachable  character.     It  is  said  that  a  sick  man  wished 

to 
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But  the  imprudence  which   the  Protestants  Theimpru- 

dence  commit- 

committed  on  this  occasion  was  more  injurious  ted  by  some 
to  them  than  the  violence  of  their  antagonists,  causes  there- 
They  hinted  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Protestant  just  demands^.*'^ 
cause  was  triumphant  under  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  Germany,    their  complaints  should  not    be 
slighted.    This    injudicious    observation   justly 
offended  the  nation,  created  a  suspicion  that  it 
was  intended  to  call  in  foreign  aid  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  just  demands  pre- 
sented by  the  chiefs  of  the  anti- Romanist  party. 
There  was,  however,  no  intention  of  inviting 
foreigners  to  interfere  in  the  national  affairs  ;  but 
it  seems  that  there  was  a  strong  party,  composed 
not  only  of  Protestants  but  of  many  Romanists, 
which  was  desirous  of  calling  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  the  throne.  Piasecki,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
positively  says,  that  amongst  the  apprehensions 


to  intrust  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money^  of  which^  in  case 
of  that  man's  deaths  he  might  dispose  as  he  would^  but  Bir- 
kowski  refused  to  take  the  money,  which,  as  the  man  died, 
went  to  his  lawful  heirs.  Birkowski  was  reproached  by  his 
fellow-monks  for  having  neglected  the  interests  of  his  convent ; 
but  he  answered,  that  if  another  case  of  such  a  nature  should 
occur,  they  might  send  some  other  monk  in  his  stead.  Yet  all 
his  virtues  and  learning:  could  not  free  him  from  unchari- 
tableness  and  disingenuity  towards  the  opponents  of  his  church. 
His  good  qualities  were  his  own,  his  faults  were  those  of  his 
school ! 
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Adolphus  a 
candidate  for 
the  throne  of 
Poland, 


created  by  the  interregnum,  one  was  strongly  pre- 
valent, that  if  Gustavus  should  enter  Poland,  he 
v^rould  meet  with  more  friends  than  opponents.* 
This  statement  of  a  writer  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant party,  derives  additional  support  from  the 
consideration  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  could  not 
but  have  been  popular  in  Poland,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  chivalrous  character,  so  congenial 
to  the  national  feeling  of  the  Poles,  as  of  his  vic- 
tories over  Austria,  whose  influence  over  the  de- 
ceased monarch  had  proved,  in  many  cases,  very 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,    moreover,   was   able  to 
offer  great  advantages  to  the  Poles,  t  whilst  the 


*  Vide  Fiasecki's  Chronica,  ad  ann.  1632. 

t  It  is  said,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  proposed  to  the  Poles^ 
in  the  event  of  their  electing  him  king,  the  following  terms : 
— the  restoration  of  his  ccmquests  in  Livonia  and  Prussia ;  a 
union  with  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  on  one  side,  and  Silesia  on 
the  other ;  an  alliance  with  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  emanci- 
pated from  the  domination  of  Austria ;  and  a  confirmation  of 
all  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  nation.  He  intended  to 
support  his  proposals  by  the  sword,  and  the  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants assembled  for  that  purpose  20,000  men  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland. — Vide  Renaudot  Recueil  des  Gazettes,  ann6e  1632. 
We  have  no  other  authority  for  this  statement,  except  that  rare 
collection  of  periodicals  which,  as  a  contemporary  publication, 
is  entitled  to  some  credit.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  Wallen- 
stein  stationed  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the  Polish  frontier 
during  the  interregnum ;  a  precautionary  measure,  which  in 
some  degree  corroborates  the  statement  under  discussion.  There 

is 
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sons  of  the  deceased  monarch,  possessing  nothing 
but  an  empty  title  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  were 
only  capable  of  involving  the  country  in  an  un- 
profitable and  disastrous  war,  as  experience  after- 
wards showed.  But  the  interest  of  Gustavus  was 
chiefly  injured  by  the  imprudence  of  one  of  his 
diplomatical  agents,  Jacob  Russell,  who,  deceived 
by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Sigismund  the 
Third,  dispatched  letters  to  several  Poles  of  dis- 
tinction, requesting  them  to  support  his  master 
as  a  candidate  to  the  throne  of  their  country. 
Such  a  demand,  made  during  the  king's  life- time* 
offended  the  monarch  as  well  as  the  nation  ;  the 
letters  of  Russell  were  publicly  burnt  by  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself  punished 
his  indiscreet  agent  by  imprisonment. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  occurrence,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  many  partisans,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Grand  Poland,  and  the  palatine  of 
Sieradz,  Baranowski,  a  Roman  Catholic,  for- 
mally proposed  the  Swedish  hero  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  throne.  His  proposition  was,  how- 
ever, not  supported,  and  the  opponents  of  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  succeeded  in  passing  a  resolution 


is  no  doubt  tha^  these  promuiea>  though  great,  might  have  been 
easily  fulfilled,  as  the  accession  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  would  have  rendered  him  complete  roaster  of 
the  destinies  of  Europe^  and  have  given  a  death-blow  to  Ro- 
manism, not  only  in  Poland,  but  over  all  Europe. 
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by  which,  whoever  should  propose  him  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  throne,  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  country.  This  precautionary  measure,  adopted 
by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  proves  the  danger 
which  the  party  apprehended  from  that  quarter, 
such  a  special  exclusion  of  a  candidate  being  both 
unusual  and  unwarranted  by  any  precedent  or 
constitutional  provision.  Gustavus  was  too  much 
occupied  in  Germany  to  make  a  serious  effort  at 
obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland,  notwithstanding 
the  great  probability  of  his  succeeding. 

Although  the  twenty  articles  presented  by 
Radziwill  and  his  colleagues  were  rejected, 
religious  liberty,  insisted  on  therein,  was  not 
invalidated  by  the  acts  of  the  diet.  Even  the 
reservation  of  the  clergy,  ^^excepto  articulo  con- 
federationis  dissidentium,''  being  deemed  con- 
trary to  that  liberty,  was  cancelled,  and  the  words 
"  salvis  jurihus  Ecclesice  Romance,''  alone  per- 
mitted to  remain. 

The  Greek  church  presented  its  complaints  at 
the  same  diet,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  also  assailed  by  their  own  party.  The  large 
possessions  of  the  church  were  constantly  increas- 
ing, not  only  by  donations,  but  also  by  purchases, 
which,  by  diminishing  the  estates  of  the  nobles, 
occasioned  a  decrease  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
nation,  so  that  the  church  was  enriched,  while 
the  finances  of  the  state  were  proportionally 
reduced. 
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A  project  was  started  for  limiting  the  power  of  nie  sum  diet 
the  church  to  acquire  fresh  possessions,  and  to  tempt  to  Umk 
inquire  into  its  title  to  the  ancient  ones,  for  the  the  estates  of 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  answered  ci^oUc 
the  original  intentions  of  the  donors.  The  bishops,  •*™^- 
unable  openly  to  resist  such  an  inquiry,   suc- 
ceeded in  putting  it  off  to  a  future  time,  under 
the  pretext  of  inability  to  make  any  concession 
without  the  consent  of  a  synod,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome. 

At  the  diet  of  election,  assembled  in  November  Achatiiis  gio- 
1632,  Achatius  Grochowski,  bishop  of  Lutzk,  shop  of  Luuk, 
made  a  solemn  protest    against  the    religious  S^^ts^  ^ 
liberty  of  the  nation,  confirmed  by  the  preceding  mwiSsl  at  the 
diet.    This  daring  attack  on  the  constitution  of  f^^^^^^""* 
the  country  justly  alarmed  the  anti- Romanists, 
and  they  presented  a  demand  to  the  diet,  that 
the  factious  bishop  should  be  punished  as  a  dis- 
turber of  established  legal  order,  and  that  his 
protest  should  be   solemnly  annulled.     Such  a 
proposition  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
Romanists,  who  declared  that  the  Protestants 
existed  only  by  toleration,  and  should  consider 
every  concession  to  them  as  a  grace,  not  as  a 
right.    The  more  zealous  amongst  them  resolved  Heissup- 

,    ,  ,  ,  ported  by  se- 

on  deprivinff  their  opponents  of  the  rights  they  verai  zealous 
claimed,  and  on  effecting  this  breach  of  the  con-  who  seek  to 

1       /•  /•  A    mi         1      1  /•  rti  1  abolish  those 

stitution  by  force  of  arms.*   1  hey  had  fifteen  thou-  rights  by  force 

of  arms. 


*    <e 


Armis  ad  officium  reducendos,**  says  Piasecki. 
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sand  men  wherewith  to  support  their  designs, 
whilst  the  Protestants  under  prince  Radziwill, 
general  of  Lithuania,  and  Leszczynski,  palatine 
of  Belsk,  mustered  no  more  than  five  thousand. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  disparity  of  forces, 
the  Protestants  were  not  dismayed,  as  their  troops 
were  chiefly  composed  of  veteran  soldiers,  and 
commanded  by  such  an  experienced  general  as 
Civil  war,        was  RadziwilL    They  were,   moreover,  sure  of 

which  was  on      ......  /•  •    m  t  ^ 

the  point  of  Dcmg  jomcd,  m  case  of  a  civil  war,  by  a  great 
prevented  by**  number  of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  church, 

the  exertions  ofi  ''xxjil  i**  «^_-'^  'xj 

several  pa-  who,  irritated  by  religious  oppression,  waited 
thetoierant^^  ouly  foT  a  sigual  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion. 
th^nei^r  ""^  ^^^^  sacrilegious  shedding  of  fraternal  blood  was 
nwch!*  "*^      fortunately  prevented  by  the   moderation   and 

patriotism  of  several  influential  characters  be- 
longing to  both  parties,  and  chiefly  by  the  known 
dispositions  of  the  new  monarch,  who  was  elected 
without  opposition. 

Vladislav  the  Fourth,  eldest  son  of  Sigismund 
the  Third,  was  of  a  character  entirely  opposed  to 
that  of  his  father,  and  as  adverse  to  religious  per- 
secution as  Sigismund  was  inclined  to  it.  Without 
any  hesitation  he  confirmed  all  the  religious  and 
political  franchises  of  the  nation,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  the  primate  to  prevent  it. 
The  hope  of  finding  protection  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  whence,  during  the  foregoing  reign  had 
proceeded  oppression  only,  allayed  the  fears  of 
the  anti-Romanists. 
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Vladislav's  mind  was  enlightened  by  conside- 
rable instruction,  which,  with  his  experience  of 
the  evils  drawn  down  on  the  kingdom  by  the 
bigotry  of  his  father,  rendered  the  counsellors 
who  had  directed  his  father  so  distasteful  to  him, 
that  he  would  not  admit  any  Jesuit  to  his  court. 
His  naturally  benevolent  disposition  and  upright  Nobie  and  up. 

.  right  character 

character  made  him  loathe  persecution,  and  every  of  viadisiav 
deviation  from  conduct  strictly  honourable.  We 
must  not  omit  mentioning  the  noble  answer  which 
he  gave  to  prince  Radziwill,  chancellor  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  advised  him  not  to  attach  any  real  im- 
portance to  the  promises  given  to  the  anti-Ro- 
manist confessions  :  *'  What  I  promise  with  my 
lips  I  shall  fulfil  by  my  actions." 

Such  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  inclined  towards  Protestantism.  We  are  un- 
able to  decide  whether  this  suspicion  had  any 
grounds  or  not ;  but,  certainly,  to  be  just  and 
impartial  was  quite  enough  to  suggest  such  a 
surmise  to  a  party  accustomed  to  the  blind  devo- 
tion with  which  Sigismund  the  Third  promoted 
their  interests  on  every  occasion.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  internal  convictions  of  Vl^-dislav, 
certain  it  is  that  difference  of  religion  had  no 
influence  on  his  mind;  and  he  distributed 
charges  and  offices  without  any  regard  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  individual.  He  even  accepted, 
as  Sigismund  Augustus  had  done,  the  dedication 
of  a  Protestant  Bible,  which  was  addressed  to 
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him  by  prince  Christopher  Radziwill,  immedi- 
ately after  his  election.* 

*  The  dedication  of  prince  Radziwill  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  style  in  which  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  felt  the 
respect  due  to  a  monarch,  but  knew  also  his  constitutional 
rights^  addressed  his  sovereign ;  and  we  give^  therefore^  the 
following  translation  of  it : — 

''Sire, — As  this  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  was  pub- 
lished sixty -nine  years  ago  (1563),  adorned  with  the  name  of 
your  royal  majesty's  predecessor^  king  Sigismund  Augustus,  of 
immortal  memory,  was  printed  a  second  time  during  the  happy 
election  of  your  royal  majesty,  it  seemed  to  be  just  that  it 
should  be  also  now  presented,  in  this  new  garment,  to  the  world 
under  the  royal  name.  For,  as  our  Protestant  ancestors  were 
inspired  with  such  a  veneration  for  the  long  Sigismund  Augus- 
tus of  sacred  memory,  that  they  presented,  as  a  homage  of 
their  affection  to  his  earthly  throne,  that  which  they  taught  and 
believed  concerning  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  thus  also  we,  hav- 
ing elected  by  our  free  votes  cum  aiiis  concivibtis  your  royal  ma- 
jesty for  our  lord  and  master,  thought  it  our  duty  to  offer  a 
similar  expression  of  our  affection  towards  your  royal  majesty, 
as  the  successor,  not  only  of  the  blood  and  crown,  but  also  of 
the  virtues  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  and  particularly  of  his 
attachment  to  our  nation  and  its  liberties.  And,  as  our  ancestors 
were  not  ashamed  to  stand  up  with  this  book  before  the  mo- 
narchs  and  potentates  of  this  world ;  it  behoves  us  also  to 
declare,  that  not  only  are  we  not  ashamed  of  this  reprint  of  the 
Bible,  but  that  we  are  ready  to  appear  before  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord  and  render  an  account  of  our  faith,  not  from  any 
human  doctrines  and  traditions,  but  from  the  Scriptures  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'*  The  present  occasion  (the  election  of  the  king)  is  likewise 
a  reason  for  taking  this  step ;  because,  as  every  one  now  con- 
gratulates your  royal  majesty,  considering  silence  as  a  piaculnm 
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The  tolerant  spirit  of  the  king  was  not  shared 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  primate 


in  2}ublica  Uetitia,  it  did  not  become  us  in  Tioc  universi  orbis  ap" 
plausuy  not  to  appear  before  your  royal  majesty  v^ith  such  a  pre- 
sent, a  more  precious  one  than  which  we  are  unable  to  find  in 
order  to  express  our  congratulation. 

<*  Having  then  expressed  the  reasons  wherefore  it  was  becom- 
ing to  offer  your  royal  majesty  this  edition,  I  most  humbly 
pray  that  it  may  please  your  royal  majesty  graciously  to  accept 
it.  For  if  king  Augustus  had  no  reason  to  regret  having  given 
access  to  Protestants  bearing  such  a  present^  although  he  was 
not  bound  to  them  by  any  oath^  so  much  the  less  will  your  royal 
majesty^  who  are  united  with  us  by  a  sacred  oath  as  by  a  nuptial 
ring,  have^  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  reason  to  regret  hav- 
ing accepted  this  sincere  homage  of  ours. 

"  And^  as  my  ancestor  Radziwill^  in  his  dedication  of  the 
Bible  to  king  Sigismund  Augustus^  took  God  for  witness^  that 
he  could  not  give  any  stronger  expression  of  his  respect  to  his 
master^  and  sincerely  wished^  on  the  same  occasion,  to  the  king 
every  kind  of  eternal  and  temporal  happiness ;  thus,  I^  having 
received  this  Bible  from  our  pious  teachers,  who  have  care^^ 
fully  superintended  this  edition,  take  God,  the  searcher  of 
hearts^  for  witness,  that  it  is  hot  for  vain  ceretiaony's  sake,  but 
as  a  sign  of  my  true  allegiance  and  devotion,  that  I  offer  this 
present,  which  I  consider  as  the  most  precious  thing  in  the 
world,  and  which  I  value  above  my  fortune,  yea,  and  my  life ! 
doing  it  in  my  own  name,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant  congregations  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  with  whom  we  shall 
all  ever  pray  for  a  long  and  happy  reign  to  your  majesty «. 

'^  Although  I  do  not  admit  that  any  one  having  a  true  Polish 
heart,  would  be  so  forgetful  of  the  country's  laws  and  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  as  to  venture  on  calumniating  to  your  royal 
majesty  this  our  sincere  present,  as  well  as  our  Protestant 
religion,    because  there   are  neither  controversies  nor   allu- 
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prohibited  the  circulation  of  this  edition  of  the 
Scriptures.   This  prohibition  was  approved  of  by 

-..-..-. — --,    -     -  ■  ■ ■ — ^-. — — .^- 

sions  in  it  which  can  give  ofFence  to  any  one.  Yet,  if  some 
foreigner  who  should  act  in  such  a  manner,  let  your  royal 
majesty  remember,  that  when  the  King  of  kings  shall  call  before 
his  throne  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world,  they  will  have  to 
render  an  account  of  their  worship  to  God,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  intrusted  to  them,  according  to  this  statute, 
and  not  according  to  any  other;  and  that  nobody  will  be  shel- 
tered  there  by  the  advice  of  others,  but  will  be  obliged  to  an- 
swer for  himself.  Let  your  royal  majesty  finally  remember,  that 
God,  by  his  irresistible  judgment,  tot  rerum  eventibuf,  is  evefy- 
where  opposed  to  those  who  excite  the  royal  anger  against  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  are  enemies  of  the  public  peace;  and 
proves  that  though  power  may  be  acquired  over  the  persons, 
books,  and  churches  of  Dissenters,  no  other  than  Divine  autho- 
rity can  rule  the  thoughts  and  consciences  of  men. 

*'  Therefore,  as  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian  was  told  by 
his  favourite,  Apollonius,  of  a  musiciaiv  who,  although  himself 
a  great  master  of  his  art,  sent  his  pupils  to  imskilful  musicians, 
that  they  might  learn  not  how  to  play,  but  how  not  to  play ; 
which  story  Apollonius  applied  to  the  emperor  himself,  that  he 
might  learn  by  the  example  of  bad  sovereigns  how  not  to  reign : 
so  would  t  have  made  use  of  that  example,  in  order  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  your  royal  majesty  to  those  who,  attempting  to  arrest 
the  circulation  of  the  gospel  by  force  and  violence,  not  only 
nihil  pr<fecerunt,  but  even  have  injured  themselved. 

**  I  say  that  I  would  have  made  use  of  that  example,  if  I  did 
not  trust  that  your  royal  majesty,  taking  for  a  rule  of  conduct 
not  the  unfortunate  example  of  foreigners,  but  your  own  virtues 
and  the  praiseworthy  dealings  of  your  ancestors,  would  mode- 
rate ^tt^o  et  tranquiUo  impef^io  reUgiotiis  dissidia;  and  if  I  had 
not  known  that  God  had  granted  to  your  royal  majesty  to  find 
in  our  country  such  a  senate,  and  siich  an  equestriiui  order,  as 

turn 
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the  synod  of  Warsaw  (1634)  which  declare^  that  ^he  primate 
the  doctrine  which  allowed  every  Christian  to  ^^^^^"^^ 
search  the  Scriptures,  was  introduced  by  Satan  ^^^^^  p'?^J- 
himself.    The  resolution  of  the  synod  was  con-  the  Protestant 

*'  Bible  m  parti- 

firmed  by  a  brief  of  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth.         ^^^:  and  the 

•^  *  *^  reading  of  the 

Vladislav  the  Fourth  wished  (1638)  to  contract  scriptures  in 

.  ,  general. 

a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Frederic,  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  ^tctto* 
the  unfortunate  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth^  SLu^t^^of  the 
princess  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  strong  ^n" u^di!** 
attachment  of  that  princess  to  the  reformed  reli-  o^*ositwn^f 
gion.     The  idea  of  placing  on  the  throne  of  Po-  cath^u^ 
land  a  Protestant  queen  raised  a  general  outcry  <^^«'^* 
among  the  bishops  and  all  the  zealous  Romanists^ 
although  the  constitution  of  the  country  did  not 
hinder  the  monarch  from  entering  such  an  alii* 


non  alientsnaufragiiSf  but  from  their  ov^n  reflection  atid  an  ardent 
love  of  country,  are  Watchfiil  lest  our  commonwealth  be  driven 
prateatu  seli  on  some  dangerous  reefs* 

'*  Now,  being  in  hopes  that  your  royal  majesty,  my  gracious 
sovereign,  will  not  despise  this  sincere  present  of  all  the  Pro- 
testants, which  derives  its  value  from  the  name  of  God,  the  One 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  conclude  this  my  congratulation.  And  as 
the  emperors  of  Rome  at  their  accession  to  the  throne  acclamd- 
hantur :  ^  sUfelicior  Augusta f  melior  Trajano  ;'  no  may  God  grant 
that  your  royal  migesty  may  surpass,  by  the  justice  of  your 
rule,  the  great  Casimir ;  by  the  duration  of  your  reign^  your 
ancestor  Jagellon ;  by  the  love  of  your  subjects,  Sigismund  the 
First ;  by  the  extension  of  national  liberty,  Sigismund  Augus- 
tus ;  and  by  triumphs  over  your  enemies^  your  father  Sigis- 
mund the  Third.    Datnm,  Orla  168S." 
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ance.  ^  Piasecki,  bishop  of  Przemysl,  was  the  only 
prelate  who  defended  the  rights  of  the  king  on 
that  occasion :  and  permission  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  London  and  to  the  Hague,  in  order  to 
negociate  the  matter  with  Charles  the  First,  the 
uncle,  and  with  the  mother  of  the  intended  bride, 
was  given.  The  difficulties,  however,  which  were 
raised,  in  consequence  of  the  religion  of  the 
princess,  compelled  Vladislav  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  the  match. 

The  impartiality  of  the  monarch,  and  his 
sincere  wish  to  rule  his  subjects  with  even- 
handed  justice,  without  regard  to  their  reli- 
gious persuasion,  were  inadequate  to  arrest 
Romanist  persecution.  The  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  had  diffused  too  widely  a  spirit  of  bigo- 
try, and  intolerance,  particularly  amongst  the 
numerous  class  of  the  small  nobles  educated 
at  their  schools.  The  Protestants  of  Cracow, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  repeated  violence 
against  them,  began  to  enjoy  a  peace  unknown 
during  the  preceding  reign ;  and  they  could  for 
feome  time,  particularly  during  the  diet  of  the 
coronation  (1633),  perform  divine  service,  and 
bury  their  dead  without  molestation.  The  hope, 
however,  which  they  conceived  of  enjoying  per- 
manent tranquillity  soon  proved  delusive,  and 
Ascension-day,  which  was  generally  chosen  for 
making  attacks  on  the  anti-Romanists,  was  again 
desecrated  by  similar  outrages.     As  there  was 
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reason  to  apprehend  a  riot,  the  king  ordered 

precautionary  measures  to  be  taken,  and  an  armed 

force  of  burghers  was  oi^anised  for  the  prevention 

of  disturbances.     Notwithstanding  this  measure,  violence  against 

the  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  college  seized  a  Pro-  committed\t 

testant  citizen  called  Mayerhofer,  dragged  him  ^pk^oTthe 

about  the  streets,  and  after  treating  him  with  '^r^^'"'^^'^' 

great  cruelty,  and  offering  him   every  kind  of 

indignity,  left  him  half  dead  before  the  church 

of  St.  Michael.     The  monks  of  St.  Francis,  to  christian  be- 
haviour of  the 
whom  that  church  belonged,  took  up  the  unfor-  Franciscan 

.  ,       .  _    ^  monks  on  that 

tunate  man  with  the  charity  oi  the  good  JSama-  occasion. 
ritan,  and  after  paying  him  every  attention  which 
his  case  required,  restored  him  to  his  friends. 
The  armed  burghers  did  not  interfere,  and  this 
tacit  approbation  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  the 
students  encouraged  them  to  a  new  riot.  The 
academical  authority  had  confined  them  in  their 
respective  colleges  or  lodging-^houses,  but  the 
pupils  either  broke  out  by  force,  or  secretly  left 
their  places  of  confinement :  they  then  attacked 
the  house  of  a  Protestant  citizen,  and  attempted 
to  force  the  entrance ;  a  detachment  of  troops 
dispersed  them  with  a  few  shots,  by  which  several 
of  them  were  wounded.  When,  however,  one  of 
the  rioters  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received, 
the  Protestants  being  accused  of  his  murder, 
preferred  to  arrange  the  matter  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money,  being  well  aware  that  their 
innocence  would  not  be  of  much  avail  before  a 
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Indignitien 
committed  on 
the  body  of  a 
Protestant 
lady  by  the 
students  of  the 

University  of 
Cracow. 


bigoted  tribunal,  elected  under  the  influence  of 
the  clergy.  The  impunity  with  which  those  enor- 
mities were  perpetrated,  served  as  an  inducement 
to  the  commission  of  new  ones.  A  Protestant 
lady  having  died,  her  friends  apprehending  an 
attack  from  the  students,  lequested  princess 
Radziwill,  who  belonged  to  the  same  communion, 
to  lend  her  carriage  to  take  the  body  secretly  to 
a  place,  where  its  burial  might  be  performed  in 
safety  fix)m  Romanist  profanation.  This  request 
was  readily  granted :  but  the  students  having 
been  informed  of  it,  stopped  the  carriage,  took 
the  body  out  of  the  coffin,  and  threw  it  into  the 
mud.  This  insult,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
rage  of  these  wretches ;  they  put  back  the  body 
into  the  coffin,  bound  it  with  a  chain,  and  carried 
it  about  the  streets,  pelting  it  with  stones,  amidst 
savage  yells,  and  indecent  songs.  This  scan- 
dalous scene  created  different  impressions  upon 
the  spectators ;  there  were  some  who  approved 
of  it ;  but  many  were  so  shocked  by  the  scandal 
that  they  shed  tears.  The  rector  of  the  university, 
Naymanowicz,  is  said  to  have  witnessed  this 
shameful  action  without  interfering ;  perhaps, 
because  he  felt  that  his  authority  would  be  disre- 
garded by  the  fanatical  rabble  which  disgraced 
the  learned  institution  ov^r  which  he  presided. 
The  students,  after  having  inflicted  every  kind  of 
insult  on  the  body,  threw  it  into  the  river  ;  but 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  recovered  it,  and  com- 
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mitted  it  to  the  grave.  This  enoraiity  excited 
strong  indignation  amongst  many  persons,  and 
the  king  wdered  that  justice  should  be  done  on 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Three  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  riot  were  discovered :  but 
the  rector  of  the  university  succeeded  in  screening 
them  from  punishment,  except  one,  called  Valen- 
tin Iskra,  who  was  notorious  for  violence,  and 
was  convicted  of  having  insulted  the  dead  body, 
and  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  riots.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  king  confirmed  the 
sentence:  but  the  felon  found  many  influential 
patrons,  and  the  Protestants  being  threatened 
with  vengeance  in  case  he  should  be  beheaded, 
did  not  press  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
Iskra  was  pardoned,  and  six  professors  gave,  in 
the  name  of  the  university,  security  for  his  good 
behaviour.  In  1639  a  quarrel  began  in  a  public- 
house,  the  result  of  which  was  that  two  Pro- 
testants were  murdered,  and  several  wounded. 
On  this  occasion  the  mob  prevented  the  dead 
bodies  from  being  buried  at  Cracow,  despite  a 
detachment  of  the  garrison  which  was  sent  to 
protect  the  funeral  procession.  They  were  buried 
at  the  estate  of  Nicolas  Ossolinski,  castellan 
of  Parnaw,  a  Protestant  nobleman.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  outrages  and 
vexations  to  which  the  Protestants  were  conti- 
nually exposed  from  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity,   and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
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Pillage  of  the 
house  of  a  Pro- 
testant by  the 
students  of  the 
University  of 
Cracow,  dis- 
guised as  pil- 
grims. 


description  of  the  most  flagitious  ones.  On 
August  15th,  1641,  the  festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  fifteen  pilgrims  to  the 
mount  of  Calvary,*  after  having  performed  their 
devotions,  resolved  to  complete  the  pious  occu- 
pation of  the  day  by  pillaging  heretics.  They 
invaded  the  house  of  a  Protestant  named  Kolay, 
who  lived  at  Chalowice,  a  neighbouring  village, 
bound  all  the  servants,  and  endeavoured  to 
compel  Kolay  and  his  wife,  by  threats  of  mur- 
dering them,  to  give  up  their  money.  These 
felons  stole  every  thing  which  they  could  lay 
hold  of,  avowing  that  they  did  it  in  order  to 
avenge  the  true  religion  on  heretics.  Some  acci- 
dent, however,  which  induced  them  to  retreat 
hastily  for  fear  of  being  surprised,  prevented 
them  from  putting  their  threats  into  execution. 
Several  things  which,  in  their  precipitation,  they 
forgot  to  carry  away,  proved  that  those  pilgrims 
were  students  of  the  university.  They  were 
discovered   and  prosecuted  before  the  criminal 


*  It  18  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cracow.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  there  are  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several 
towns  places  of  worship,  called  "  Mount  Calvary."  They 
consist  of  many  little  chapels,  bearing  the  names  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion^  and 
they  serve  as  stations,  where  the  processions  which  take  place 
on  the  several  festivals  stop,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  passages 
of  the  gospel  relating  to  the  places  which  they  are  intended  to 
representt 
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court  of  Cracow.  The  students  did  not  deny  Remarkable 
their  actions,  but  justified  them ;  maintaining  that  by  thr^rpl 
it  was  a  duty  to  destroy  Protestants  :  they  said  v^ieSce;  thej 
that  the  clergy  permitted  and  approved  of  such  IIS  wS'"^ 
proceedings,  and  that  without  similar  perse- 
cutions, heresy  would  become  victorious,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  be  defeated.  They  even  cited 
Scripture  to  prove  that  the  slaughter  of  heretics 
was  commanded  by  God,  and  quoted  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  country  against  seceders  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  They  put  forward  in 
their  defence  the  excesses  committed  by  the  stu- 
dents at  Poznania,  Lublin,  and  Vilna,  which 
remained  unpunished.  Their  arguments,  however, 
proved  unavailing;  and  perhaps  this  open  and 
frank  avowal  of  their  principles  was  too  pre- 
mature for  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ro- 
manist re-action ;  they  were  condemned  to  death, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  many 
zealous  Romanists,  who  considered  them  mar- 
tyrs to  the  good  cause,  were  executed.    This  just  This  severity 

/•  1    ^^^  peace  to 

seventy  gave  peace  to  the  Protestants  for  several  the  Protestants 
years,  during  which  they  were  only  subjected  to  for  several 

.    •  /I  •  T        ^  ^  ^  ^      1  years,  but  it  is 

tnflmg  annoyance.     In    1647,   however,     many  again  disturbed 

signs  announced  a  projected  renewal  of  the  riots 

against  the  Protestants ;  and  as  the  festival  of 

the  Ascension  was  usually  the  day  chosen  for 

such  acts,  the  principal  of  them  left  the  town 

before   that  day.     It  passed,  however,   without 

any  commotion ;  but  the  pupils  of  the  university 
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had  only  postponed  the  execution  of  their  design. 
On  the  5th  of  June  some  hundreds  of  them 
attacked  with  stones  and  every  kind  of  missiles 
the  house  of  a  Protestant  citizen  called  Thor, 
and  attempted  to  force  the  doors.  A  shot  fired 
from  the  house,  which  stretched  on  the  ground 
one  of  the  assailants,  increased  their  rage,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  house  would  certainly  have 
been  massacred  had  not  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
sent  by  Lubomirski,  palatine  of  Cracow,  fortu- 
nately arrived  in  time.  The  students  retired  to 
the  Franciscan  church-yard,  and,  ensconced 
behind  the  wall  which  enclosed  it,  began  to  pelt 
the  cavalry  with  stones.  The  troops  fired  at 
them,  and  charged  them  with  their  swords,  by 
which  several  students  were  killed  and  wounded. 
They  rallied  in  another  place,  but  were  again 
dispersed  by  the  troops.  The  students  tried  to 
carry  several  houses  by  assault,  and  succeeded 
in  pillaging  two  of  them,  situated  in  the  suburb 
of  Kasimir ;  the  authorities,  however,  restored 
order.  The  Franciscan  monks  complained  loudly 
that  their  church  was  profaned  by  the  shots  fired 
at  the  rioters,  who  took  refage  there ;  and  the 
Protestants,  to  avoid  fresh  vexation,  silenced 
them  with  a  sum  of  money.  The  students,  frus- 
trated in  their  attempts  at  Cracow,  prepared  an 
expedition  against  the  Protestant  church  at 
Wielkanoc,  a  village  distant  about  ten  English 
miles,  which  they  meditated  attacking  during 
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the  performance  of  divine  service.  Had  this 
nefarious  project  succeeded,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  congregation  would  have  been 
massacred  by  these  wretches,  who  thirsted  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades  and  their  own 
disappointment.  Fortunately  the  project  became 
known,  and  the  Protestant  nobles  assembled  in 
a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  it.  The  university  of  Cracow,  instead  of 
repressing  the  excesses  of  its  pupils,  tried  to 
avenge  on  the  Protestants  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by  the  troops 
sent  to  quell  the  riots.  It  even  had  the  impu- 
dence to  prosecute  the  Protestants  for  the  mishaps 
which  the  pupils  had  brought  upon  themselves 
by  disturbing  public  peace.  The  Protestants  of 
Cracow,  as  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  belonged 
to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  king  himself; 
and  they  appealed  to  his  judgment,  protesting 
against  the  competence  of  the  criminal  court  of 
Cracow,  as  well  as  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
Poland,  before  which  they  were  cited.  The 
university,  knowing  the  impartiality  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  that  they  would  not  get  any  coun- 
tenance from  the  chancellor,  Lubomirski,  palatine 
of  Cracow,  withdrew  its  accusation.  The  uni- 
versity tried,  however,  by  every  means  to  molest 
the  Protestants ;  and  Lubomirski,  induced  by 
its  constant  complaints,  ordered  the  Protestants 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  that  learned  body. 
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The  Protestants,  although  entirely  innocent,  yet 
knew  by  experience  how  dangerous  the  enmity 
of  the  academy  was,  and  gave  to  its  rector  the 
sum  of  2,600  Polish  florins,*  who  accepted  it  by 
an  official  act  as  a  compensation  for  an  imaginary 
wrong. 

In  addition  to  personal  violence,  the  Protes- 
tants had  to  contend  with  attacks  on  their  pro- 
perty, for  which,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  they  could  get  no  redress. 
The  dying  were  subjected  to  every  kind  of  vex- 
ation, for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  them  a 
word  or  a  sign  that  might  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  had  abjured  their  creed  before  their 
death.  The  nearest  relations,  parents,  and  even 
children,  undertook  the  task  of  disturbing  the 
last  moments  of  their  dying  relatives,  a  proceed- 
ing more  calculated  to  unsettle  their  minds,  and 
fill  them  with  doubts,  than  to  prepare  them  to 
meet  that  awful  moment  as  becomes  a  true 
Christian.  In  order  to  prevent  such  abuses, 
Krolik,  a  burgher  of  Cracow,  erected  a  house 
near  the  church  of  Wielkanoc,  where  sick  Pro- 
testants could  retire,  in  order  to  die  in  peace, 
and  freedom  from  Romanist  vexations.  We  have 
seen  that,  under  the  preceding  reign,  the  bishop 
of   Cracow   recommended  the  municipality  of 


♦  The  value  of  a  Polish  florin  at  that  time  was  about  eighteen- 
pence  English  money. 
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that  town  to  exclude  the  Protestants  from  the 
privileges  of  the  burghers ;  the  municipality 
readily  obeyed  the  episcopal  summons ;  but 
Vladislav  abolished  that  exclusion  in  1635.  In 
1637,  when  many  of  the  principal  families  of 
Cracow  had  relapsed  into  Romanism,  the  court 
of  officials  of  the  local  bishop  induced  the  trades' 
companies  to  refuse  Protestants  admission  to  the 
mastership,*  whatever  might  be  their  qualifica- 
tions for  it ;  and  Strachan,  a  burgher  belonging  ^ 
to  one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  city,  was 
excluded  on  account  of  his  religion.  Strachan's  The  penoa- 
complamt  was  rejected  by  the  town  council,  and  clergy  induce 

1  •  1  ^      ^1  ^    •!  1      i*  .  ^®  municipa- 

nis  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  towns  pro-  uty  of  cracow 
duced  no  effect.   After  that  time,  the  Protestants  Protestonts  of 
of  Cracow  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  ofUiebur^ere. 
the  trades'  companies,  which  produced  the  worst 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  city. 

The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  became 
more  grievous  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  Jesuits 
gained  ground ;  that  is,  its  violence  increased 
every  year,  for  the  number  of  those  who  were 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
they  imbibed  a  violent  hatred  against  every  thing 
anti- Roman,  became  annually  larger.  The  royal 
power,  too  much  limited  by  an  undue  extension 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  trades  comprehended  three 
classes^  viz*  apprentice,  companion,  and  master^  who  alone 
could  be  at  the  head  of  an  establishment. 
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of  the  franchise  of  the  nobles,  was  unable  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  was 
spreading  like  an  infectious  disease  throughout 
the  nation,  although  it  was  sure  to  find  support 
whenever  it  acted  according  to  that  spirit.  Thus, 
the  liberal  institutions  of  the  country,  intended 
to  protect  the  citizens  from  oppression,  were 
rendered  subservient  to  the  persecution  of  them. 
Church  after  church  was  wrested  from  the  Pro- 
testants, and  given  to  the  Romanists ;  and  all 
complaints  against  this  injustice  were  either 
rejected  by  the  tribunals,  or  eluded  under  different 
pretences.  The  Protestant  ministers  dared  not 
appear  in  the  streets  of  a  town  where  there  was 
a  Jesuits'  college,  for  fear  of  being  insulted  in 
every  way  by  the  students  of  those  colleges,  who 
were  imitated  by  the  pupils  of  other  Roman 
Persecution  of  CathoHc  schools.     At  Lubliu  a  mob  attacked  a 

Protestants  at 

Lublin.  Protestant  funeral,  and  murdered  a  member  of 

the  Scotch  congregation.  The  Protestants,  in 
defending  themselves,  killed  two  of  the  aggressors, 
who  of  course  were  proclaimed  martyrs.  The 
mob,  irritated  by  this  occurrence,  attacked  the 
house  of  Makowski,  the  elder  of  the  Protestant 
congregation,  and  plundered  it.  The  king  sent 
a  commission,  which  acknowledged  the  innocence 
of  the  Protestants,  who  had  acted  in  self-defence; 
but  Vladislav,  to  save  Makowski  from  persecu- 
tion, was  obliged  to  give  him  a  safe  conduct,  or 
a  royal  letter,  by  which  he  was  sheltered  from 
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any  judicial  prosecution.  The  royal  prerogative, 
however,  when  employed  in  a  just  cause,  was 
not  a  sufficient  defence  from  Romanists'  ven- 
geance. The  supreme  tribunal  cited  Makowski, 
and  condemned  him  to  death  for  a  pretended 
crime.  Makowski  was  several  times  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and,  supporting  his  misfortune 
with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian,  he  always 
marched  on,  singing  the  thirty-fifth  psalm.  The 
accomplishment  of  the  judicial  murder  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  by  the  interference  of  several 
moderate  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  and  Makowski 
was  finally  released  by  paying  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  Bernardine  monks  of  Lublin,  who  prose- 
cuted him.*  After  that  time  the  Protestants 
could  not  perform  at  Lublin  even  domestic  ser- 
vice. 

The  Protestant  church  of  Vilna,  which  was  At  vuna, 
destroyed  in    1611,t   together  with  the  school  formed  church 
attached  to  it,  had  afterwards  been  rebuilt.     In  aboUshed. 
1639  the  students  of  the  Jesuits'  college  invaded 
the  premises  of  the  church,    committed   there 
several  excesses,  and  having  beaten  in  the  most 
barbarous   manner   Hartlib,    the  rector  of   the 
school,  threw  him  into  the  river.    Hartlib  was, 


*  Accdrding  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Poland,  the  prosecuting 
party  could  stop  its  proceedings  in  a  criminal  cause^  even  then 
when  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  defendant. 

t  Vide  page  185. 
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however,  saved,  and  the  riot  appeased,  but  not 
before  the  ruffians  had  pillaged  the  houses  of 
several  rich  Protestants.  Soon  afterwards,  a 
trifling  accident  gave  the  Romanists  a  pretence 
for  giving  the  final  blow  to  the  Protestant  school 
at  Vilna.  Two  boys,  pupils  of  the  school,  were 
one  day  shooting  birds  with  arrows.  By  accident 
one  of  their  arrows  hit  a  little  statue  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  church, 
belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Nunnery.  A  great 
outcry  was  raised  by  the  Romanists  against  the 
sacrilegious  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  but  as  an  inquiry  proved  that  it  was 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  they  were 
neither  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor 
punished  by  their  superiors.  This  accident 
offered,  however,  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
persecution  to  be  neglected,  and  the  spirit  of 
bigotry  had  sufficiently  ofiuscated  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  to  render  easy  the  enactment  of  a 
legal  measure  of  persecution,  which  the  tolerant 
Vladislav  had  not  sufficient  power  to  prevent: 
the  case  was  consequently  represented  to  the 
diet  of  1640,  which  ordered  the  abolition  of  the 
reformed  church  and  school  at  Vilna,  'and  pro- 
hibited even  the  performance  of  domestic  service 
within  its  walls.  The  Protestants  were  therefore 
obliged  to  transfer  their  place  of  worship  to  a 
suburb.  Two  ministers  of  the  town,  Labowski 
and  John  Turski,   were  obliged   to  leave  the 
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country.  In  1641,  the  minister  of  Vilna,  Chel- 
chowski,  ventured  into  the  town,  in  order  to 
administer  religious  consolation  to  a  sick  lady  of 
his  congregation.  He  was  caught  by  the  students 
of  the  Jesuits'  college,  who  beat  him  mercilessly, 
and  afterwards  announced  to  the  rector  of  their 
college  that  Protestant  ministers  frequented  the 
town  in  spite  of  the  prohibition:  the  rector 
forbade  them  to  beat  the  ministers,  but  autho- 
rized them  to  tear  off  their  garments  :  the  pupils 
took  advantage  of  this  permission,  and  having 
again  caught  the  same  Chelchowski,  and  with 
him  his  fellow-minister,  Gerdank,  not  only  tore 
off  their  garments,  but  treated  them  so  ill,  that 
they  were  left  almost  senseless.  A  complaint 
was  made  in  the  court  of  justice ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  nobles  of  the  district  of  Vilna, 
chiefly  composed  of  Romanists,  strong  disappro- 
bation of  such  excesses  was  expressed,  and  it  was 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  next 
diet.  The  king  ordered  the  palatine  and  the 
bishop  of  Vilna,  as  well  as  the  Jesuits,  to  look 
to  the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  these 
violences:  the  bishop,  in  order  to  allay  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  their  excesses,  promised 
to  punish  the  students  :  but  he  took  no  step  to 
that  end,  and  when  he  was  pressed  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  he  eluded  it  by  a  sudden  departure 
from  Vilna.  He  betrayed  the  insincerity  of  his 
promise  by  the  following  words :  "  How  can  I 
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Remarkable     puiilsh  the  studeuts,  when  it  is  my  vocation  to 

avowal  of  a 

Roman  Catho-  extirpate  hcresy  by  every  means :  the  pope  has 
requ^red'to^  ^"  sent  me  solemn  thanks,  that  heresy  was  ejected 

punish  the  ex-     ^  -xt-i  -i       •  i      9> 

cesses  com-      from  Vilna  durmg  my  rule. 
™udents^of  his      The  Protestants,  persecuted  in  all  the  towns 
^e^Prot^"^*^  of  Poland,  enjoyed  at  least  tranquillity  on  the 
^*®'  estates  of  the  nobles  belonging  to  their  commu* 

nion,  as  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens 
would  have  repelled  every  attempt  against  the 
privileges  of  their  order.  The  clergy  tried,  how* 
ever,  to  make  an  attack  on  that  privileged  class, 
and  chose  the  first  object  of  it,  a  most  influential 
Protestant  nobleman,  being  well  aware  that  if 
their  attempt  succeeded  in  a  high  quarter,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  oppressing  the  minor 
The  bishop  of   uoblcs.     Abraham   Woyna,    bishop    of   Vilna, 

'Vtinn  Accuses 

before  the  diet  accuscd  iu  1646,  priucc  RadziwiU,  field-general 
Radziwiu  ™*^^  of  Lithuania,  of  having  committed  sacrilege  by 
SsacCTiMtion  the  ovcrthrow  of  some  crosses  on  one  of  his 
18  rqected       estates.     The  bishop  exhorted  the  diet  to  avenge 

an  insult  offered  to  God,  and  demanded  that  a 
sentence  should  be  given  on  his  sole  evidence. 
Such  a  demand  produced  a  commotion  in  the 
diet,  and  many  voices  were  raised  against  a 
proposition  not  to  allow  an  accused  party  to 
defend  himself.  Chrzonstowski,  nuncio  of  Cra- 
cow, threatened  to  dissolve  the  diet  by  his  veto 
if  such  a  proposition  should  be  carried.  But 
there  were  some  also  who  took  the  part  of 
the  bishops.     Oborski,   nunao  oi  Mazoria,  a 
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province  which  was  always  the  stronghold  of 
Romanism  in  Poland,*  expressed  the  opinion 
of  his  constituency,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ought  to  be  defended  by  the  sword. 
Radziwill  called  the  bishop  an  agitator,  an 
expression  which  the  partisans  of  the  bishop 
pronounced,  amidst  a  great  uproar,  to  be  bias* 
phemous,  and  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
civil  war.  The  most  violent  abuse  and  menaces 
were  uttered  against  the  Protestants,  and  blood- 
shed was  with  great  difficulty  prevented.  This 
dispute  lasted  during  five  days  :  the  accusation 
of  the  bishop  was  rejected,  but  the  nature  of  it 
proves  on  what  slight  grounds  the  Romanists 
sought  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  whilst  the 
greatest  enormities  committed  by  them  against 
their  antagonists  escaped  punishment. 

We  have  related,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  the  effects  AflFairs  of  the 
produced  on  the  Eastern  church  of  Poland  by  the  church  of 
union  with  Rome,  to  which  a  part  of  it  submitted 
at  the  synod  of  Brest,  in  Lithuania  (1596).  The 
rights  and  liberties  insured  to  the  followers  of  that 
church,  and  perfect  equality  with  those  who  had 
accepted  the  union  of  Brest,  were  solemnly  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  diets  of  1633,  1635,  and 
1647.  But  these  salutary  enactments  were  insuf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  rapidly  increasing 
influence  of  the  party,  which  (to  promote  the 

*  Vide  page  1S6,  voL  i« 
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interests  of  Rome)  was  hurrying  the  country  into 
an  abyss  of  misfortune.  The  dangers  to  which 
such  a  policy  was  leading  were  so  evident  that 
the  most  fanatical  blindness  could  alone  disregard 
them.  The  Eastern  church  had  recruited  its 
forces  by  the  synod  of  Kiow,*  and  it  was  governed, 
during  the  reign  of  Vladislav  the  Fourth,  by  a 
Peter  Mohiia,   very  remarkable  man,  the  archbishop  of  Kiow, 

metropolitan       _^  i  .1      .  1  /.  1  •     1 

of  that  church,  Fctcr  Mohila,t  a  prelate  of  birth,  great  learning 

establishes  an  ' 

academy  for  -  ■ 

Ki^offi  *'^**''  *^       *  Vide  page  191. 

t  Peter  Mohiia,  bom  1597,  was  the  son  of  the  reigning  prince 
of  Moldavia^  who  was  related  to  several  great  families  of  Poland. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  military  service  of  Poland,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion during  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  1621.  In  1625,  he 
entered  the  monastic  life,  in  a  convent  of  Kiow,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  created  archimandorite,  or  superior.  In  1633,  he 
was  elected  archbishop  of  Kiow,  and  metropolitan  of  the  Eas- 
tern church  of  Poland,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity  by  the 
king.  He  took  especial  care  to  improve  the  schools  of  his  con- 
fession which  existed  at  Kiow,  and  established  there  an  academy 
for  ecclesiastics,  the  privileges  of  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
king  and  the  diet.  It  was  formed  on  the  Roman  Catholic  model, 
and  contained  a  great  number  of  pupils,  who  were  taught  the 
classical  languages — ^philosophy  and  divinity.  He  published 
many  works  of  a  religious  nature,  but  his  most  remarkable 
production  is  the  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he 
sent  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  synod  of  Yassi,  in  Moldavia 
(1643),  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  the  delegates  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  The  delegates  approved  of  it,  and  sent 
it  for  the  final  confirmation  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  East.  Mean- 
while Mohiia  published  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Polish  and  Po- 
lish Russian,  at  Kiow,  in  164f5.  He  died  in  1646,  and  his  work, 

after 
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and  eminent   talents.     The  academy  for  eccle- 
siastics which  he  established  at  Kioff  became  a 
new  bulwark  of  his  church  against  Rome,  by 
spreading  information  amongst  its  clergy,  who 
were,  in  that  respect,  much  inferior  to  their  oppo- 
nents, who  had  the  advantage  of  a  better  educa- 
tion in   the   Romanist   seminaries.      But   what 
rendered  this  church  truly  formidable  was  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
were  attached  to  its  tenets.    They  comprised  a 
large  armed  body,  inured    to   the   dangers  and 
fatigue  of  a  military  life  by  constant  warfare  with 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.    The  Cossacks,  who  had  Persecution  of 
received  their  military   organisation   fron  King  the  Eastern 
Stephen  Battory,  served  Poland  loyally,  not  only  &tai  conse- 
against  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  but  also  against  ^"®"*^"* 


after  having  travelled  over  the  East,  was  published  in  Greek  by 
the  dragoman  of  the  Porte,  Peter  Panagiotes  (1662),  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  order  to  be  distributed,  gratis,  amongst  the  Greeks 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  was  reprinted  also  in  HoUand,  in 
1672,  by  order  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  learned 
Swede,  Laurentius  Norman,  professor  atUpsala,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Gothenburg,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  published  it 
with  the  Greek  text  at  Leip8ic(1695).  Leonard  Frisch  translated 
it  into  Grerman,  and  published  it  at  Berlin  ( 1727) ;  and  Hoffmann 
sent  forth  an  edition  at  Breslaw  (1751),  containing  the  Greek 
text,  the  Latin  translation  of  Normann,  and  the  German  one  of 
Frisch,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  history  of  that  work.— Vide  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Authors  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  by  Eugene,  Metropolitan  of  Kiow,  vol.  ii.  page  156, 
St.  Petersburg. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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the  Moscovites,  who  professed  the  same  creed 
with  themselves  :  it  was,  therefore,  as  impolitic 
and  daBgerons  as  it  was  unjust  to  irritate  the 
followers  of  the  Eastern  church  by  a  religious 
persecution,  which  might  easily  convert  them 
from  loyal  subjects  into  deadly  enemies  ;  and  the 
more  moderate  and  better  part  of  the  nation 
viewed  with  dismay  the  attempts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  their  tools  to  extend  by 
compulsory  means  their  union  with  Rome*  Laws 
were  constantly  enacted  to  prevent  that  mis- 
chievous tendency ;  but  these  laws  were  power- 
less against  the  religious  fanaticism  with  which 
the  Jesuits'  schools  had  infected  the  nation.  All 
the  nobles  who  had  submitted  to  the  union,  com- 
pelled their  subjects  to  do  the  same ;  an  abuse 
which  the  diet  even  had  no  power  to  restrain,  as 
the  nobles  enjoyed  an  unlimited  right  in  that 
respect,  owingTo'a  disgraceful  provision  of  the 
confederation  -€tf.  1573.*  ^Thus  an  enactment 
which  was  intended  to  protect  religious  liberty, 
was  rendered  subservient  to  oppression.  Such 
forced  conversions  could  not  be  effected  without 
having  recourse  to  the  most  revolting  excesses, 
and  the  Greek  clergy,  who  opposed  the  union, 
became  the  principal  objects  of  violence.  The 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  prevailed 
on  the  diet  of  1641    to  aajudge  the  extensive 


*  Vide  page  23. 
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diocese  of  Przemysl  to  the  united  church,  and 
this  sentence  was  carried  into  execution^  with  all 
the  violence  unavoidable  on  such  an  occasion. 
When  the  last  church  of  Lublin  was  forcibly  taken 
from  the  Greeks,  Litynski,  a  noble  of  their  con- 
fession and  deputy  to  the  tribunal  of  Poland,  in 
complaining  of  that  act  of  violence,  made  use  of 
the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  Disregarding 
ancient  privileges,  the  temple  was  taken  by  the 
most  flagitious  violence,  and  a  great  insult  was 
offered  to  the  Greek  church.-^ God,  who  surely 
punishes  every  wickedness,  will  raise  a  nation 
which  will  take  for  one  a*  hundred  churches." 
These  words  were  the  sincere  expression  of  the 
general  feelings  of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern 
church.  Litynski  was  prevented  by  the  zealous 
Romanists  from  discharging  his  functions,  although 
he  was  legally  elected,  and  his  life  even  was  in 
danger.  His  prediction  was  fatally  accomplished 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Cossacks,  which,  after  some 
partial  and  unsuccessful  attempts,  broke  out  in  a 
most  formidable  manner  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Vladislav.  Although  it  belongs  to  the 
political  history  of  our  country,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  a  short  account  of  it  under  the 
subsequent  reign. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  of  King  Vladislav's 
reign  was  the  abolition  of  the  Socinian  school  at 
Rakow,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  diet  of  1638.     But  as  we  shall  give 

r2 
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a  detailed  account  of  that  celebrated  sect  in  the 
following  chapters,  we  refer  our  readers  there  foi* 
an  account  of  this  event.  We  must  also  not  omit 
mentioning  that,  during  Vladislav's  reign,  many 
Protestants  fled  from  Silesia  to  Poland,  where 
they  established  some  new  towns  and  increased 
"the  population  of  many  old  ones.  The  same 
monarch  exerted  himself  to  obtain  from  the 
emperor,  Ferdinand  the  Third,  toleration  for  the 
persecuted  Protestants  of  Silesia. 

We  shall  devote  the  next  chapter  to  a  relation 
of  the  attempt  which  the  well-meaning  Vladislav 
made  in  order  to  re-unite  the  Protestants  with 
Rome,  and  which  is  known  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Colloquium  Gharitativum  of  Thorn. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

COLLOQUIUM  CHARITATIVUM   OF  THORN,  1645. 

The  conciliatory  disposition  of  Vladislav  the 
Fourth,  and  his  anxiety  to  maintain  peace  be- 
tween the  contending  religious  parties,  whose 
animosity  increased  with  the  persecution,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  good  intentions,  he  had  not 
power  to  check,  induced  him  to  seek  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  union  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions then  existing  in  Poland.  He  was  strongly 
supported  in  his  views  by  George  Ossolinski,* 
chancellor  of  Poland,  a  statesman  of  justly  high 
reputation.  Theywere  confirmed  in  their  Utopian  The  project  of 
scheme  by  an  adventurer  named  Bartholomew  ferent  religious 

,    ,  persuasions 

Nigrinus,  who  was  born  of  Socinian  parents,  and  wWchpre- 

,  ,  ,     vailed  m  Po- 

having  been  successively  a  Lutheran  and  a  mi-  land,  by  means 

*  George  Ossolinski  is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  foreign 
embassies.  His  mission  to  Rome^  in  1634,  was  conducted  with 
a  magnificence  which  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration 
amongst  the  Italians,  who  publish^  a.  work,  with  engravings, 
pn  that  subject  Ossolinski  was  olao  ambassador  to  England  in 
1620,  and  his  letters  contain  a  curious  description  of  the  charac- 
ter of  James  the  First. 
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)f  friendly 
neetings  of 
iheir  respective 
iivines,  sug- 
^sted  to  the 
kingby  Nigri- 

lUS. 


The  king  and 
the  primate 
adopt  that  pro- 
ject, and  fix 
Thorn  for  the 
place  of  meet- 
ing. 


nister   of  the  Helvetian  confession  at   Dantzic, 
finally  became  a  Roman  Catholic.     This  person 
having  obtained   access  to  the  monarch,  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  unite 
all  Christian  confessions.     The  king  supposed 
that  an  individual,  who  had  several  times  changed 
his  religious  persuasion,  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  differences  and  causes  of  controversy, 
and  consequently  put  faith  in  the  feasibility  of 
the  project.      Nigrinus  further  maintained,  be- 
fore the  king  and  several  bishops,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to   attain   his  object  by  means   of 
a  friendly  discussion  between  some  chosen  doc- 
tors  of   the    different    confessions.      The   king 
adopted  the  advice  of  Nigrinus,  and  resolved  to 
call  to  a  friendly  meeting,  (Colloquium  Charila- 
tivuniy)  a  number  of  divines  of  all  the  Christian 
confessions.     He  communicated  his  idea  to  the 
primate  Mathias  Lubienski  and  Pope  Innocent 
the  Tenth,  and  ordered,  as  a  preparatory  step  for 
the  intended  meeting,  the  convocation  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  synod,  which  was  held  at  Warsaw  to- 
wards the  end   of  the   year  1643.     The  synod 
eagerly  received  the  proposition  of  the  king,  and 
resolved  that  such  a  meeting,  (Colloquium  Chari- 
tativum^)  should  take  place  at  Thorn  on  the  10th 
October  1644,  and  it  chose  for  its  delegates  twelve 
Roman  Catholic  divines,  under  the  direction  of 
Tyszkiewicz,  bishop  of  Samogitia.  The  king  and 
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the  synod  addressed  printed  proclamations*  to  the 
Protestants,  inviting  them  to  send  their  divines 
thither. 

As  soon  as  the  proclamations  had  appeared,  Public  opinion 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protes-  practicabmty^ 
tant  writers,  expressed  their  doubtsf  of  the  sue-  ®  *  *^  ®^  ®'"®- 
cess  of  a  scheme  which,  in  spite  of  many  attempts 
made  to   carry  it   into   execution,  still  remains 
amongst  the  pia  desideria  of  a  benevolent  mind. 

*  These  proclamations  were  not  couched  in  a  style  likely  to 
conciliate  the  Protestants^  for  they  expressed  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics  that  the  Protestants  would  abandon  their  heretical 
errors,  &c.  The  Protestants,  on  their  side,  were  not  more  mode- 
rate in  their  writings  published  on  that  occasion  :  thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bohemian  brethren,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Common  Prayer  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Grand  Poland 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Colloquium  of  Thorn/'  say,  amongst 
other  things :  "  O  Lord !  the  enemies  have  invaded  thy  heritage, 
and  made  an  abomination  of  thy  holy  church.  They  have 
converted  into  fanes  of  idolatry  the  houses  of  our  sanctification 
and  ornament,  where  our  fathers  have  praised  thee.  They  have 
expelled  thy  servants  from  their  places,  and  the  cities  of  thy 
holiness  they  have  converted  into  a  desert,"  &c*  Vide  Lukas- 
zewicss,  p.  208. 

f  For  instance,  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there 
appeared  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Catholicorum  quorundam  in 
Polonia  de  reconciliatione  in  Religione  dissidentium  impossihilitate, 
judicium!*  On  the  side  of  the  Protestants:  " De  colloquio 
charitativo,  ad  quod  Evangelici  Thorunium  invitantur,  TheO' 
logi  eujusdam  eoangdioi  judicium  ac  concilium^  patribus  in  Ckristo 
qui  aunt  in  Polonia  ac  vicina  Germania  submissum  Amsterodamiy" 
&c.  The  Jesuits  were  very  sanguine  about  the  conversion  of 
the. Protestants  by  means  of  the  Colloquium,  which  is  proved 

by 
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The  proclamation  of  the  primate,  addressed  to 
the  rector  and  professors  of  the  school  of  Leszno, 
as  the  chief  place  of  the  united  Helveto- Bohemian 
confession  of  Grand  Poland,  was  delivered  on  the 
31  st  March  1644.  I.  Vechner,  who  was  at  that 
time  rector  of  this  school,  communicated  the 
proclamation  to  all  the  seniors  of  his  confession, 
who  convoked  a  synod  at  Leszno  on  the  15th 
Preparatory  April,  and  replied  to  the  primate  that  they  were 
thejprotes.      disposcd  to  a  uuiou  and  concord  provided  it  did 

not  injure  their  doctrine,  and  that  they  would  send 
their  divines  to  the  intended  discussions.  After 
which  the  Helveto-Bohemian  churches  of  Grand 
Poland,  wishing  to  consult  with  the  reformed 
congregations  of  Little  Poland  and  Lithuania 
about  the  manner  of  acting  at  the  Colloquium  of 
Thorn,  delegated  a  gentleman  named  Mathias 
Gloskowski  to  the  synod  of  Chmielnik,  convoked 
by  the  reformed  churches  of  Little  Poland,  for 
the  15th  July.  Delegates  of  several  reformed 
churches  of  Lithuania  were  present  at  that  pro- 
vincial synod,  who  resolved  on  convoking  a 
general  one  for  the  24th  August,  at  Orla,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Podlachia,  on  the  borders  of 


by  their  pamphlet,  entitled,  '*  Jesuiiica  informatio  de  negqtio 
reduciianis  hareikorum  ad  Ecksiam  Romanatn  per  Regnum  Polch 
nia,"  &c.  There  were  a  great  number  of  pamphlets  published 
on  that  occasion,  advocating  or  combating  the  project ;  but  it 
would  be  uninteresting  to  enumerate  them  all, 
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Poland  and  Lithuania*  This  resolution  was 
communicated  by  letters  to  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  duke  of  Courland,  to  several  princes 
of  Silesia,  to  the  towns  of  Prussia,  and  to  the 
principal  Protestant  universities  of  Germany ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  requested  to  give 
their  opinion  and  advice  concerning  the  course 
of  action  to  be  followed  at  Thorn.  At  the 
appointed  time  a  great  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  reformed  religion  arrived  at  Orla 
from  all  parts  of  Poland.  After  the  opening  of 
the  synod,  which  was  presided  over  by  prince 
lanus  Radziwill,  several  letters  and  opinions  were 
read.  They  were  from  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg, the  duke  of  Courland,  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  from  many  learned  Protestant 
divines,  such  as  Andreas  Rivet,  Henry.  Altingius, 
John  Bergius,  Wolfgang,  Crellius,  Comenius,  &c. 
as  well  as  from  the  towns  of  Dantzic,  Elbing, 
and  Thorn. 

When  these  had  been  discussed,  the  synod 
deliberated  concerning  the  proceedings  to  be 
adopted  at  Thorn,  and  all  thought  that  the  time 
was  too  short  for  making  a  proper  preparation  : 
it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  petition  the  king 
for  delay.  A  deputation  was,  in  consequence, 
sent  to  the  king,  who  willingly  granted  its  re- 
quests The  Bohemian  Brethren  of  Grand  Poland 
were  also  directed  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Lutherans,  in  order  that  the  union  of 
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Socinians  ex- 
cluded from 
taking  part  in 
the  CoUo. 
quium. 


Sandomir  might  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Although 
the  king  granted  the  delay  requested  by  the 
synod  of  Orla,  the  royal  commissioner,  John  Koss, 
castellan  of  Elbing,  as  well  as  the  bishop  Tysz- 
kiewicz,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  divines,  ar- 
rived at  Thorn  on  the  appointed  day,  the  10th 
October  1644 ;  but,  having  found  there  only 
three  ministers  and  four  nobles  of  the  Protestant 
confession,  they  entered  a  protest  in  the  public 
archives  against  the  non-appearance  of  the  dele* 
gates  from  the  opposite  party.  Several  Socinians, 
who  had  arrived  at  Thorn  in  order  to  take  a  part 
in  the  Colloquium,  were  not  even  admitted  to  a 
conference  by  the  bishop.  The  king  published, 
on  the  1st  December  of  the  same  year,  a  second 
proclamation,  appointing  the  28th  August  1645. 
This  proclamation  produced  a  great  stir 
amongst  the  Protestants  of  all  Poland,  who 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  most  learned 
divines  of  their  confession  abroad,  and  convoked 
several  synods.  One  of  the  most  important  was 
held  at  Leszno,  by  the  Helveto* Bohemian 
churches  of  Grand  Poland  on  the  23d  April 
1645.  it  had  a  two-fold  object :  Ist.  To  choose 
delegates  for  the  Colloquium,  and  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  funds ;  this  was  arranged 
without  any  difficulty.  2dly.  To  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Lutherans,  who  bad  con- 
voked a  synod  in  the  same  place,  and  thereby 
**  to  form  one  army  against  the  enemy."     This, 
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however,  proved  not  to  be  an  easy  task  ;  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Helveto-Bohemian  synod  repaired,  The  Heiveto- 

Bohemian 

on  the  25th  April,  to  the  Lutheran  assembly,  synod  of  Lesz- 
and  delivered  a  written  proposal,  that  they  should  dace  the  lu- 
act,  if  not  in  common  with  them,  at  least  against  poiand  to  act 
a  common  enemy ;  and  that  they  (the  Luthe-  wit^them\t 
rans)  should,  for  that  purpose,  send  their  quuimf^^" 
divines  to  Thorn  a  fortnight  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  deliberate  with  other  Protes- 
tant divines  about  the  manner  of  proceeding  on 
that  occasion  ;  finally,  that  the  Lutherans  should, 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  the  church,  relinquish 
the  dispute  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  predestination,  as  very  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  the  Polish  Protestants.  The 
Lutherans  sent,  in  a  few  days,  a  written  answer 
to  that  proposal,  of  the  following  tenour :  that 
they  were  disposed  to  concord,  and  that  it  was 
for  this  object  that  they  had  convoked  their 
synod ;  that  they  would  submit  the  proposals 
which  had  been  made  to  them  to  the  opinion  of 
the  divines  of  Wittemberg,  and  should  that 
opinion  be  favourable,  immediately  convoke  a 
synod  at  Wschowa  (Fraustat),  and  there  con- 
clude a  perpetual  and  complete  union  with  the 
Helveto-Bohemian  churches.  Moreover,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  answer  from  Wittemberg, 
they  would  act  at  the  Colloquium  of  Thorn  in 
unison  with  the  Heiveto- Bohemians  against  the 
common  enemy. 
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The  nobles  of  the  Lutheran  confession  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  dean  and  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Wittemberg,  stating,  that  the 
number  of  Polish  nobles  following  the  Augustan 
confession  being  too  small  to  oppose  at  the  diets, 
and  the  dietines  (elections),  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  wished 
to  unite  with  the  Helveto-Bohemian  confession, 
which  counted  many  followers  in  the  senate  and 
amongst  the  equestrian  order ;  they  desired, 
moreover,  that  the  faculty  would  allow  them  to 
act  conjointly  with  the  other  Protestant  confes- 
sions in  defending  those  articles  of  faith  which 
they  all  held  in  common ;  and,  finally,  they 
requested  the  faculty  to  send  one  of  their  own 
divines  to  the  Colloquium  at  Thorn.  The  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Wittemberg  answered  the 
but  their  efforts  Lutheran  nobles  of  Poland,  that  the  Helveto- 
bytheopposi-  Bohemian  confession  differed  in  many  points 
vewity  of  witi  from  that  of  AugsbuTg,  and  consequently  a  union 
tem  erg.  ^^  these  two  coufcssious  could  uot  by  any  means 

take  place ;  that  confessions  which  differed  in 
the  principal  articles  of  faith,  thereby  differed  by 
the  same  in  others ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Lutherans  ought  in  no  case  act  in  common  with 
the  Bohemo-Helvetians  at  the  Colloquium  of 
Thorn.  Finally,  the  faculty  informed  the  nobles 
that  it  would  send  to  Thorn  John  HUlsemann,  a 
learned  divine  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
The  various  preparations  which  the  Protestants 
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made  for  theColloquiumj  seem  to  have  been  intended 
to  show  the  monarch  and  their  Romanist  coun- 
trymen that  they  were  ready  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity for  conciliating  the  religious  differences 
which  divided  thenation,and  to  appear  with  credit 
on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  But  we  can  scarcely  impossibility  of 
admit  that  any  sober-minded  Protestant  could  fntended  union. 
ever  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  favourable 
issue  to  the  Colloquium ;  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  considering  itself  as  finally  settled  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  could  not,  in  order  to  come 
nearer  to  the  Protestants,  possibly  submit  to  any 
reforms :  there  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  union 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  or  any  thing  but  sub- 
mission to  its  supremacy.  The  utmost  to  be 
expected  was  some  concession  to  the  Protestants 
in  point  of  discipline  and  ritual,  as,  for  instance, 
the  communion  in  two  kinds,  and  perhaps  even 
the  marriage  of  the  priests.  But  it  was  an  idle 
dream  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  principal 
articles  of  the  faith,  such  as  the  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist,  salvation  through  faith,  &c.,  should 
be  subjected  to  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Nay,  any 
concessions  touching  communion  in  two  kinds,  and 
the  marriage  of  priests,  even  if  made,  would  be 
made  to  Protestants  as  the  price  of  their  return 
to  obedience  to  the  pope,  but  never  be  extended 
to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  fact, 
there  cannot  be  a  union  of  religious  confessions 
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when  they  differ  in  the  principal  articles  of  faith, 
unless,  indeed,  one  of  them  becomes  a  convert  to 
the  tenets  of  the  other,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  church,  which  admitted  at  the  Council  of 
Florence,  in  1438,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
the  dogma  of  the  purgatory,  and  the  JilioqySy 
although  it  retained  its  discipline  and  ceremonies. 
Mutual  concessions  may  be  effected  in  point  of 
discipline  and  ceremonies,  when  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence about  dogmas*  Thus  the  union  between  the 
Bohemian  and  Helvetian  churches  of  Poland  was 
easily  and  permanently  effected  at  the  synod  of 
Kozminek  (1565),  whilst  the  union  of  these  two 
above*mentioned  churches  with  that  of  Augs- 
burg, effected  atSandomir  (1570),  was  soon  des- 
troyed by  the  ever-recurring  disputes  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
Meeting  of  the  On  the  appointed  day,  the  28th  August  1645, 
imdS"compo-  the  diviucs  delegated  by  the  respective  confes- 
"  ^^  sions  assembled  at  Thorn.     The  king  directed 

George  Ossolinski^  chancellor  of  Poland,  to  pre- 
side over  the  assembly,  and  John  Leszczynski, 
castellan  of  Gnezno,  as  his  assistant,  having  pro* 
vided  them  with  instructions,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  articles.  The  parties  were  represented  in 
the  following  manner :  the  Roman  Catholics 
reckoned  under  the  presidency  of  George  Tysz- 
kiewickz,  bishop  of  Samogitia,  twenty-five  di- 
vines, delegated  from  all  the  dioceses  of  Poland 
and  the  university  of  Cracow ;    the  Bc^emian 
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and  Helvetian  churches  sent  under  the  presidency 
of  Zbignev  Goray ski,  castellan  of  Chehn,  twenty- 
tluree  divines,  amongst  whom  there  were  the  cele- 
brated Amos  Comenitts,  Fr.  Reichel,  professor 
of  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
S.  Bellas,  chaplain  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg ;  the  Lutherans  vrere  represented  under  the 
presidency  of  Sigismund  Giildenstem,  starost  of 
Stum,  by  twenty-^ight  divines,  amongst  whom 
there  were  John  Hiilseman,  professor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg,  and  two  professors  of  that 
of  Konigsberg.  There  were  present,  besides,  many 
persons  belonging  to  all  the  confessions. 

The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  opened  Manner  of  pro- 
in  the  following  manner :  the  Roman  Catholics,  '^f^^^Zs 
after  having  assisted  at  a  mass,  performed  by  the  quium  pre-^ 
bishop  of  Samogitia,  repaired  to  the  town-hall,  royS^nsteuc'-^ 
where,  with  the  royal  commissioners,  they  occu-  ^^^' 
pied  the  seats  on  the  right  side.    Th^y  were  soon 
joined  by  the  Helveto- Bohemians,  who  occupied 
the  seats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall ;  the 
Lutherans,  who  arrived  the  last,  occupied  the 
places  behind  the  latter,  and  felt  mortified  at  that 
circumstance.     The  middle  of  the  hall  was  des- 
tined for  the  disputants,  the  clerks,  and  the  chan- 
cellor, who  occupied  a  place  between  the  bishop 
of  Samogitia  and  Leszczynski.    The  deliberations 
commenced  with  a  speech  c^  the  chancellor,  as 
royal  commissioner,  in  which  he  said,  "  That  Via* 
dislav  the  Fourth,  a  second  Gonstantine^  bad  by 
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his  care  preserved  Poland  from  the  horrors  of  a 
religious  war,  at  a  time  when  neighbouring  coun- 
tries were  spilling  blood  inreligious  feuds ;  and  that, 
desiring  to  prevent  a  similar  evil  from  being  com- 
municated from  without,  to  the  dominions  subject 
to  his  sceptre,  he  had  resolved  to  convoke  this 
Colloquium  Charitativum^  in  order  that  each 
confession  might  there  announce,  in  a  modest 
and  proper  manner,  its  religious  doctrines.  The 
king  hoped  that  the  religious  differences  might 
thus  be  easily  removed,  and  that  the  divines 
would  then  occupy  themselves  in  settling  points 
of  discipline,  ceremonies,  &c.  That,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  this  object,  the  king  had  directed 
him  to  preside,  and  to  endeavour  to  establish 
amongst  the  divines  of  the  different  confessions 
concord  and  brotherly  love.  Finally,  that  in  his 
own  name,  he  requested  the  assistance  of  all  pre- 
sent in  attaining  to  the  desired  object.  '  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  chancellor's  speech,  there 
were  read  the  royal  commission  and  instructions. 
By  them  the  following  proceedings  were  pre- 
scribed :  1st.  The  doctrine  of  each  confession  was 
to  be  defined  in  its  strictest  sense ;  2d.  The  truth 
or  error  of  that  doctrine  was  to  be  discussed  ;  3d. 
The  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
to  be  considered.  After  this  each  confession  was 
to  describe  in  a  compendious,  but  clear  manner^ 
the  articles  under  controversy,  to  present  them 
to  the  other  confession,  and  to  explain  them  by 
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writing  and  verbally  until  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  what  the  real  doctrine  of  each  con- 
fession   was,    and    what   also   was    erroneously 
ascribed  to  it.    In  discussing  the  articles  of  faith, 
the   parties  were  not  to  quarrel,    but   reply   to 
objections  three  times  at  the  utmost ;  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  to  fight  with  subtleties  and 
quibbles,  but  rather  attentively  to  consider  what 
might  and  ought  to  be  done  for  the  restoration 
of  the  peace  of  the  church,   without  injury  to 
truth   and   conscience.     The  royal   instructions 
further  expressed  a  hope,  that  if  the  parties  should 
agree  in  doctrine,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  the  same  respecting  discipline  and  ceremo- 
nies, ^he  king  recommended,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  parties  should  abstain  from  all  passion- 
ate manifestations  and  expressions  ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  discussion  should  be  written  down, 
and  the  verbal  exposition  of  them  be  as  short  as 
possible  ;  that  every  writing  addressed  from  one 
confession  to  another,  should  be  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  commissioner  and  the  lay 
presidents,  who  were  to  change  or  expunge  every 
expression  insulting  to  the  confession  to  which 
the  writing  was  addressed.    Each  confession  was 
bound  accordingly  to  consider,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  any  writing  presented  to  it ; 
it  might  require  one  or  two  written  explanations 
of  that  subject,  and  demand  a  verbal  discussion 
in  the  course  of  three  days  ;  such  discussions  to 

VOL.  IL  S 
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be  made  by  two  out  of  twelve  oratore,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Colloquimny  to  be  chosen  by 
each  confession.  The  protocol  of  each  discussion 
was  to  be  perused  by  the  notaries  of  the  two  con- 
fessions engaged  in  the  discussion.  These  proto- 
cols were  to  be  read  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
meeting,  then  to  be  signed  by  the  presidents,  and 
after  having  been  sealed  by  six  deputies,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  royal  commissioners.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  colloquium,  no  member  was 
to  divulge  its  proceedings  until  the  protocols 
should  be  published  by  order  of  the  king.  Be- 
fore leaving  Thorn,  and  at  their  last  meetings, 
the  divines  were,  in  case  of  non-success,  to  dis- 
cuss and  carefully  examine  whatever  had  impeded 
or  was  likely  to  impede  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  union,  and  whether  any  impediment 
was  so  considerable  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
set  aside  without  great  sacrifices.  The  colloquium 
could  only  close  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  its  members.  No  confession  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  colloquium  against  the  wish  of  the 
others  ;  but  the  confession  that  might  wish  to  do 
so  was  directed  to  lay  before  the  royal  commis- 
sioner a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
taking  such  a  step;  and  the  commissioner  was 
either  to  decide  on  the  application  himself,  or 
submit  it  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

When   the   instructions  had    been   read,   the 
bishop  of  Samogitia  addressed  the  assembly  in 
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a  speech  of  great  moderation,  in  which  he  praised 
the  solicitude  entertained  by  the  monarch  and 
the  synod  of  Warsaw  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  exhorted  the  assembly 
to  effect  so  desirable  an  object.  Then  were  read 
the  letter  of  the  primate,  appointing  the  bishop 
of  Samogitia  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
deputies,  and  a  list  of  these  divines  ;  after  which 
Gorayski,  president  of  the  Helvetian  and  Bohe- 
mian confessions,  and  Hiilsemann,  professor  of 
divinity  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  made 
speeches  laudatory  of  the  goodness  of  the  king, 
and  his  anxiety  for  religious  peace,  and  gave 
thanks  to  him  and  the  commissioner  for  the  pains 
they  had  taken  in  promoting  that  object.  The 
remainder  of  this  preliminary  meeting  was  em- 
ployed in  electing  the  orators  and  notaries  of  the 
respective  confessions.  For  this  last-named  office 
the  Roman  Catholics  chose  Frederick  Meybohra 
and  Thomas  Clagius,  both  Jesuits ;  the  Bohe- 
mians and  Helvetians,  Christophorus  Pandlowski 
and  Benjamin  Ursyn  ;  the  Lutherans,  Joachim 
Gebelius  and  John  Holfeld.  These  notaries  took 
an  oath  before  the  royal  commissioner. 

We  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  preli- 
minary meeting  in  order  to  show  the  composition 
of  the  Colloquium  Charitativum  of  Thorn,  and 
the  manner  of  proceeding ;  but  it  would  be 
transgressing  the  limits  of  our  work,  without  giv- 
ing our  readers  any  valuable  information,  were 

s2 
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we  to  attempt  to  describe  in  the  same  manner 
the  thirty-six  meetings  of  this  convocation, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  its  object, 
is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  event  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  Poland :  we  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  by  describing  the  most  impor- 
tant transactions  of  the  convocation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  general 
meetings  until  the  respective  confessions  should 
agree  in  particular  conferences  about  the  preli- 
minary subjects.  This  took  so  much  time,  that 
the  first  general  meeting  could  not  take  place 
before  the  16th  of  September,  and  all  the  inter- 
val was  employed  in  arranging  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings, the  titles  by  which  the  orators  of  the 
different  confessions  were  to  address  each  other, 
and  similar  trifles.  At^the  general  meeting  on 
the  16th  of  September,  the  confessions  could  not 
agree  about  the  prayer  with  which  every  meeting 
was  to  commence.  The  Roman  Catholics  wished 
that  the  bishop  of  Samogitia  should  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  meetings  a  prayer,  containing 
nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  other 
confessions,  and  that  all  present  should  repeat 
it.  The  Helvetians  and  Bohemians  agreed  to 
this  proposition,  but  the  Lutherans  refused  to 
join  in  prayer  with  persons  from  whom  they  dif- 
fered in  creed.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Jesuit 
Schonhoff  read  the  articles  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  which  he  disclaimed ;  and 
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afterwards  those  which  that  church  acknow- 
ledges. After  this  the  Helvetians  and  Bohemians 
read  their  confession,  against  which  the  bishop 
of  Samogitia  protested,  declaring  that  it  con- 
tained expressions  which  were  derogatory  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
royal   instruction.      The  chancellor   called   the  The  parties 

quarrel  at  the 

document  a  libel,  and  refused  to  receive  it.    Go-  beginning  of 

.  the  delibera- 

rayski,  president  of  the  Helvetian  and  Bohemian  tions,  which, 
delegates,  took  the  part  of  his  confession,  and  meetings,  pro- 
had  some  altercation  with  the  bishop  of  Samogi- 
tia and  the  chancellor.  It  was,  however,  finally 
settled  that  the  obnoxious  confession  should  be 
expressed  in  more  moderate  terms.  Gorayski 
declared,  however,  that  his  party  would  not  join 
the  general  hieeting  unless  all  tnat  had  happened 
should  be  regularly  entered  in  the  minutes.  After 
this  dispute,  the  Lutherans  presented  their  con- 
fession to  the  chancellor,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  with  the  remark  that, 
though  moderate  in  language,  it  could  not  be 
read  until  purged  of  its  controversial  spirit.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  the  chancellor 
departed  from  Thorn,  leaving  in  his  place  Lesz- 
czynski,  castellan  of  Gniezno.  The  next  meeting 
was  taken  up  with  a  dispute  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  violated  the  royal  instruction.  The 
Jesuit  SchonhofF  ascribed  the  fault  to  the  anti- 
Romanists,  who  refuted  that  accusation  both  ver- 
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bally  and  in  writing.  While,  however,  they  were 
defending  a  common  cause  against  the  Romanists, 
they  were  squabbling  amongst  themselves  in  a 
manner  disgraceful  if  not  absurd.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  Helvetian  minister  Bergius 
began  to  read  an  answer  to  the  accusation  of  the 
Jesuit  SchonhofF,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Lu- 
theran Bojanowski,  who  maintained  that  the 
priority  belonged  to  the  Lutherans ;  and  when 
Bergius  continued  to  read,  Bojanowski  protested 
against  this  act,  upon  which  Gorayski,  president 
of  the  Helvetian  and  Bohemian  confessions,  pro- 
tested against  Bojanowski's  protest.  When  order 
had  been  restored,  Hiilsemann  read  the  answer 
of  the  Lutherans.  The  Jesuit  Schonhoff"  replied 
to  the  Helvetians ;  and  Cyrus,  a  Carmelite  monk, 
to  the  Lutherans.  Finally,  the  bishop  of  Samo- 
gitia  moved,  that  those  who  wished  to  continue 
the  argument  should  do  so  in  writing ;  but  the 
Lutherans  wished  to  give  one  more  verbal  an- 
swer, and  declared  that  they  would  not  take  part 
in  any  farther  transactions,  until  the  confession 
of  faith  presented  by  them  should  have  been  read. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  Romanists,  and  thus 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  stopped. 
Leszczynski  dispatched  the  Jesuit  SchonhofF  to 
the  king,  who  was  staying  at  a  place  not  very 
distant  from  Thorn,  to  represent  to  him  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  to  demand  instructions  how  to 
proceed  farther.  The  Protestants  also  sent  depu- 
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ties  to  the  king.  The  chancellor,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  commanded  the  delegates  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  first  article  of  his  instructions,  in 
which  he  had  recommended  them  to  carry  on 
their  deliberations  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, and  forbidding  one  confession  to  force  arti- 
cles of  doctrine  upon  another.  Meanwhile  that 
the  Lutherans  were  insisting  that  the  confession 
presented  by  them  should  be  read,  the  Helveto- 
Bohemians  refused  to  make  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  their  confession ;  all  the  Protestants  were 
demanding  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
declare,  in  wTiting  or  verbally,  what  gave  them 
offence  in  the  confessions  of  faith  which  they 
had  presented ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
fused their  demands.  The  Carmelite  monk 
C  yrus  handed  in  a  protest  against  the  professor 
of  Wittenberg,  Hulsemann,  which  the  Protes- 
tants would  not  suffer  to  be  entered  in  the 
minutes.  After  several  protests  had  been  made 
on  both  sides,  the  inutility  of  continuing  the  dis- 
cussions became  evident,  and  the  Colloquium 
was  closed  on  the  21st  of  November,  with  very 
little  solemnity.  The  royal  commissioner  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  lamented  the  unsuccessful 
issue  of  the  meeting  ;  the  presidents  of  the  seve- 
ral confessions  replied  to  it ;  and  the  assembly 
separated,  after  going  through  some  insignificant 
forms.  Instead  of  producing  a  reconciliation  of 
the  adverse  confessions,  or  even  an  approxima- 
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tion  to  it,  the  Colloquium  rather  increased  their 
mutual  acrimony ;  and  each  party  published 
pamphlets,  charging  its  opponents  with  that  ill 
success  which  was  fairly  attributable  to  none, 
because  produced  by  the  very  nature  of  things. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


REIGN    OF    JOHN   CASIMIR. 


The  reign  of  the  unfortunate  John  Casimir  is 
certainly  the  most  eventful  period  of  Polish  his- 
tory. The  disasters  which  befel  Poland  under 
that  reign  brought  it  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and 
shook  that  hitherto  mighty  empire  to  its  foun- 
dations. But  although  the  dreadful  calamities 
to  which  Poland  was  exposed  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  produced  most  deplorable  conse- 
quences, they  showed  the  great  energy  of  the 
national  character ;  an  energy  that  saved  the 
country  from  the  annihilation  with  which  it  was 
threatened  by  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  power- 
ful neighbours,  and  by,  what  was  worse,  domestic 
dissentions. 

King  Vladislav  had  not  yet  breathed  his  last, 
when  a  terrible  revolt  of  the  Cossacks,  headed 
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by  Chmielnicki,*  broke  out  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Revolt  of  the 

'       .  Cossacks. 

spread  rapidly  over  the  south-eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire.  This  insurrection  was  produced 
by  the  hatred  which  the  people  inhabiting  those 
provinces,  and. professing  the  Greek  religion, . en- 
tertained against  the  union  with  Rome,  which 
was  continually  urged  upon  them.  Besides  this, 
there  were  other  reasons  of  a  political  nature, 
and  several  accidental  circumstances,  which  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  deplorable  event.  To 
investigate  those  causes,  however,  belongs  to 
political  history,  and  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
digressing  into  such  disquisitions. 

The  anti- Romanists  could  not  expect  a  conti- 
nuation of  Vladislav's  equitable  rule,  from  such 
a  candidate  to  the  throne  as  was  his  brother,  John 
^^       Casimir,  who  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  Election  of 

,.    .  T  .^.  1  •      1      1  •  John  Casimir, 

religious  disposition  by  successively  becoming  a 
Jesuit  and  a  cardinal.  They  endeavoured  there- 
fore to  prevent  his  election,  and  to  procure  that 
of  Stephen  Ragotzi,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who 
although  a  Protestant,  was  supported  also  by 
many  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  the  celebrated 
warrior,  prince  Jeremy  Wiszniowiecki,  amongst 
others.  The  death  of  Ragotzi  left  John  Casimir 
without  a  competitor,  and  he  was  elected  on  the 
22d  of  November  1648. 

The  Protestants  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Fruitless  en- 

.         ^       ^ ,     .       .    ,  .  ,  .  .  deavours  of  the 

a  guarantee  tor  their  rights,  and  security  against  Protestants  to 

*  Pronounced  Khmielnitzki. 
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provide  for  the   increasing  persecution.     They  still  numbered  in 

better  security    xi_    •  i  /•  i  i  i  /• 

of  their  rights,   their  rauKs  Hiauy  powerful  grandees  and  men  of 

high  rank,  such  as  were  Janus  Prince  Radziwill, 
field-general  of  Lithuania ;  Boguslav  RadziwiU, 
grand  master  of  the  horse  for  the  same  duchy ; 
Leszczynski,  palatine  of  Dorpat ;  Denhoff,  pala- 
tine of  Pomerania;  Gorayski,  castellan  of  C  helm  ; 
and  many  others.  Schlichting,  judge  of  Wscho- 
wa,  made  on  that  occasion  an  eloquent  speech, 
representing  that,  although  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  Protestants  were  secured  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  they  suffered  more  persecu- 
tion than  did  their  ancestors  before  the  confede- 
ration of  1573,  which  secured  to  all  the  citizens 
of  Poland  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  He 
afterwards  enumerated  the  manifold  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  Protestants  in  several  parts  of 
Poland.  Gorayski  followed  Schlichting,  and 
stated  that  the  confederation  which  by  the  wis- 
dom of  their  ancestors  had  preserved  Poland  from 
the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  had  often  been 
violated  ;  that  the  Protestants  had  for  a  long  time 
patiently  endured  many  wrongs,  and  offered  up 
their  own  sufferings  for  the  public  weal ;  but  that 
since  every  constitutional  guarantee  and  security 
had  been  violated,  they  were  obliged  to  claim 
their  legal  rights.  He  presented  at  the  same  time 
to  the  diet  a  list  of  sixteen  grievances,  in  which 
complaint  was  particularly  made  of  the  restric- 
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tions  which  the  sentences  of  the  tribunals  im- 
posed on  religious  liberty  ;  of  several  open  per- 
secutions and  of  exclusion  from  public  offices, 
and  he  concluded  by  demanding,  in  strong  terms, 
that  the  confederation  of  1573  should  be  strictly 
observed.  This  created  a  considerable  irritation 
amongst  the  zealous  Romanists ;  and  Balcer  Sar- 
biewski,  judge  of  Ciechanow,  violently  attacked 
the  Protestants,  accusing  them  of  violating  the 
cardinal  law  of  Mazovia  (where  Warsaw  was 
situated),  which  excluded  Protestants  from  that 
duchy,  by  holding  religious  meetings  in  the  gar- 
den of  prince  Radziwill,  where,  as  he  said,  they 
abused  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.*  A  great 
tumult  ensued,  and  there  was  some  ground  for 
apprehending  bloodshed.  At  last  a  patriotic 
nuncio,  Stephan  Korycinski,  addressed  the  diet 
in  a  speech  recommending  concord,  and  beseech- 
ing the  Protestants  that,  considering  the  danger 
in  which  the  country  was  placed,  they  would 
content  themselves  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
liberties,  and  not  present  their  grievances  to  a 
diet  which  had  assembled  to  deliberate  about  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  not  to  adjudicate  on 

*  Vide  voL  i.  page  126.  Sarbiewski  was,  however,  wrong 
in  his  application  of  that  law.  The  confederation  of  1573,  by 
establishing  a  perfect  religious  liberty,  abrogated  ipso  facto  all 
former  laws  enacted  to  a  contrary  effect;  it  was  binding  to  all 
the  provinces  of  Poland,  and  consequently  in  the  duchy  of  Ma- 
zovia* 
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grievances.  Janus  Radziwill  demanded  that  the 
confederation  of  1573  should  Be  proclaimed  by 
the  diet  as  an  immutable  law,  and  that  all  who 
should  violate  it  should  be^made  responsible 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  Romanists 
rejected  this  just  demand.  The  Protestants,  con- 
sidering their  minority,  and  the  common  danger 
from  Chmielnicki,  whose  bands  massacred 
equally  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  agreed 
to  the  motion  of  Korycinski,  after  which  a  gene- 
ral confirmation  of  their  ancient  liberties  was 
inserted  into  the  acts  of  the  diet,  as  well  as  the 
Pacta  Conventa ;  but  their  list  of  grievances 
received  no  answer.  At  the  diet  of  coronation, 
in  1649,  the  Protestants  again  sought  redress, 
but  the  diet  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  against  the  Cossacks  to 
give  any  attention  to  civil  affairs,  though  it  pro- 
mised to  examine  them  at  the  next  diet.  This 
next  diet,  however,  which  took  place  in  1650, 
produced  no  favourable  results,  and  the  Protes- 
tants obtained  only  written  promises  from  the 
king,  the  primate  Lubienski,  and  Leszczynski, 
marshal  of  the  chamber  of  the  nuncios,  that 
their  affairs  should  be  examined,  and  their  claims 
satisfied  at  the  next  diet :  promises  which  were 
never  fulfilled. 

Although  the  political  history  of  Poland  en- 
ters not  into  the  range  of  our  researches,  we 
cannot  omit  a  brief  mention  of   the  principal 
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events  in  the  reign  of  John  Casimir,  since  they 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  religious 
affairs  of  that  period.    We  have  already  stated  war  with  the 

Coss&cks 

that  a  revolt  of  the  Cossacks  broke  out  under 
Chmielnicki,  a  short  time  before  the  demise  of 
king  Vladislav  the  Fourth.  This  insurrection 
spread  rapidly  over  the  provinces  inhabited  by  a 
population  professing  the  Greek  religion,  and 
extended  to  some  parts  of  Lithuania.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  disorder  caused  by  the  interreg- 
num, the  rebels  advanced  into  the  province  of 
Little  Poland,  as  far  as  Leopol  and  Zamosc, 
committing  every  where  the  greatest  excesses, 
without  any  distinction  of  religious  persuasion. 
At  last  their  career  of  devastation  was  checked 
by  the  victories  of  the  Lithuanian  army,  under 
the  command  of  prince  Janus  Radziwill,  who 
defeated  them  on  several  occasions. 

In  addition  to  Radziwill,  many  other  anti- 
Romanists  distinguished  themselves  on  that  oc- 
casion by  their  services  to  their  country,  and  we 
may  mention  among  them  the  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance,  Christopher  Arciszewski,*  and  Adam 

*  Arciszewski  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Grand  Poland,  where  his  father^  Elias  Arciszewski^ 
who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Socinus,  and  a  great  propagator 
of  his  sect,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  possessed  some  estates. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  applied  himself  with 
great  success  to  all  the  sciences  relating  to  the  military  profes- 
sion.   He  left  his  own  country,  as  it  appears,  being  involved  in 
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Kisiel  (who  was  surnamedy  on  account  of  his 
prudence  and  political  sagacity,  the  Richelieu  of 
Poland).  Professing  the  same  religion  with  the  Cos- 


a  quarrel  with  some  Roman  Catholic  priest,  where  he  had  acted 
with  ^eat  violence,  and  went  to  serve  abroad.  He  entered  the 
Dutch  service,  and  was  appointed  to  an  important  command  in 
the  Brazils,  which  the  Dutch  had  just  conquered  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. Arciszewski  defended  that  conquest  with  great  suc- 
cess against  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of 
his  forces ;  opposing  the  enemy's  numbers  by  his  great  valour, 
extraordinary  activity,  and  superior  knowledge  of  military 
science.  He  constructed  several  fortresses,  and  his  justice  and 
impartiality  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  conquered  popu- 
lations. The  best  proof  of  his  disinterestedness  is,  that  after 
having  commanded  for  many  years  in  so  rich  a  country  as  Bra- 
zil, he  lefl  it  poorer  than  when  he  assumed  that  command.  He 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  with  a  noble  pride,  <^  I  have  always 
preferred  glory  to  riches,  and  I  have  only  once  taken,  as  a  ran- 
som of  a  Spanish  town,  because  they  had  hanged  a  good  sol- 
dier of  mine,  two  thousand  dollars,  which  I  immediately  dis- 
tributed amongst  my  troops."  A  dispute  with  Count  Mauritius, 
of  Nassau,  who  was  sent  to  Brazils  by  the  Dutch  government, 
induced  Arciszewski  to  leave  that  country  in  order  to  lay  his 
complaint  before  the  states  of  Holland.  The  services  which 
Arciszewski  had  rendered  to  Holland  must  have  been  of  great 
importance,  and  his  complaints  against  Count  Mauritius  of 
Nassau  just,  when  the  general  states  of  that  country,  notwith- 
standing the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  Nassau  family, 
did  not  blame  Ardszewski's  conduct ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
assigned  to  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  levy  of  new 
troops,  and  a  golden  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour.  The  medal 
contains  on  one  side  Arciszewski's  family  arms,  suspended  on  a 
column,  surrounded  by  trophies  and  a  wreath  of  laurels,  with 
the  two  following  inscriptions : — *'  Victricem  accipe  laurum  /" 
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sacks  he  enjoyed  great  influence  amongst  them, 
by  which  means  he  became  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  temporary  pacification  in  1649, 
whereby  the  domestic  war  was  suspended  for  a 

and,  second,  *'  Hostis  Hisp,  prqfligat"  On  the  reverse,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  ''  Heroi,  generis  Tujhilitate^  armorum  et  litera- 
rum  scientia  hnge proestantissitno  Christ.  abArcischau  Arciszewski 
rebus  in  Bresilia  per  triennium,  prudmtiss,  Jbrtis.Jeliciss,  geslis. 
Societas  Americana  sua  gratitudinis,  et  ipsius  Jbrtitudinisy  ac 
Jideiy  hoc  monumentum  esse  voluit.  A  Ch.  Nato  cioiacxxxvii." 
This  medal  was  engraved  in  the  Metalic  History  of  Holland,  by 
Gerhard  Loon ;  and  in  the  splendid  work  published  by  Count 
Edward  Raczynski,  in  French  and  Polish,  entitled  The  Polish 
Medalier,  Breslaw,  1838. 

Arciszewski,  who  apparently  remained  in  the  Dutch  service 
till  the  peace  with  Portugal  in  1641,  was  invited  in  a  very  ho- 
nourable manner,  by  king  Vladislav  the  Fourth,  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  own  country.  He  accepted  that  proposition,  and 
was  created  master  of  the  ordnance  in  1646  ;  he  was  also  made 
castellan  of  Przemysl,  and  received  the  starosty  of  Kamieniec. 
His  nomination  to  the  office  of  the  master  of  the  ordnance  ex- 
presses that  he  was  an  admiral  in  the  Dutch  service.  He  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  John  Casimir,  at  Leszno,  whi- 
ther he  had  retired  in  his  old  age ;  his  body  was  deposited  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Protestant  church  of  that  place,  where  it  was 
burnt  with  that  church  during  the  conflagration  of  1656.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Socinian  tenets,  but  he  conformed  to  the 
Reformed  Church  during  his  residence  in  Holland.  Arciszewski 
left  several  writings,  which  were  much  esteemed  in  those  times. 
He  had  a  brother  named  Elias,  who  left  Poland  at  the  same 
time  with  him,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  services  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  after  which 
he  retired  to  his  own  country,  and  served  in  its  army  with  great 
credit. 
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short  time.  This  pacification,  which  gave  many 
privileges  to  the  Cossacks  who  rejirfned  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  PolaM,  not  only  con- 
firmed all  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Eastern  church  of  Poland,  but  conceded  more- 
over to  its  head,  the  metropolitan  of  Kioff,  a  seat 
Pacification  of  in  the  Senate.     This  clause,  however,  which,  by 

the  revolt  dc-  ^     ^  '  '  '       J 

feated  by  the     admitting  to  the  honours  of  the  senate  the  head  of 

Roman  Catho-  ^ 

lie  cieigy.         a  powcrful  party,  and  cementing  its  union  with 

the  state,  was  as  just  as  it  was  politic,  was  defeated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who,  with  the  pa- 
pal nuncio  at  their  head,  declared  that  as  soon  as 
the  metropolitan  of  Kioff,  who  had  already  arrived 
at  Warsaw,  should  take  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  would  leave  it. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
Romanists  to  promote  the  union  with  Rome,  as 
well  as  several  minor  causes,  rekindled  the  civil 
war,  which,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  victory 
of  Beresteczko,  gained  on  the  28th  of  June  1651, 
by  the  Poles,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  Tartars  of  Crimea,  proved  disas- 
trous to  Poland. 

War  with  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  give  a 

description  of  that  eventful  war,  and  we  shall 
only  mention  that  Chmielnicki  called  to  his  aid 
the  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  who,  in  1654,  invaded  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.  Prince  Janus  Radziwill, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the 
Protestant  party,  was  at  that  time  grand  general 
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of  Lithuania.  Although  a  brave  and  skilful 
general,  he  committed  a  great  fault  by  risking 
a  battle  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
enemy  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  field 
general  Gonsiewski.  This  fault  becomes  unpar- 
donable if,  as  it  is  supposed,  Radziwill  acted 
with  such  rashness  from  a  fear  of  sharing  the 
glory  of  an  anticipated  victory  with  Gonsiewski. 
He  was  defeated,  and  the  enemy  occupied  a  great 
part  of  Lithuania.  But  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my than  the  Cossacks  and  Moscovites  invaded 
Poland  :  we  mean  Charles  Gustavus,  king  of 
Sweden ;  and  as  this  war  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  religious  affairs  of  Poland,  we 
must  give  our  readers  a  short  sketch  of  its  causes 
and  principal  events. 
John  Casimir,  being  a  son  of  Sigismund,  the  war  with  swe. 

jj  •    J  -r-r  1  J         •      J      /•  j.i_       xi_  /•  den;  its  causes, 

third  Vaza,  who  was  deprived  oi  the  throne  of 
Sweden  by  his  uncle  Charles,  duke  of  Suderma- 
nia,  afterwards  Charles  the  Ninth,  was  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  with  that  species 
of  claim  which  the  descendants  of  James  the 
Second  had  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  John 
Casimir  entertained  the  chimerical  hope  of  reco- 
vering the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  expected  to 
attain  his  object  by  means  of  negotiation  with 
queen  Christina,  forgetting  that  Romanism,  of 
which  he  was  a  zealous  professor,  presented  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  his  possession  of  a  Pro- 
testant kingdom.     The  claims  of  John  Casimir, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sweden,  failed 
not  to  provoke  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  the 
court  of  Stockholm,  which  secretly  incited  the 
Cossacks  against  Poland.  To  these  political 
causes  must  be  added  one  of  a  private  nature, 
which  had  a  great  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
Poland.  John  Casimir  became  enamoured  of  the 
wife  of  Hieronymus  Radziejowski,  vice-chancel- 
lor of  Poland,  and  one  of  his  own  favourites.  He 
oflfered  to  that  influential  grandee  the  first  digni- 
ties of  the  state  as  well  as  rich  starosties,  if  he 
would  sacrifice  his  honour  as  a  husband.  Rad- 
ziejowski rejected  the  shameful  proposition  ;  but 
his  wife,  who  did  not  share  the  same  honourable 
feelings,  acted  with  great  hostility  against  her 
husband,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
and  the  assistance  of  her  brother,  seized  upon  his 
house.  Radziejowski,  on  his  return  to  the  capi- 
tal, assembled  his  friends  and  retook  his  house 
by  force.  Each  party  having  committed  violence 
in  the  residence  of  the  monarch,  had  been  guilty 
of  a  capital  offence ;  but  the  grand  marshal's  tri- 
bunal, to  which  the  cognisance  of  such  crimes 
belonged,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  king 
and  his  partisans,  pronounced  a  decree,  by  which 
Radziejowski  was  condemned  to  the  utmost 
penalty  of  the  law,  whilst  his  wife  and  her  bro- 
ther were  sentenced  to  a  punishment  nominal 
only.  Radziejowski,  exasperated  at  such  pro- 
ceedings, left  Poland  and  in  order  to  avenge  his 
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wrongs  became  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  went 
to  Vienna,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  empe- 
ror against  John  Casimir,  but  not  succeeding,  he 
repaired  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  Charles  Gustavus  prince  of 
Deux  Fonts,  to  whom  queen  Christina  had 
resigned  her  throne.  Radziejowski  persuaded 
the  new  king  of  Sweden  that  the  discontent 
which  prevailed  in  Poland  against  John  Casimir 
would  render  the  acquisition  of  that  crown  easy. 
John  Casimir  himself  furnished  the  king  of  Swe- 
den with  a  ready  pretence  for  attacking  him,  by 
protesting*  through  his  ambassador  at  Stockholm, 
against  the  accession  of  Charles  Gustavus.  John 
Casimir  perceived  his  fault,  and  tried  to  avert 
its  consequences  by  negotiation,  but  his  efforts 
proved  unavailing.  The  Swedish  field-marshal,  j^^g^^J^„^ 
Wittenberg,  entered  the  province  of  Grand  Po-  f  "^  are  joined 

^  *^  by  a  great  num- 

land,  from  Pomerania,  with  an  army  of  seventeen  ber  of  the  dis- 

•'  ,      contented  in- 

thousand  men  ;  and  the  palatinates  of  Poznania  habitants. 
and  Kalisz,  induced  by  Radziejowski,  openly 
joined  the  Swedes  at  a  place  called  Uyscie,  on  the 
25th  July  1655.  The  Protestants  of  that  province 
joined  on  that  occasion  their  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
were  even  more  zealous  in  espousing  the  interests 
of  a  monarch,  by  who^e  accession  to  the  throne 
they  were  sure  to  obtain  a  perfect  security  for 
their  religion.     Yet,  we  think  that  the  accusa- 

t2 
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tion  broached  against  them  by  a  modern  author,* 
that  they  had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  union  with  the  Swedes,  is  by  no  means 
j  ust  and  fair ;  for  how  could  the  Protestants, 
who  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  avert  the  per- 
secution to  which  they  were  continually  exposed, 
acquire,  of  a  sudden,  such  a  powerful  influence 
over  their  countrymen  as  to  induce  them  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  open  rebellion  ? 

The  king  of  Sweden  soon  followed  Wittenberg 
with  fresh  forces,  and  having  refused  to  negotiate 
with  John  Casimir's  envoy,  marched  on  Warsaw. 
John  c»simir  John  Caslmir  retired  without  any  combat  to  Cra- 
whlch  is  almost  COW,  and  cveu  left  that  city  for  Silesia,  where  he 
pf^^y  the""  possessed  the  principalities  of  Oppeln  and  Ra- 
wn^ofswe-     tijj^j.      Charles  Gustavus    defeated   a  corps   of 

Polish  troops  under  Lanckoronski  and  Koniec- 
polski,  who  were  obliged  to  surrender  and  swear 
allegiance  to  him  ;  whilst  Cracow,  after  a  brave 
defence  by  Czarniecki,  was  also  obliged  to  sub- 
mit. Meanwhile  Lithuania,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Moscovites,  who  took  Vilna  and  ravaged 
the  country,  acknowledged  the  king  of  Sweden 

*  Vide  Lukaszewicz's  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in 
Grand  Poland,  page  227.  We  are  sorry  to  express  our  dissent 
from  such  an  estimable  author  as  is  Mr.  L.^  but  the  general  im- 
partiality and  candour  which  distinguishes  his  work^  makes  it 
the  more  imperative  on  us  not  to  let  pass  unnoticed  what  we 
consider  an  error. 
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as  hereditary  sovereign,  and  declared  its  own  in- 
dependence of  Poland. 

This  act  is  also  unjustly  attributed  to  the  Pro-  Unjust  accusa. 
testants.*   Prince  Janus  Radziwill,  it  is  true,  was  Protestants  of 
privy  to  the  convention  of  Kieydany,  concluded  ted  LkhJIa^a' 
the  16th  August  1655,  with  the  Swedish  general  ^  ^"^  ^''^''^ 
Magnus  de  la  Gardie;  but  it  was  also  signed  by 
prince  Janus  Radziwill,  a  Protestant ;    by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Samogitia,  and  by  the 
castellan  of  Wenden,  also  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  the 
nature  of  this  affair  was,  therefore,  purely  politi. 
cal  and  not  religious,  and  was  brought  about  for 
the  separate  interest  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  not 
of  the  Protestants.     Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  wonder  that  the  Lithuanians,  pressed  as 
they  were  by  such  cruel  enemies  as  the  Mosco- 
vites  and  the  Cossacks,  sought  safety  by  acknow- 
ledging the  sovereignty  of  a  monarch  who  could 
assist  them  in  repelling  those  barbarians,   and 
whose  authority  was  already  acknowledged  by  a 
great  part  of  Poland. 

Charles  Gustavus,  owing  to  the  general  dis- 
content with  John  Casimir,  which  was  created 
by  the  weakness  and  follies  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  met  with  little  opposition  in  Poland. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  king  of  Swe- 

*  Lukaszewicz  Loco  Citato ;  he,  however,  but  repeats  the 
statement  of  other  historians. 
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den  was  master  of  almost  all  Poland,  except 

those  parts  which  were  overrun  by  Moscovites 

and  Cossacks,  and  the  province  of  Prussia,  which, 

The  towns  of    and  particularly  the  towns,  although  inhabited 

although  peo-    by  Protcstauts,  remained  firm  in  their  allegiance 

pled  by  Protes-  v     •     i  .  .  .  i 

tants,  resist  the  to  their  lawful  sovercigu,  despite  his  well-known 
sion.  bigotry;  whilst  provinces  and  towns  inhabited 

by  Romanists  had  submitted  to  the  Protestant 
invader.  Charles  Gustavus  left  Cracow  with  the 
intention  of  reducing  them,  taking  with  him  a 
part  of  the  Polish  troops  which  had  submitted  to 
him.  He  considered  himself,  as  indeed  nothing 
seemed  to  prevent  him  from  becoming,  the 
soi^reign  of  Poland  ;  but  his  rapid  success  had 
The  king  of      inflated  him  with  pride,  and  instead  of  securing 

Sweden  loses         ,  •  /•      i  i  i       •    •  i 

the  advantages  the  posscssiou  of  the  CTOWU  by  obtammg  the 

he  had  obtained  ..  /•  .1       i  1^  /•  j  i     u*  -^ 

in  Poland  by     sauctiou  of  the  law,  he  preferred  holdmg  it  as  a 
iraprudlnti^    couqucst.     Thus,  whcu  the  deputies  of  the  pala- 
aviour.  tinate  of  Sandomir  required  that  he  should  con- 

voke a  diet  for  the  election  of  the  king,  he 
haughtily  answered,  that  "  he  did  not  want  any 
election,  as  he  could  be  and  was  already  king 
and  master  of  the  nation  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest ;"  and,  pointing  to  his  sword,  added,  "  that 
he  owed  to  it  his  election."  This  reply  irritated 
the  Poles,  while  the  reverses  of  John  Casimir 
excited  the  generous  feelings  of  the  nation,  which 
forgot  his  follies  and  thought  only  of  his  distresis. 
Several  patriots  established  a  confederation  at 
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Tyszowce,*  on  the  19th  of  December  1655.  They  The  confedera- 
invited  John  Casimir  to  join  them;  and  he,  with  zowce  restores 

,  -  .  1  •      ^1  11  the  fortunes  of 

a  nope  of  recovering  his  throne,  solemnly  com-  john  casimir. 
mitted  his  kingdom  and  himself  to  the  espe- 
cial protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  vowing  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  the  grievances  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  to  convert  the  heretics,  which  signi- 
fied to  persecute  them.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  occupied  in  Prussia,  where  several  towns 
were  still  holding  out  against  him,  left  that  pro- 
vince and  marched  to  the  south.  But,  notwith- 
standing many  advantages  which  he  obtained 
over  the  partisans  of  John  Casimir,  he  was  con- 
stantly losing  ground,  particularly  as  the  infatua- 
tion of  those  Poles  who  had  embraced  his  party 
passed  away. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  expatiate  on  the 
events  of  that  war,  and  we  shall  only  mention 
that  the  awakened  energies  of  the  nation,  as  well 
as  several  fortunate  circumstances,  continued  to 
free  Poland  from  its  invaders,  whose  number  was  The  Swedes 

/.  x'  •  J    V         /^  Tfc         X    •     »re  expelled 

for    some    time  increased  by   George   Ragotzi,  from  Poland. 
prince  of  Transylvania,  who  overran  a  part  of 
Poland  with  considerable  forces.     But  we  must 
relate  the  influence  which  that  war  produced  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Protestants  of  Poland. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Protestants  of 
Grand  Poland  belonged  to  the  party  which  had 


A  little  town  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin. 
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espoused  the  interest  of  Charles  Gustaviis,  and 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  adhere  to  him  in 
preference  to  John  Casimir,  who  had  loudly  pro- 
claimed  his   bigoted  views   on   the   subject  of 
religion.     Although  the  Swedish  king  was  very 
careful  to  preserve  strict  discipline  amongst  his> 
troops,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  inhabitants  of 
a   country  which   he   intended  permanently  to 
occupy,  and,  guided  by  the   same  policy,    had 
shown   great    respect    to   the   Roman   Catholic 
churches  and  their  clergy,  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess  that  attended  his  arms   naturally  enough 
caused  a  relaxation   of  discipline,   so   that   his 
troops  began  to  allow  themselves  every  kind  of 
Stttd'onThT  excess,  and  chiefly  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
?c  "r  ^i^^   cl^J^gy-     It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  troops, 
sweS^^h  ^  ?^    ^^  whom  many,  having  fought  in  the  thirty  years' 
diery.  War,  wcro  accustomcd  to  the  licentiousness  en- 

gendered by  protracted  warfare,  and  taught  to 
consider  religion  as  the  watchword  of  a  party 
and  a  signal  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  should  act 
in  Poland  according  to  such  ideas.  The  lust  of 
rapine  promoted  religious  hatred,  and  many 
churches,  convents,  and  nunneries,  chiefly  in 
Grand  Poland,  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  Swedish  soldiery,  who  murdered  or  treated 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  several  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen.  Thus  John  Branecki,  suffragan 
of  Poznania,  a  learned  divine,  was  murdered 
in  his  own  house ;  Albert  Gowarczewski,  arch- 
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deacon  of  the  same  chapter,  had  both  his  hands 
cut  off,  and  was  thrown  into  a  river.  At 
Zbonszyn,  Babimost,  and  several  other  places, 
the  priests  were  murdered  in  a  cruel  maimer. 
At  the  town  of  Izrem  all  the  Franciscan  monks 
were  massacred.  Wrzesowitz,  a  native  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  general  in  the  Swedish  service,  seemed 
to  avenge  on  the  Polish  Romanists,  who  were 
innocent  of  them,  the  wrongs  which  the  Pro- 
testants had  suffered  in  his  country,  and  disgraced 
his  religion  by  the  most  barbarous  excesses, 
plundering  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  massacreing  the  clergy.  The  Roman 
Catholic  writers  accuse  the  Protestants  of  Grand 
Poland  of  having  instigated  the  Swedes  to  com- 
mit those  enormities,  and  the  Socinians  "^nd 
Bohemian  brethren,  and  in  particular  tho^e  amOug 
the  latter  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Poland  from  "^e  Protes- 

t&nts  sccuscd 

Bohemia  and  Moravia,  are  chiefly  accused  of  of  abetting  the 
having  been  zealously  devoted  to  the  Swedes,  pressions. 
Although  we  cannot  but  give  our  unqualified 
condemnation  to  every  action  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  a  foreign  invader  against 
our  native  land,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  a 
country  torn  by  factions,  as  Poland  was  at  that 
time,  principles  of  patriotism  might  unfortunately 
give  place  to  the  spirit  of  party.  We  certainly 
are  by  no  means  astonished  that  the  Socinians, 
who  were  persecuted  by  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants alike,  should  seek  protection  from  the 
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Swedes:  but  we  think  that  such  conduct  was 
most  unpardonable  in  the  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian refugees,  who  had  found  a  safe  asylum  in 
Poland  from  the  persecution  which  drove  them 
from  their  own  country. 

The  irritation  thus  excited  against  the  Swedes, 
and  those  who,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were 
considered  their  abettors,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Nor  was  the  following  circumstance  calculated 
to  restore  good  feelings  amongst  the  opposite 
Destruction  of   parties.    The  nobles  of  Grand  Poland  having 

Leszno,  and       *  ,  •  i  •    i  j       v 

severe  perse-     rccovcrcd  froih  the  mfatuatiou  which  made  them 

cution  of  Pro-  .  /•    i       i  •  r  c^        i 

testants  in       espousc  the  interests  of  the  king  of  iSweden,  rose 

in  arms  against  the  foreign  invaders,  and  destroyed 
several  detachments  of  their  troops.  On  the 
27th  April  1656  they  approached  the  town  of 
Leszno,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Pro- 
testants, but  chiefly  by  Bohemian  brethren.  The 
Poles  summoned  the  town  to  open  the  gates,  and 
a  small  Swedish  garrison,  consisting  of  a  few 
hundred  horsemen,  which  occupied  it,  wished 
to  retire ;  but  the  celebrated  scholar,  John  Amos 
Comenius,  who  was  at  that  time  rector  of  the 
school  of  Leszno,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  as 
well  as  the  garrison  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last.  The  Poles  being  refused  admittance,  at- 
tacked the  town,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss 
of  about  one  hundred  men.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  such  an  unaccountable  panic  seized 
upon  the  inhabitants,  that,  hearing  that  the  Poles 
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were  again  approaching,  they  left  it  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  with  their  families  and  such  property 
as  they  were  able  to  take  with  them,  flying  to 
Silesia,  near  the  frontier  of  which  this  town  is 
situated.  The  Swedish  garrison  also  left  the 
town,  which  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  was 
almost  a  desert.  The  Poles  occupied  the  empty 
town,  which  was  delivered  up  to  be  pillaged  by 
the  neighbouring  villagers,  and  afterwards  set  on 
fire.  Many  of  the  fugitives  were  overtaken,  and 
either  murdered  or  cruelly  treated,  and  despoiled 
of  every  thing.  Some  time  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Polish  general  Czarniecki,  who  contri- 
buted the  most  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
from  the  invaders,  entered  the  province  of  Grand 
'  Poland  with  an  army,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
compose  of  such  elements  as  he  could,  and  which 
contained  a  great  many  Wallachians,  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  excesses  of  barbarous  warfare. 
Although  Czarniecki  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  maintain  discipline,  and  punished  with 
death  every  breach  of  it,  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
his  ill-paid  soldiery  from  committing  the  greatest 
enormities.  Under  pretence  of  punishing  the 
inhabitants  of  Grand  Poland  for  rebellion  against 
their  lawful  king,  they  pillaged  them,  without 
regard  to  their  political  or  religious  opinions. 
But  although  even  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  not  exempt,  these  barbarities  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  Protestants,  who,  from  the  causes 
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which  we  have  described,  had  become  an  object 
of  hatred  to  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen. 
Thousands  of  them  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
in  Silesia,  Brandeburg  and  Saxony,  whilst  a  great 
number  fell  victims  to  the  unbridled  license  of 
the  soldiery,  or  the  hatred  of  their  religious  ene- 
mies. Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  town  of  Skoki 
alone,  sixty-five  Protestants  were  murdered ; 
and  the  Protestant  clergymen,  Jacubowicz,  Or- 
licki,  Milota,  Kardus,  and  many  others,  were 
deprived  of  life  by  the  most  revolting  torments. 
Several  churches  were  lost,  and  a  great  many 
families  amongst  the  inferior  classes  passed  to 
Romanism,  particularly  as  during  two  years  there 
was  no  Protestant  service  in  all  the  province  of 
Grand  Poland.  The  Protestant  nobles  returned 
to  the  country  as  soon  as  it  had  become  quiet, 
but  the  ministers  dared  not  reappear  till  the  end 
of  1658,  when  some  of  them  secretly  ventured 
to  make  occasional  visits,  and  to  perform  divine 
service.* 


*  Vide  Lukaszewicz,  page  227,  and  following.  There  is 
also  a  curious  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  of  Lam- 
beth^ entitled  ^^  Uliimus  in  Praiestantes  Bohemice  Confessianis 
Ecclesias  AntichrM  Jvror,"  written  by  Hartman  and  Cyrill^ 
Protestant  clergymen^  and  professors  of  the  school  of  Leszno^ 
who  call  themselves  the  "  exiles  of  Christ,'*  and  who  were  sent 
to  Holland  and  Great  Britain  to  ask  succour  for  their  distressed 
brethren,  which  was  granted  them  with  much  liberality  by 
the  Protestants  of  those  countries.     It  contains  a  description 

of 
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It  was  not  till  security  had  been  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Oliva,  in  1660,  that  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters could  openly  return  to  their  flocks,  which  they 
found  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  The 
churches  were  either  taken  by  Romanists,  burnt 
down,  or  entirely  dilapidated  ;  whilst  the  congre- 
gations were  reduced  by  pillage  and  exactions  to 
such  a  state  of  destitution  that  they  had  no  means 
of  rebuilding  their  churches,  or  even  of  repairing 
them.  The  subscriptions  raised  in  Holland  and 
England,  by  delegates  sent  for  that  purpose, 
however  considerable,  were  far  from  being  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate  Protestants 
of  Grand  Poland,  who  never  recovered  from  the 
heavy  blow  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  events 
which  we  have  described. 

If  the  Protestants  of  Cracow  could  not  be 
sheltered  from  Romanist  persecution,  even  under 
the  tolerant  reign  of  Vladislav  the  Fourth,  how 
much  more  were  they  to  apprehend  it  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  whose  religious  opinions 
were  as  bigoted  as  those  of  his  deceased  brother 


of  the  most  revolting  barbarities  inflicted  on  the  Protestants^ 
without  difference  of  age  or  sex,  and  concludes  with  the  words 
''  ihlor  vetat  plura  addereJ*  There  was  also  a  printed  state- 
ment, composed  after  this  manuscript,  which  was  submitted  by 
these  delegates  to  Cromwell^  who  authorized  them,  by  an  ordi- 
nance^  dated  2d  May  1659,  to  raise  subscriptions  throughout  the 
country.  Vide  also  *'  A  Representation  of  the  State  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  Europe  ;**  London^  1659, 
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were  enlightened.  They  remained,  however,  un- 
molested for  two  years,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
common  danger  to  which  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists  were  exposed  from  the  Cossacks,  who 
used  no  discrimination  in  massacre  and  pillage. 
But  in  1650,  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  was,  as 
usual,  chosen  for  an  attack  on  the  Protestants. 
Persecution  of  The  studcuts  of  the  universitv  made  regular  pre- 

Protestants  at  j  o  f 

Cracow.  paratious  for  that  purpose ;  they  entrusted  to  one 

of  them  called  Ryszkowski  the  command  of  the 
riot,  and  enlisted  for  the  same  purpose  many 
from  among  the  mob.  Thus  prepared,  they  at- 
tacked the  houses  of  Valand,  a  rich  burgher,  and 
that  of  Chrzonstowski,  a  noble  and  judge  of  the 
district  of  Cracow,  and  pillaged  all  the  property 
which  they  contained,  and  which  was  very  con- 
siderable. Encouraged  by  their  easy  success, 
the  rioters  began  to  pillage  other  houses  and  shops 
without  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  owners.  This 
induced  the  authorities  to  interfere ;  the  rioters 
were  dispersed,  and  several  of  them  imprisoned  ; 
but  the  Protestants  refused  to  prosecute,  know- 
ing by  experience  that  no  justice  could  be  ob- 
tained in  such  a  case.*    The  nobles  of  the  dis- 

*  Wengierski  says  nothing  about  the  punishment  of  the 
rioters,  but  Kochowski  says  that  they  were  punished.  This 
last-named  author^  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic^  not  daring  to 
excuse  the  excesses  committed  by  the  students  of  the  university, 
affects  to  treat  them  lightly.  He  says :  «  Alumni  priviUgia  qua- 
darn  credant  autjactatU  sibi  indita,  quosque  a  fide  ortJiodoxa  alte- 

nos 
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trict  of  Province  (in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow), 
recommended  their  nuncios  at  the  diet  to  obtain 
an  enactment  that  such  excesses  should  be 
punished  with  great  severity ;  and  the  diet 
granted  the  request.  But  of  what  use  was  it  to 
make  new  laws,  when  those  which  had  already 
been  made  for  the  same  purpose*  were  not 
acted  on  ?  Many  Protestant  inhabitants,  afraid 
of  the  recurrence  of  similar  scenes,  left  Cracow  ; 
and  the  emigration  of  several  wealthy  citizens 
was  very  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  that  town.  In  1653,  an  extensive  plot  was 
organized  against  the  Protestants,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  neighbouring  villagers  were  en- 
listed for  a  new  riot,  which  had  it  taken  place, 
would  probably  have  ended  in  the  massacre  of 
all  the  Protestants,  and  an  indiscriminate  pillage 
of  the  town.  Fortunately  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  afraid  of  the  consequences  to  which  it 
might  lead,  succeeded  in  preventing  it.  During 
the  occupation  of  Cracow  by  the  Sw^edes,   the 


fws  vexandi;  induUum  aliquid  scholarum  licentia  pfierile  helium^ 
But  Rudawski^  although  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman^  con- 
demnsi  in  the  most  unqualified  manner^  those  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings. His  words  are  these :  "  Insdentes  conglobalo  numero 
Hudiosi,  audacijacinore,  sub  pratextu  religionis  aedes  cujusdam 
mercatoris  invadunt  diripiunty  ac  solo  aquant,  Indebitum  re  vera, 
audaxque  etiam  in  dissidentes  impune  studiosorumjacinus"  Ad 
ann.  1650. 

*  Vide  page  56. 
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Protestants  were  safe  in  the  town  from  every 
molestation ;  but  the  Swedish  soldiers,  when 
their  discipline  began  to  relax,  made  no  difference 
between  the  various  religious  persuasions  in  pil- 
laging the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  Tiie  Pro- 
testants of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  were  exposed, 
in  addition  to  the  general  oppression  from  foreign 
troops,  to  the  persecution  of  their  Romanist  coun- 
trymen, who,  accusing  them  of  partiality  to  the 
Swedes,  committed  against  them  great  barbarities. 
Thus,  for  instance,  two  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, at  the  head  of  a  fiatnatical  rabble,  attacked 
the  Protestant  church  of  Wielkanoc,  which  they 
completely  destroyed,  together  with  many  habita- 
tions. A  Protestant  woman  was  murdered  on 
that  occasion,  and  some  persons  wounded.  A 
band  of  similar  ruffians,  led  by  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  dragged  from  his  house  and  mur- 
dered a  Protestant  landowner,  named  Dembicki. 
Many  Protestant  libraries  were  pillaged ;  amongst 
others,  that  of  Wengierski,  the  historian  of  the 
church  of  Cracow,  with  a  portion  of  whose  books 
a  well  was  filled  ;  while  meat  was  roasted  at  a  fire, 
the  fuel  of  which  was  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church. 

A  great  number  of  Protestant  churches  in 
Little  Poland,  Red  Russia,  Volhynia,  and  Podo- 
lia  also,  were  destroyed,  during  the  reign  of  John 
Casimir,  by  the  Cossacks,  who  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  Romanists  and   Protestants,   and 
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often  did  not  spare  the  followers  of  the  Eastern 
church,  to  which  they  professed  to  belong.  In 
short,  this  reign  was  so  fatal  to  the  Protestant 
cause  of  Poland,  that  since  that  time  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  utterly  destroyed* 
There  remained,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of 
Protestants ;  their  rights,  moreover,  were  not 
abolished  by  any  legal  enactment,  nay  were  con- 
firmed ;  but  these  rights  were  only  nominal,  and 
their  confirmation  a  solemn  mockery.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  succeeded  in  exciting  public 
opinion  against  them,  by  representing  them  as 
enemies  of  their  country  and  adherents  of  the 
Swedish  king,  although  the  ranks  of  those  who 
had  espoused  his  interests  contained  at  least 
twenty  Romanists  for  one  Protestant.  The  treaty 
of  Oliva,  concluded  with  Sweden  under  the 
guarantee  of  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
confirmed  in  general  terms  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  each  religious  confession,*  and  conse- 
quently those  of  the  anti-Romanist  ones :    but  Theprovigions 

^  ,  ,  ,  of  the  treaty  of 

these  stipulations  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  vexa-  ouva,  in  leeo, 

111  J™  fiirour  of  re- 

tions  to  which  the  Protestants  had  been  exposed.  Hgious  liberty 

do  not  insure 
— its  existence. 

*  The  art.  2,  sec  2,  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  which  guarantees 
without  any  distinction  the  rights  of  all  the  confessions  in  Po« 
land^  is  as  follows :  '^  Omnes  cujusumque  status,  condiiionis  et 
religumis  fuerint,  suis  juribus,  privilegiis,  et  consuetudinibus 
generalibus  et  specialibus  tarn  in  ecclesiasticis  quam  in  civilibus 
prqfanisquCy  quibus  ante  bellum  Sueticum  gavisi  sunt,  in  UAofru- 
antur" 

VOL.  II.  U 
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Thus,  at  the  diet  of  1661,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exclude,  on  account  of  his  religion,  Prince 
Boguslav  Radziwill  from  the  chamber  of  the 
nuncios,  which,  however,  failed.  At  the  diet  of 
1666,  the  nuncios  of  Mazovia  (a  province  which, 
as  we  have  already  had  several  opportunities  of 
mentioning,  was  always  zealously  attached  to 
Romanism)  made  a  motion  that  the  confederation 
of  1573,  which  established  religious  liberty, 
should  be  abolished.  The  motion  was  rejected, 
but  in  1668  a  law  was  enacted  which  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  Roman  Catholics  from 
becoming  Protestants. 
State  of  Pro-  The  Only  part  of  Poland  wherein  Protestantism 
Polish  PrusBiB   was  uot  CTushcd  by  Romanist  reaction  was  the 

province  of  Prussia,  and  chiefly  its  towns,  in 
which  Lutheranism  continued  to  be  professed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town 
of  Dantzic,  which  was  suflSciently  strong  to 
oppose  any  violence  offered  to  its  privileges  on 
the  part  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  although  firm  in 
allegiance  to  that  power,  excluded  the  Jesuits  in 
1646.  The  Lutheran  inhabitants  of  that  town 
were  no  less  jealous  of  other  confessions  than 
they  were  of  the  Romanists.  Thus  they  would 
not  suffer  to  spread  their  doctrines,  or  to  settle  in 
the  town,  some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
or  Quakers,  who  had  arrived  at  Dantzic  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  Many  of  their  books  were 
confiscated,  and  their  chief  supporters,  William 
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Ormes,  Piiltel  and  Wundlich,  were  expelled  in 
1663.  In  1673  and  1674,  some  members  of  the 
same  society  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  their 
doctrines  ;  and  in  1675  William  Penn  and  George 
Fox  addressed  a  letter  to  the  council  of  the  town, 
requesting  freedom  of  religious  ^  exercise  for  their 
brethren.  The  diet  of  Poland,  induced  by  the 
representations  of  the  town  of  Dantzic,  enacted 
a  law  excluding  Quakers  and  Mennonists  from 
the  country ;  no  severity,  however,  was  ever 
exercised  against  them ;  and  many,  particularly 
of  the  latter,  continued  till  the  present  time 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
Dantzic. 

The  reign  of  John  .Casimir  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  severe  laws  which  were  enacted  against 
the  Socinians,  by  which  that  sect  were  expelled 
from  Poland ;  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
chapter  which  we  have  exclusively  devoted  to 
that  subject.  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the 
interior  organization  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Poland. 


u  2 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTERNAL  STATE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  OF 

POLAND. 
<■ 

The  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation had  been  spread  in  Poland  had  great 
influence  on  the  organization  of  the  Protestant 
Causes  which  churchcs  in  that  country.  These  doctrines  being 
CTce"on*"he  iutroduccd,  uot  by  an  enactment  of  the  legal  au- 
SieplSteStoi^  thority,  but  by  means  of  the  persuasions  of  indivi- 
^hi^r  "*       duals,  could  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 

strongly  organized  establishment,  as  in  the  coun- 
tries where  Protestantism  became  dominant.  The 
law  of  1556,  which  permitted  every  noble  to  in- 
troduce into  his  estates  such  mode  of  Christian 
worship  as  he  might  please,  without  extending 
the  same  liberty  to  towns,  was  not  calculated  to 
give  unity  to  the  Protestant  churches,  which 
were  rapidly  increasing  through  the  zeal  of  indi- 
viduals unconnected  by  a  general  system  of  hici 
rarchy.  This  want  of  unity  was  still  more  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  not  one 
Protestant  confession  which  had  gained  ground 
in  Poland,  but  that  three,  i.  e.  the  Helvetian, 
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Bohemian,  and  Augustan,  began  simultaneously 
to  spread  in  several  parts  of  that  country.  The 
necessity  of  a  well-organized  hierarchy  was,  how- 
ever, soon  felt,  and  numerous  synods  were  con- 
voked for  that  purpose.  The  daring  speculations 
of  the  anti-Trinitarians  rendered  that  necessity 
still  more  pressing ;  and  a  great  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  such  a  d^ideratum  was  made  by 
the  dogmatic  union  concluded  between  the  Hel- 
vetian and  Bohemian  confessions,  at  the  synod  of 
Kosmin,  in  1555.* 

The  synod  of  Vladislav,  in  1557,  and  that  of 
Xionz,  in  1560,  confirmed  that  union;  which, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  dogmatical, 
for  both  the  confessions  retained  their  separate 
hierarchies.  We  have  already  availed  ourselves  of 
opportunities  to  describe  the  union  of  Sandomir, 
and  its  confirmation  by  subsequent  synods. 

The  organization  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
Poland  was  more  or  less  borrowed  from  those 
countries  where  similar  organizations  were  more 
fully  developed.  There  is,  necessarily,  a  differ- 
ence between  the  organization  of  a  church  in  a 
country  where  its  followers  constitute  a  minority, 
from  that  which  is  established  as  the  dominant 
religion  of  the  land.  The  Polish  Protestant 
churches,  therefore,  had  more  analogy  with  those 
of  France  and  Hungary  than  with  the  ecclesias- 

♦  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  342. 
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tical  establishments  of  Holland,  Scotland,  the 
Swiss  Protestant  cantons,   and   the   Protestant 
German  principalities. 
The  Protestant      Neither  the  Helvetian  nor  the  Augustan  con- 

hierarchies  of     ^..  ,,  •jv«  i        r  11 

Poland  divide    fcssiou  cver  had  an  organized  hierarchy  for  all 
vinces,  inde-*'    the  PoHsh  domiuious ;   btit   each   of  the  three 

pendent  of  each ,  .         •....      ii**-  /•xi^.  j.  r^  i 

other.  great  political  divisions  of  that  country,  Grand 

and  Little  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  remained  con- 
stantly independent  in  their  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, although  they  occasionally  united  at 
general  synods — the  great  national  convocations 
of  the  Polish  Protestant  churches.     Each  pro- 

deiu  ""*^"       vince  was  under  the  spiritual  superintendent,  or 

senior  primarius^  whose  jurisdiction  corresponded 
in  some  measure  with  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop.  He  was  elected  for  life  by  the 
seniors,  but  his  authority  was  very  limited.  He 
convoked  the  synods  of  his  province,  and  pre- 
sided at  them  ;  he  ordained  the  seniors  of  the 
districts ;  executed  the  enactments  of  the  synods ; 
superintended  the  general  affairs  of  his  churches ; 
inspected  the  libraries,  schools,  printing-offices, 
and  similar  institutions  ;  but  he  had  no  judicial 
authority,  and  was  subject  to  the  synod  that  could 
judge,  admonish,  and  depose  him. 

Seniors,  conse-       A  sQuior  was  proposcd  to  the  churches  of  each 

niors,  and  mi-  .        .  ,        . 

nisters.  district,    having  a  consenior  who  acted  as  his 

assistant  and  substitute.  The  senior  replaced 
sometimes  the  superintendent,  and  convoked 
synods  of  the  districts  over  which  he  presided ; 
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he  directed  the  exterior  affairs  of  his  churches  ; 
and  possessed  also  a  certain  jurisdiction  within 
his  district,  always  salvis  juribus  of  the  temporal 
authorities.  This  the  Protestants  insisted  on, 
being  anxious  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  anti -Trinitarians,  who  recommended  that  no 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  temporal  authori- 
ties, in  differences  which  might  arise  among  the 
members  of  their  congregations.  The  other  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  were  the  minister,  the  deacon, 
and  the  lecturer  ;  but  many  offices  which  the  Pro- 
testants in  several  parts  of  Europe  have  retained 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  were  un- 
known to  the  Polish  churches,  which  were 
anxious  to  introduce  a  regimen  as  similar  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
free  from  the  innovations  of  Rome. 

Besides  the  clerical  senior  each  district  had  a 
civil  one,  senior  polilicusj  who  was  elected  at  civii  seniors. 
synods,  exclusively  by  patrons  composed  of  land- 
owners and  other  influential  nobles,  and  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  other  members  of 
the  congregation.  The  civil  senior  interfered 
not  with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church, 
which  was  entirely  left  to  the  ministers,  who 
watched  over  the  purity  of  doctrine.  His  duty 
was  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  well  as  the  ministers,  whom  he  could  in 
certain  cases  admonish  and  even  suspend,  re- 
porting the  case  to  the  synod  as  the  supreme 
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authority  of  the  church.  He  visited  the  churches 
and  schools,  took  care  of  their  support  and  wel- 
fare, assisted  at  the  synods  of  the  districts,  and 
acted  as  advocate  before  the  authorities  of  the 
country  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
Synods.  The  supreuie  government  of  the  churches  was 

vested  in  the  synods.  Each  district  had  four 
local  synods  in  a  year :  they  were  composed,  not 
only  of  ministers,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  closely  imitating  the  assemblies  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  in  which  all  the  faithful 
deliberated  on  the  necessities  of  the  church,  for 
which  they  were  all  ready  to  die.  The  matters 
relating  to  faith  and  doctrine  were,  however, 
very  properly  left  exclusively  to  the  ministers, 
as  best  qualified  by  their  learning.  There  was 
once  a  year  a  provincial  synod,  where  each  dis- 
trict was  represented  by  the  clerical  senior,  the 
two  conseniors,  and  four  civil  seniors,  from  the 
whole  province.  Ministers,  although  not  dele- 
gated by  the  local  synods,  could  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  provincial  synods,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  equally  with  others. 

The  hierarchy  of  Lithuania  was  organized  in 
a  less  regular  manner.  There  was  neither  a 
superintendent  of  the  whole  province,  nor  a  per- 
fect unity  of  government  over  its  churches  ;  but 
the  senior  of  Vilna  usually  presided  at  synods. 

The  general  synods  of  all  Poland  were  not 
convoked  at  fixed  periods,  but  occasionally  met 
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when  called  for  by  internal  or  external  emergen- 
cies. We  have  seen  the  union  oi'  the  three  Pro- 
testant confessions  effected  by  the  general  synod 
of  Sandomir  (1570),  and  the  efforts  which  were 
subsequently  made  by  similar  assemblies  to  con- 
solidate and  extend  that  union.  We  have  also 
seen,  that  since  the  first  synod  of  Thorn  (1595), 
the  Lutherans  refused  to  join  the  other  confes* 
sions,  so  that  such  meetings  were  after  that  held 
in  the  same  town  in  the  year  1645,  entirely  dis* 
continued. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy  Defects  of  the 
in  Poland,  which  laboured  under  two  consider-  the  Protestant 
able  defects  :  first,  it  formed  in  Poland  three  Poland.^'" 
separate  ecclesiastical  departments,  unconnected 
except  by  occasional  general  synods ;  secondly, 
it  had  no  permanent  authority  ready  for  action ; 
long  intervals  always  took  place  between  the 
meetings  of  the  synod,  and  left  unprotected  the 
affairs  of  the  Protestants  whilst  exposed  to  the 
unceasing  persecution  of  the  permanently  esta- 
blished Roman  Catholic  authorities.  To  coun- 
teract their  enemies,  the  Protestants  should  have 
established  a  kind  of  permanent  committee, 
sitting  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  unceasingly 
to  watch  over  their  interests.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  ;  and  this  want  of 
control  and  permanent  authority  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  country. 
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The  organization  of  the  synods  of  the  Helvetian 

and  Bohemian  confessions  was  effected  at  the 

synod  of  Xionz,  1 560.     It  was  afterwards  adopted 

by  the  churches  of  the  Augustan  confession,  and 

confirmed  by  the  general  synods  of  Sandomir, 

1570,  and  of  Cracow,  1573, 

The  Helvetian       The  most  influential  of  the  Protestant  churches 

the  most  influ.   in  Poland  was  that  of  the  Helvetian  confession, 

land.  the  doctrines  of  which  seem  to  have  been  the 

most  congenial  to  the  national  mind.  It  prevailed 
chiefly  amongst  the  nobles  of  Little  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  and  such  great  families  of  Poland  as 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
The  churches  of  Little  Poland  were  divided  into 
Division  of  the  the  foUowiug  districts :  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Zator 
churches  of      aud  Oswiccim,  Lublin  and  Chelm,  Black  Russia 

and  Podolia,  Belz,  Volhynia,  and  Kiof. 

Districts  were  established  as  the  number  of 
congregations  increased.  Thus  the  district  of 
Cracow  was  established  in  1561,  although  there 
were  some  churches  before  that  period  ;  the  dis- 
trict of  Zator  and  Oswiecim  in  1 564  ;  the  district 
ojf  Sandomir  in  1562  ;  the  district  of  Lublin  and 
Chelm  in  1560  ;  of  Russia  and  Podolia  in  1560, 
and  of  Belz  in  1585,  a  date  which  proves  that 
even  under  Stephen  Battory  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines were  on  the  advance  in  some  parts  of 
Poland.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  was 
the  number  of  reformed  churches  in  Little  Poland 
during  their  most  brilliant  period  ;  it  must  have 
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been  considerable,  because  all  the  nobles  of  the  Probable  num- 
two  important  departments  of  Xionz  and  Pros-  churches. 
zowice  have  rejected  Romanism,  and  so  deter- 
minedly, that  the  river  Sreniava,  which  waters 
those  regions,  was  surnamed  the  Protestant 
River.  The  Jesuit  Sawicki,  in  his  ^^  Alloquia 
Osiecensi$9^'  a  work  replete  with  the  most  virulent 
abuse  of  Protestants,  and  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Cichocki,*  maintains  that  the 
Protestants  had  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
five  thousand  churches :  this  is  evidently  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Skarga 
says  positively  that  the  Protestants  had  taken 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  two  thousand  churches, 
about  six  hundred  in  the  diocess  of  Cracow,  near 
five  hundred  in  that  of  Vilna,  and  an  enormous 
number,  numerus  ingens^  in  other  provinces.  By 
Protestants,  Skarga  meant  Protestants  of  all 
denominations.  According  to  Wengierski,  there 
were  in  Little  Poland,  about  1 576,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  churches  of  the  Helvetian  con- 
fession, almost  exclusively  composed  of  nobles 
who  had  neglected  to  convert  their  peasantry. 
This  guilty  neglect  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decline  of  Protestantism  in 
Poland — a  decline  so  sad,  that  in  1718  this  very 
province  of  Little  Poland  reckoned  only  eight 
reformed  churches. 

*  Vide  Bayle ;  article  "  Savicki." 
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The  Helvetian  churches  of  Lithuania  were 
divided  into  the  following  districts :  Vilna,  No- 
wogrodek,  Zawileyka,  Podlachia,  Samogitia,  and 
White  Russia.    Wengierski  reckons,  in  1650,  in 

Lithuania.       all  Lithuania  ninety-three  Helvetian  churches, 

which  marks  a  great  decline  of  the  prevalence  of 
that  confession,  because,  as  we  have  said,  Skarga 
declared  that  five  hundred  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  the  diocese  of  Vilna*  were  converted 
into  Protestant  ones.  In  the  year  1718  there 
were  only  fifty-one ;  since  that  time  their  num^ 

Grand  Poland,  ber  has  decreased.     In  the  province  of  Grand 

Poland  the  Helvetian  churches  flourished  chiefly 
in  the  district  of  Cujavia ;  they  all  merged  in 
progress  of  time  into  those  of  the  Bohemiaii 
brethren,  with  whose  confession  a  perfect  union 
was  established  in  1555.  The  churches  of  this 
confession  were  not  in  Grand  Poland  divided 
into  districts,  like  the  Helvetian  of  Little  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  but  composed  one  union,  under 
the  rule  of  one  superintendent  or  chief  senior, 
who  was  assisted  in  his  duties  by  conseniors. 
The  number  waa,  during  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity,  about  eighty,!  besides  a  few  scattered 

*  The  diocese  of  Vilna  comprehended  all  Lithuania,  except 
Samogitia* 

f  The  province  of  Grand  Poland  was  much  less  ext^isive 
than  that  of  Little  Poland^  to  which  Red  Russia>  Podolia^  and 
Volhynia  belonged. 
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in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but  depending  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  first-named  province. 
Such  were  the  churches  of  Dantzig,  Elbing  and 
Thorn,  in  Polish  Prussia ;  Nizczyce,  in  Mazo* 
via;  Baranov,  Beresteczko,  Buczacz,  Krylow, 
Lachy,  Opole  and  Ryki,  in  Little  Poland  and 
Bed  Russia,  with  some  few  in  Lithuania. 

The  Bohemian   brethren  were  certainly  the  sketch  of  the 
most  zealous  and  the  most  exemplary  amongst  a^l^ij^thie 
all  the  Protestants  of  Poland.    The  organization  miaS  te^^. 
of  their  congregations  and  the  strictly  maintained 
discipline  of  their  church  reminded  men  of  the 
primitive  Christians.    We  shall,  therefore,  give 
our  readers  a  sketch   of  them,  extracted  from 
Lasicki,^  a  learned  Polish  nobleman,   and  the 
author  of  several  esteemed  works,  a  member  of 
the  Helvetian  confession,  and  one  who  had  ample 
opportunities  to  observe  the  br^hren,  not  in 
Poland  only,  but  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  also. 
After  having  given  an  historical  sketch  of  their 
origin  and  progress,    he  says :    **  They  are  the 

*  Lasicki  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  composed  a 
work  on  the  Bohemian  brethren^  of  which  Jablonski  saw  the 
manuscript.  Amos  Comenius  published  only  a  chapter  of  that 
work,  which  relates  to  the  interior  organization  of  their  con- 
gregations, entitled  ^^  Johannis  Lasitii,  Nobilis  Polmutj  de 
Eccksiastica  Duciplind,  MoribuSs  et  InstkuHs  Fratrvm  Bohe* 
nwrum, "  Amsterdam^  1660.  This  edition  is  a  reprint  of  that 
published  at  Leszno  ( 16S2).  Lasicki  also  wrote  works  bear- 
ing the  titles  "  De  IHis  Satnogitianorum  ^  de  Religione  Mos* 
covitorumt'  &c. 
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living  explication  of  the  covenant;  there. is  no 
congregation  which  has  better  adapted  the  pre- 
cepts of  holy  writ :  the  word  of  God  is  not  only 
preached,  but  executed  amongst  them.  The 
members  of  the  union  (a  name  they  had  adopted) 
call  themselves  brethren,  imitating  the  primitive 
Christians,  for  Jesus  Christ  said,  ^  You  are  all 
brethren/  " 

Every  church  or  congregation  was  divided  into 
three  classes,  called  the  beginners,  the  advanced, 
and  the  perfect.  The  first  was  composed  of  the 
children  of.  the  brethren  and  of  adult  Romanists, 
who,  wishing  to  enter  their  communion,  received 
catechumenic  instruction  when  they  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  manifested  an  earnest  desire 
to  become  members  of  the  church  of  Christ; 
they  passed  to  the  second  class,  the  preceptors 
of  which  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table. 
That  the  members  of  this  last  class  were  ex- 
pected to  exert  themselves  by  prayer  and  a 
godly  life  to  grow  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
These  having  persevered  for  some  time  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  such  virtues,  and  given 
proofs  of  advance  in  knowledge  and  faith  by 
constant  self-denial,  in  contempt  of  the .  world, 
and  the  constant  observance  of  all  Christian  vir- 
tues, were  admitted  to  the  third  class,  as  then 
only  real  members  of  the  church. 
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It  was  from  the  members  of  the  third  class  that 
each  congregation  chose  six  or  eight  elders  (Pres- 
byters), whose  duty  was  to  watch  over  the  purity 
of  manners  of  the  congregation.  They  always 
acted  in  concert  with  the  minister,  for  whose 
maintenance  it  was  as  well  their  duty  to  provide, 
as  to  assist  him  in  promoting  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  congregation.  He  and  they  laboured 
conjointly  to  maintain  charity  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  and  to  prevent  every 
kind  of  mischief.  For  that  purpose  they  visited 
each  termination  of  three  months  every  house, 
and  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  members 
of  it,  all  conscientiously  labouring  in  their  voca- 
tion. Their  inquiries  were  as  follows  :  "  Whe- 
ther all  laboured  conscientiously  in  his  vocation ; 
whether  family  service .  was  performed  every 
morning  and  evening ;  and  whether  those  who 
were  charged  with  public  functions  performed 
them  faithfully?"  They  then  made  a  report  of 
their  visitation  to  the  minister ;  they  made  in- 
quiries with  tradesmen  about  their  temporal 
affairs,  in  order  to  prevent  the  members  of  their 
congregation  from  contracting  debts,  from  false 
or  imprudent  speculation,  &c.  They  assisted  the 
poor  from  money  contributed  for  that  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  convenience,  by  the  faithful, 
and  from  the  amount  of  general  collections  made 
on  festive  days,  fasts,  aiid  days  ordained  for  com- 
munion.    There    were,    moreover,    every    three 
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months'  particular  collections^  the  proceeds  being 
destined  for  the  expenses  of  worship,  amongst 
which  were  reckoned  the  support  of  poor  minis- 
ters, and  of  those  who  were  exiled  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospel. 

There  were  also  similar  elders  chosen  amongst 
women  (presbyterae),  who  watched  with  an  equal 
care  over  the  conduct  of  the  female  part  of  the 
congregation. 

It  was  exacted  from  each  father  and  mother  of  a 
family,  that  they  should  serre  as  patterns  to  their 
houses,  by  setting  an  example  of  a  truly  Christian 
life.  It  was  their  duty  to  have  care  that  domestic 
service,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  of  cbaunts, 
and  of  prayers,  were  regularly  performed  in  their 
houses  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  On  re* 
turning  from  sermons  and  public  service,  they 
were  to  converse  with  their  children  and  faouM*- 
bold  on  what  they  might  have  heard  at  church, 
and  the  impressions  they  had  received.  The 
beads  of  families  were  to  forbid  all  inmates  to 
frequent  public-houses  or  indulge  in  any  kind  of 
idleness,  particularly  gambling  of  any  descrip- 
tion. They  were  not  to  permit  in  their  houses  any 
kind  of  worldly  amusement,  such  as  games,  dances, 
or  such  like,  the  use  of  garments  conspicuous 
by  their  luxury  or  want  of  decency ;  and  chiefly 
secret  communications  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  and  clandestine  promises  of  marriage. 

The  member  of  one  congregation  was  not  suf- 
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fered,  without  giving  proper  reasons,  to  pass 
under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  another. 
No  minister  could  receive  into  his  congregation 
the  disciple  of  another  confession  without  the 
production  of  the  testimonials  of  the  minister  of 
that  other.  Therefore,  all  who  transferred  their 
residence,  or  made  a  temporary  voyage,  took  tes- 
timonials from  the  minister  of  their  congregation^ 
and  recommended  themselves  to  his  prayers. 

This   strict  superintendence,    however  useful 
for  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  an  exem- 
plary life,  might  easily  have  degenerated   into 
spiritual  despotism.     Such,  however,  seems  not 
to  have  been  the  case ;  at  least  we  are  unaware  of 
any  complaints  of  its  having  been  abused.     At 
the  same  time  it  is  true,  that  the  severe  discipline 
by  which  the  Bohemian  brethren  ruled  their  con- 
gregations, was  strictly  observed  when  they  were 
exposed  to  cruel  persecutions  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  when  they  were  composed  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  society.     But  when  religious 
exercise   obtained   full  liberty  in  Poland,    and 
when  their  congregations  reckoned  amongst  their 
members,  not  only  many  wealthy  noblemen,  but 
even  several  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  Ostrorogs,  the  Leszczynski,&c. 
this  discipline  was  necessarily  relaxed.    However 
pious  and  zealous  these  noblemen  may  have  been, 
they  were  obliged,  by  the  social  stateof  the  country, 
to  keep  up  the  style  of  their  equals.    They  could 

VOL.  II.  X 
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not  otherwise  maintain  their  influence,  or  serve 
the  interests  of  their  church,  without  conforming 
to  the  mode  of  living,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
princely  splendour.  They  had  courts  organized, 
as  those  of  petty  sovereigns  ;  regular  household 
troops ;  a  crowd  of  retainers ;  and  they  exercised 
an  unbounded  hospitality.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  that  a  discipline  which  demanded  sim- 
plicity of  manners  befitting  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, could  be  generally  preserved  under  the 
circumstances  above-mentioned.  Comenius  as- 
cribes its  decline  to  the  union  of  the  Bohemian 
church  with  the  Helvetian  in  the  year  1555,  by 
which,  as  the  same  author  says,  the  first  died  by 
merging  into  the  second. 

Each  church  or  congregation  had  a  pastor  or 
minister,  and  under  him  deacons  and  acolytes. 
They  were  subject  to  bishops  or  seniors,  who  had 
conseniors  or  co-bishops  to  assist  them.  The 
pastor  performed  divine  service,  administered 
communion,  baptism,  and  also  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage. At  first,  knowledge  of  languages  and  the 
**  literiB  humaniores^' was  not  made  the  qualifi- 
cation for  the  pastors,  but  after  the  Reformation, 
young  men  destined  for  orders  were  sent  to  Pro- 
testant Grerman  universities,  or  to  colleges  after- 
wards established,  to  learn  ancient  languages  and 
receive  the  education  necessary  for  their  calling. 
Many,  however,  were  prepared  for  the, ministry 
by  pastors  in  whose  houses  they  were  domiciled. 
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The  pastors  were  neither  elected  by  their  congre- 
gationsy  or  presented  by  some  lay  patrons,  but  ap- 
pointed by  their  bishops  ;  the  Bohemian  church 
being  an  episcopal  one,  claiming  apostolical  suc- 
cession through  the  Valdensians  of  Italy.  They 
exercised  a  great  authority  over  their  congregat 
tions,  and  were  obliged  to  make,  every  six  months, 
a  report  to  their  bishops  on  the  spiritual  and  moral 
state  of  their  flocks.  A  pastor  was  reprehended 
for  minor  faults  by  his  bishop,  but  when  the  of- 
fence was  of  a  serious  nature  it  was  brought  be- 
fore a  synod,  which  judged  and  punished  him 
according  to  the  graveness  of  his  offence,  by  repri- 
mand, deposition  from  office,  and  even  excom- 
munication. 

The  pastors  were  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, furnished  by  the  congregation  chiefly 
in  kind.  Their  wants  were  exceedingly  moderate, 
and  many  of  them,  when  their  ecclesiastical  duties 
permitted  them  to  do  so,  frequently  joined  in 
manual  labour  the  acolytes  or  young  men  under 
their  tuition.  Although  marriage  was  allowed, 
they  generally  preferred  to  remain  single,  parti- 
cularly when  exposed  to  persecution,  because  the 
care  of  a  family  would  have  been  a  great  burden  to 
them  in  such  times  ;  when  their  church  was  free 
from  oppression  they  married  more  frequently. 
They  could  not  contract  matrimony  without  the 
permission  of  their  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  that  the  wives  chosen  by  the  pastors  should 
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do  no  discredit  to  the  sacred  calling  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

There  were  also  many  instances  of  women  who 
from  religious  motives  remained  single  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  young  girls, 
and  other  similar  services  for  their  congregation. 

The  deacons  were  the  assistants  of  the  pastors, 
and  candidates  for  their  ministry.  They  generally 
visited,  in  company  of  an  acolyte,  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  on  Sundays,  where  they  preached 
according  to  the  directions  given  them  by  their 
pastor.  They  baptised,  instructed  the  catechu- 
mens, and  performed  all  the  religious  ministra- 
tions which  the  pastor  was  unable  himself  to  do. 
They  employed  the  time  free  from  their  spiritual 
avocations  in  manual  labour,  relieving  for  the 
support  of  their  clergy  the  labour  of  the  congre- 
gation. Each  pastor  was  obliged  to  educate  in 
his  house  some  young  men  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  who,  after  having  been  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  were  received  as 
acolytes,  in  which  grade  they  were  continued  in 
theological  studies  until  they  were  ordained  as 
deacons. 

The  discipline  which  was  observed  in  the  house 
of  a  pastor  educating  deacons,  acolytes  £^nd 
pupils,  was  very  strict  and  regular.  Every  morn- 
ing all  the  inmates  rose  at  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
and  after  washing  and  dressing,  each  separately, 
every   one   again    said    prayers    on  his    bended 
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knees,  and  then  read  some  chapters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. About  an  hour  afterwards  they  assembled 
together;  at  a  new  signal  a  psalm  or  canticle 
was  sung,  and  the  pastor,  or  some  other  person, 
read  a  part  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  added 
suitable  reflections.  This  terminated,  every  one 
went  to  his  studies  till  noon, — which  was  the 
hour  of  repast.  The  afternoon,  as  a  time  less 
appropriated  to  studies,  was  generally  devoted 
to  mechanical  occupation,  and  interrupted  at 
TWO  by  a  prayer  in  common.  These  exercises 
were  followed  by  all  the  acolytes,  except  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants.  After  the  evening  repast  they  had 
some  musical  exercise,  as  singing  psalms.  Dur- 
ing the  repast  the  conversation  turned  always 
towards  religious  subjects,  and  sometimes  a 
lecture  on  cognate  topics  was  delivered  during 
its  continuation.  All  retired  at  a  fixed  time, 
no  one  was  permitted  to  be  out  of  his  bed  during 
the  night,  still  less  to  go  out  of  the  house,  which 
was  shut  at  the  appointed  hour  by  the  watchman 
custosy  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver  the  key  to  the 
pastor,  or  to  the  person  charged  with  the  duties 
of  pastor  for  the  following  day. 

That  each  of  them  might  accustom  himself  to 
every  kind  of  service,  and  learn  how  to  earn  the 
bread  which  he  was  to  eat,  the  details  of  house- 
keeping were  managed  by  the  deacons,  acolytes, 
and  pupils.     The  younger  pupils  were  employed 
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in  cleansing,  sweeping,  and  other  menial  services ; 
whilst  the  elder  took  care  of  the  garden,  larder, 
library,  clocks,  &c.  They  changed  their  duties 
by  turns,  that  each  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
every  one  of  them. 

They  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  house  with- 
out permission ;  to  make  purchases ;  to  send 
letters  of  importance ;  to  borrow  or  lend  ;  and  to 
enter,  without  the  permission  of  the  pastor,  into 
any  kind  of  obligation.  The  pastors  themselves 
could  not  leave  their  residence  without  permission 
of  the  bishop. 

The  bishops,  or  seniors,  who  superintended  a 
certain  number  of  churches,  were  elected  by  the 
ministers  by  a  majority  of  votes.  There  were  at 
that  time  (sixteenth  century)  two  for  Bohemia ; 
two  for  Moravia ;  and  one»  sometimes  two,  for 
Poland.  They  were  elected  for  life,  and  could 
only  be  deposed  from  office  for  misconduct,  of 
which,  however,  not  a  single  instance  ever  hap- 
pened. Their  duty  was  to  ordain  clergymen ; 
to  appoint  pastors  ;  to  transfer  them  from  one 
cure  to  another,  when  circumstances  might  re- 
quire it ;  to  superintend  the  churches  of  their 
diocese,  watching  that  the  doctrines  taught  and 
the  discipline  observed  were  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God.  For  that  purpose  they  made  a 
yearly  visitation  of  churches,  and  had  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  members  of  all  congregations  belong- 
ing to  their  dioceses.  One  of  the  bishops  had  the 
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title  of  president,  and  the  duties  of  his  office  were 
to  convoke  a  meeting  of  his  colleagues  whenever 
he  might  think  it  necessary,  and  to  preside  as  well 
therein  as  at  the  general  synods  of  the  confession. 
Another  bishop  had  the  title  of  secretary,  his 
duty  being  to  keep  a  register  of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical transactions  of  his  confession,  and  of  the 
writings  affecting  their  faith  composed  by  its 
members.  Whenever  a  publication  directed  against 
his  confession  appeared,  it  was  his  especial  busi- 
ness to  inform  the  ecclesiastical  counsel  of  it, 
and  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  compose  a 
reply  thereunto,  to  prepare  and  submit  the  same 
before  publication  for  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
cil. Thus  all  the  religious  writings  published  by 
the  Bohemian  brethren  were  previously  submitted 
to  the  censure  of  their  ecclesiastical  council,  and 
usually  appeared  in  thenameof  their  wholechurch. 
The  brethren,  however,  rarely  answered  the  at- 
tacks of  their  enemies,  unless  forced  to  defend 
themselves,  which  occurred  chiefly  in  public 
before  the  authorities  of  the  land. 

Each  bishop  had  two  or  three  co-bishops  or 
conseniors,who  assisted  at  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, under  the  obligation  of  keeping  secret  all  its 
deliberations.  They  assisted  the  bishops  in  their 
various  functions,  and  sometimes  replaced  them. 
Their  particular  duty  was  to  examine  acolytes, 
deacons,  and  ministers,  previously  to  their  ordi- 
nation, and  to  report  thereon  to  the  bishops. 
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In  this  church  also  were  held  general  and  par- 
ticular synods,  composed  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
of  every  degree,  from  the  bishop  to  the  acolyte, 
and  of  some  influential  laymen,  which  deliberated 
on  the  general  affairs  and  interests  of  the  brethren. 
These  meetings  took  place  alternately  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  the  Polish  congregations,  on 
account  of  the  distance,  being  represented  by  a 
few  delegates  ;  whilst  those  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia were  represented  in  a  similar  manner  at  the 
synods  held  in  Poland.  The  congregations  of 
Poland,  however,  since  their  union  with  the  Hel- 
vetian churches,  held  general  synods  in  common 
with  them.  Particular  synods  also,  similarly 
constructed  to  the  general  synods,  were  from 
time  to  time  convoked  to  deliberate  about  the  local 
affairs  of  their  congregations.  The  resolutions  of 
such  meetings  were,  however,  communicated  to 
all  the  bishops  who  might  be  absent.  It  was  at 
such  synods  that  ministers,  deacons,  and  acolytes 
were  ordained.  The  first-named  two  classes  re- 
ceived their  ordination  from  the  bishop  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  a  ceremony  which  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  case  of  acolytes.  The  co- 
bishops  or  conseniors  were  consecrated  by  the 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  by  an  assembly  of  their 
colleagues. 

Sermons  were  considered  as  the  principal  part 
of  divine  service,  and  were  delivered,  not  only  on 
Sundays   and  solemn   days,  but  also  at  every 
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burial,  marriage,  and  whenever  there  was  a  suit- 
able opportunity  for  it.  There  were  four  services 
each  Sunday — two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.  At  the  first  were  expounded  some 
chosen  texts  of  the  prophets;  at  the  second, 
which  was  the  principal  one,  passages  from  the 
gospels  ;  at  the  third,  parts  of  epistles ;  and 
during  the  fourth,  in  the  evening,  chapters  of 
the  Bible  were  read,  accompanied  with  but  a  few 
appropriate  remarks.  In  addition  to  this  the 
afternoons  were,  during  summer,  employed  in 
instructing  youths  in  the  catechism.  The  sermons 
were,  however,  short,  and  never  permitted  to 
exceed  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Some  of  the  brethren  administered  baptism  to 
adults  only,  but  the  majority  of  them  baptized 
in&nts.  Communion  was  received  four  times  a 
year.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  very 
strict,  the  brethren  not  considering  it  a  part  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  but  one  of  those  ordinances 
which,  being  contained  in  the  decalogue,  is  bind- 
ing for  ever  on  the  church.  They  had  four  days 
of  fast  in  the  year,  during  which  they  abstained 
rigidly  from  food,  at  least  till  the  evening,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  religious  exercises.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  there  were  also  extraordinary 
fasts,  in  cases  of  public  calamities,  or  of  the  afflic- 
tion of  particular  churches,  and  even  of  private 
individuals ;    as,    for   instance,    for  the  conver- 
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sion  of  a  hardened  sinner  excluded  from  the 
church,  &c. 

The  discipline  of  the  Bohemian  churches  was 
strictly  enforced  without  any  regard  of  persons, 
and  each  of  its  members,    whether  bishop  or 
acolyte,  great  nobleman  or  poor  peasant,  was 
equally  subject  to  its  rules.    It  had  three  degrees 
of  correction  :  first,  private  admonition  ;  second, 
public  reprehension  ;  and,  third,  exclusion  from 
the  church.     All  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tions were  obliged  mutually  to  reprove  the  faults 
and  omissions  of  one  another,  but  with  the  cha- 
rity becoming  Christians.     When  their  exhorta- 
tions failed  it  was  reported  to  the  pastor,  of  to 
one  of  the  elders,  who  tried  by  means  of  persua- 
sion to  amend  the  ways  of  the  erring  member. 
Did  his  persuasions  remain  fruitless,  the  sinner 
was  reproved  by  an  assembly  of  the  elders,  and 
excluded  from  communion  until  he  should  re- 
pent and  amend.     If  the  offence  which  he  had 
given  was  public,  he  was  reprimanded  before  the 
whole  congregation.     Did  the  sinner,  disregard- 
ing all  admonitions,  continue  in  his  wickedness, 
he  was  excommunicated  with  the  following  so- 
lemnities :  the  sinna*  was  called  before  the  whole 
congr^ation ;  his  sins,  as  well  as  the  ordinances 
of  God  against  them,  were  represented  to  him ; 
after  which  it  was  declared  to  him  that  his  sin 
w?is  bound,  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  church, 
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and  delivered  to  Satan.  All  the  congregation 
confirmed  that  sentence  by  a  solemn  amen,  pro- 
nounced with  many  tears  and  sighs.  The  ex- 
communicated person  was  conducted  out  of  the 
church,  and  the  congregation  prayed  that  God 
might  not  let  that  stray  sheep  perish,  but  bring 
it  soon  back  into  the  sheepfold  of  his  Son.  Hope 
of  return  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful  was 
never  withheld  from  any  sinner  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  excommunicated  persons,  who  were  always 
permitted  to  hear  the  sermons  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  were  encouraged  to  deserve  re-admission 
by  sincere  repentance,  and  the  truly  penitent 
and  amended  sinner  was  admitted  with  mani- 
festations of  great  joy  and  particular  charity  to- 
wards him. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren,  an  important  branch  of  the  Protestants 
of  Poland,  which,  however,  was  modified  in  many 
respects  after  their  union  with  the  Helvetian 
church  of  that  country,  particularly  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  mentioned  above.* 
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The  most  ejBicient  means  by  which  the  cause  Account  of  the 

Protest&nt  vcr- 

of  the  Reformation  was  everywhere  promoted,  and  sions  in  Po- 
the  most  powerful  weapon  with  which  it  com-   ^  * 
bated  Rome,  was  the  spreading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vernacular  tongues.     It  was  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Writ  into  those  languages  that 


*  Vide  page  305. 
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the  groundwork  of  the  Reformation  was  laid  in 
every  country,  and  the  Polish  Protestants  were 
not  remiss  in  the  execution  of  this  pious  labour. 

There  are  no  traces  of  a  Polish  version  of  the 
Scriptures  previously  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  can,  however,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Slavonian  version  of  Methodius  and  Cyrill  was 
known  and  used  amongst  those  churches  which 
had  preserved  the  national  mode  of  worship.* 
The  Slavonian  tongue,  in  w^hich  that  version  had 
been  effected,  and  which  is  considered  as  the 
mother-tongue  of  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  was 
at  that  time  much  better  understood  by  all  the 
branches  of  the  Slavonian  race,  the  Poles,  Bohe- 
mians, Russians,  &c.,  as  their  respective  idioms 
had  not  yet  been  formed  into  separate  and  defi- 
nite languages.  Be  it  as  it  may,  all  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  Scriptures  are  mentioned  in 
the  Polish  history  for  the  first  time  towards  the 
year  1370,  when  King  Casimir  the  Great  be- 
queathed a  copy  of  it  to  the  church  of  Gniezno. 
It  is  not,  howe:^erj  mentioned  iwhether  that  copy 
was  in  Latin  or  Polish  ;  we  incline  towards  the 
foqner  supposition,  because  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Polish  purposely  for  the  use  of 
Queen  Hedvige,  in  1399.t  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Bohemian  versions  made  by  the  Hussites 
circulated  in  Poland,  as  was  the  case  with  seve- 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  page  18.  f  Vide  vol.  i.  page  20, 
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tn\  books  published  by  them,*  although  that  cir- 
culation, at  a  time  previous  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  was  necessarily  limited. 

The  honour  of  having  published  the  first  Polish 
version  of  the  Scriptures  belongs  to  the  followers 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  having 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, endeavoured  by  all  means  to  spread  them 
in  his  own  states  and  in  Poland. t  For  that  pur- 
pose he  promoted  the  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  sacred  works  in  the  vernacular 
languages  of  those  countries,  and  called  to 
Konigsberg  several  learned  Poles  who  had  em- 
braced the  same  doctrines.  Amongst  them  was 
John  Seklucyan,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic 
preacher  at  Poznania.  Supported  by  the  prince, 
Seklucyan  published,  in  1551,  a  translation  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  prince,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Polish  Orthography  was  prefixed  to 
it.  In  1552  the  whole  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished by  the  same  author  at  the  same  place,  and 
dedicated  to  Sigismund  Augustus.  The  version 
was  made  not  from  the  Latin  Vulgata,  but  from 
the  Greek  original.  Besides  this  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Lutherans  had  never  any  Polish  ver- 


*  Vide  vol.  i.  page  65.   f  Vide  vol.  i.  page  168,  note. 
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sion  of  the  Scriptures,  but  made  use  of  that  of 
the  reformed  churches.  Although  Seklucyan 
has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  having  first  pub- 
lished the  Word  of  God  in  Polish,  and  of  having 
thereby  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
national  language  by  the  grammatical  rules  which 
he  added  to  his  version,  its  circulation  seems  to 
have  been  very  limited,  for  it  is  only  knoMrn  by 
the  account  vi^hich  some  bibliographers  have 
given  of  it.  The  first  Protestant  Bible  in  Poland, 
and  that  also  which  exercised  great  influence  on 
that  country,  is  certainly  the  one  known  under 
the  name  of  "  tlje  Bible  of  Brest."  This  version 
was  effected  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Nicholas 
Radziwill,  palatine  of  Vilna,  grand  general  and 
chancellor  of  Lithuania,  whose  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  we  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  mentioning,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  eminent  scholars  and  divines,  foreigners 
as  well  as  Poles.  The  principal  of  them  were 
the  celebrated  John  Laski,  Stancari,  Ochinus, 
Zacius,  Orsacius,  Lismanini,  Statorius,  Blan- 
drata,  Alciati,  Martinus  Krowicki,  Gregorius 
Pauli  of  Brzeziny,  Vitrelinus,  Trzecieski,  James 
of  Lublin,  &c.  The  Polish  style,  which  is  ex- 
cellent, was  probably  superintended  by  Trzecieski, 
Krowicki,  and  James  of  Lublin,  all  known  for  their 
excellence  and  purity  of  diction.  It  was  made 
at  a  time  when  the  anti-Trinitarian  opinions, 
which  disturbed  the  reformed  church  of  Poland, 
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had  not  yet  ripened  into  an  open  schism.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  translators  engaged  in 
that  great  work  afterwards  embraced  those  opi- 
nions, and  even  became  celebrated  as  leaders  of 
the  Socinian  sect.  The  translators  performed 
their  task  at  Pinczow,  a  town  belonging  to 
Olesnicki,  but  they  were  supported  by  Radziwill, 
at  whose  expense  it  was  printed  at  Brest,  and 
published  in  1563.*  It  is,  therefore,  generally 
known  under  the  names  of  "  the  Bible  of  Brest," 
"  of  Pinczow,"  or  "  of  Radziwill ;"  and  although 
it  was  adopted  by  all  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  particularly  by  those  of  Lithuania,  yet  seve- 
ral authors  consider  that  version  as  a  Socinian 
one.  Some  of  its  translators,  as  we  have  said, 
professed  the  doctrines  of  that  sect ;  and  Ringel- 
taube,  in  his  work  on  the  Polish  Bibles,  demon- 
strates that  it  is  tainted  with  Socinian  errors.f 
They  must,  however,  be  of  a  very  subtle  nature  if 
the  most  orthodox  reformed  churches  continued 
to  make  use  of  that  Bible  without  any  scruple. 
This  edition,  however,  became  very  rare,  as  the 
son  of  prince  Radziwill  having  turned  Romanist 
purchased  this  Bible,  as  well  as  many  other  Pro- 
testant books,  wherever  he  could  get  them,  and 
having  collected  in  that  way  a  large  number  for 


•  Vide  vol.  i.  page  309. 

-{-  RingeUaube  Nachricht  von  den  Polnischen  Bibeln.     8vo. 
Dantzic^  1744^  page  84^  and  following. 
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the  sum  of  five  thousand  ducats,  burnt  them  pul>- 
licly  in  the  market-place  of  Yilna  ;  an  auto  dafi 
^hich  several  Romanist  authors  extol  as  a  most 
Christian  and  pious  work.  Perhaps  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  copies  consequent  on  the  above- 
mentioned  auto  dafkj  perhaps  because  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  corrections  in  its  text  was  felt, 
the  reformed  churches  decided  at  the  synod  of 
Ozarow  (1600)  on  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
the  Scriptures,  entrusting  it  to  Martinus  Janicki, 
a  learned  and  pious  minister  of  that  confession, 
who  had  completed  a  new  version  of  the  whole 
Bible  from  the  original  tongues.  The  synod  of 
Belz  (1603)  repeated  that  decision,  and  that  of 
Baranow  (1604)  provided  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  impression,  and  commissioned  Symon 
Theophilus  Turnowski,  superintendent  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren  in  Grand  Poland,  and  Daniel 
Mikolsgewski,  Helvetian  minister  of  Radziejow, 
to  examine  for  that  purpose  the  version  of  Janicki. 
This  project,  however,  was  never  executed,  from 
causes  which  we  are  unable  to  explain ;  and  even 
the  manuscript  of  Janicki  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
In  1606  a  New  Testament  appeared  at  Dantzic, 
by  an  unknown  editor,  who  states  in  his  preface 
that  it  was  the  reprint  of  the  New  Testament  of 
the  Bible  of  Brest,  with  several  corrections. 
This  preface  shows,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Ringeltaube,  the  profound  learning  of  the  editor, 
and  his  great  acquaintance  with  the  theological 
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had  dared  to  publish  it,  and  ordering^  under  the 
writings  of  other  confessions.  It  was  reprinted 
(1632)  at  Konigsberg,  with  alterations  of  some 
expressions,  and  several  additions  taken  from  the 
Latin  version  of  Beza.  In  1632  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures were  published  at  Dantzic.  This  edition,  ac- 
cording to  the  dedication  by  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  Grand  Poland  to  prince  Christopher  Radziwill, 
as  well  as  that  which  the  prince  made  of  it  to  king 
Vladislav  the  Fourth,*  was  the  reprint  only  of  the 
Bible  of  Brest  (1563),  but  in  comparing  the  two, 
great  differences  will  be  found.  The  last  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  purity  and  correctness  of  the  Polish  style  are 
frequently  sacrificed  in  order  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  original  text.  Ringeltaube  considers  Paul 
Paliurus,  a  native  of  Momvia,  as  editor,  or  ra- 
ther translator,  of  that  Bible,  and  as  his  assist- 
ants, Mikolajewski  and  John  Turnowski.  Mr. 
Lukaszewicz,  however,  has  clearly  proved  that 
Paliurus,  who  did  not  even  possess  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Polish  language,  did  no  more 
than  promote  the  publication  by  his  exertions, 
and  that  it  was  remoulded  from  that  of  Brest  by 
the  two  last-named  individuals,  both  well  known 
by  their  literary  productions.  This  edition  became 
the  particular  object  of  Romanist  hatred,  and 
the  primate  Wenzyk  published  a  pastoral  letter, 
fulminating  invectives  against  the  heretics  who 

•  Vide  page  220. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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penalty  of  excommunication,  that  every  Roman 
Catholic  should,  in  case  he  got  a  copy  of  it, 
deposit  it  instantly  with  the  nearest  clergyman. 
To  this  pastoral  letter  was  added  a  prohibition, 
addressed  to  all  the  booksellers  and  printers,  to 
sell  or  reprint  this  Bible,  the  penalty  of  disobe- 
dience being  excommunication.  This  letter  con- 
cludes with  the  following  remarkable  words : 
"  Ccelerum  hoc  edicto  nostra  prohihitorio  Biblio- 
rum  Gedanensiunij  non  intendimusy  paeem  inter 
dissidentes  de  religione  turharcy  cum  aliud  sit 
dissidium  religionis  publicae  et  tolerandorum  scan^ 
dalorum  causa  tolerare  et  permittere,  aliud  vera 
dissidentesy  ne  in  nostram  potestatem  ecclesiasti- 
camy  se  ingerant  prohihere.^^  Thus  protesting  his 
intention  to  respect  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country,  which  inculcated  religious  peace,  he  de- 
clares as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  his 
church  the  publication  of  Scriptures  without  his 
authority  I  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  primate  for  the  zeal  which 
he  had  shown  on  that  occasion,  by  a  letter  dated 
29th  July  1634.  The  primate's  pastoral  was  not 
without  effect,  and  several  thousand  copies  were 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  injunction.* 

*  Besides  the  unpa|rdonable  crime  of  being  a  heretical  ver- 
sion, that  Bible  was  also  attacked  by  the  Romanists  on  account 
of  a  printer's  error,  committed  in  the  Ist  verse,  chapter  4th,  of 
St.  Matthew,  where  the  word  ''  do**  (to)  was  put  instead  of 
<*  od**  (of).  A  copy  of  that  rare  edition  is  found  in  the  library 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
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This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in 
1661,  without  any  variation,  and  in  1726  at 
Halle ;  its  New  Testament  at  Leipzic  in  1727, 
the  whole  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1738,  and  afterwards 
in  several  places  in  Germany,  and  it  is  now  in 
use  among  all  the  Protestants  of  Poland.* 

We  shall  describe  the  anti-Trinitarian  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  t  in  the  next  chapter,  which 


*  The  ftuthor  of  the  present  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
events  of  1830  in  many  literary  enterprizes :  among  them  was  a 
stereotype  Polish  Bible,  after  the  Dantzic  edition.  The  pro- 
cess  used  was  that  of  Lord  Stanhope,  which  the  author  intro'^ 
duced  into  his  native  land*  The  Psalms  of  David^  and  many 
other  works^  had  already  been  published  by  that  process* 

f  The  publication  of  Protestant  Bibles  in  Poland  greatly 
stimulated  the  Roman  Catholics  to  publish  their  own  versions. 
Thus^  in  1556,  a  New  Testament  was  published  at  CracoW|  by 
Szarfenberger,  a  celebrated  printer,  and,  in  1561,  the  whole 
Bible.  Szarfenberger  says,  in  his  dedication  to  the  king,  that  its 
translator  is  unknown,  but  that  he  had  employed  a  learned 
clergyman,  John  Leopolita,  to  revise  it.  This  circumstance 
gave  to  that  Bible  the  appellation  of  that  of  Leopolita.  Czepius, 
a  learned  Prussian^  believes  that  this  version  was  the  work  of 
a  Protestant  divine^  and  that  it  was  intrusted  to  the  revision  of 
Leopolita  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets. 
He  also  proves  that  it  was  not  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgata, 
but  from  a  Bohemian  version.  It  went  through  three  editions, 
the  last  in  1577.  The  learned  Jesuit,  Justus  Rabe,  a  native  of 
Cracow,  also  made  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible>  published  at 
Cracow  in  1617.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  version  approved  by 
the  papal  authority  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  Wuiek,  published  at 
Cracow  in  1599,  and  reprinted  many  times  afterwards. 

y2 
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will  contain  an  account  of  those  sectarians,  and 
now  notice  the  principal  Protestant  schools. 
Protestant  \ye  havc  sccn  that  several  general  synods,*  and 

schools  in  o  ./  ' 

Poland.  chiej9y  those  of  Piotrkow  (1578)  and  of  Thorn 

(1595),  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  general  high  school  for  all  the  Protestant 
confessions,  and  resolved  to  put  such  a  plan  into 
execution  by  means  of  a  fixed  tax  on  all  the 
land-owners  belonging  to  them.    This   resolu- 
tion, which  would  have  been  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Poland,  was  un- 
fortunately never  carried   into  effect,    probably 
from  the  adverse  circumstances  that  so  rapidly 
diminished  the  Protestant  congregations  during 
the  reign  of  Sigismund  the  Third.     The  univerr 
sity  of  Konigsberg  might  be  considered  in  some 
respects  as  the  Protestant  high  school  of  Poland. 
It  soon  ceased,  however,  to  exercise  over  that 
country  the  same  influence  which  it  had  during 
the  life-time    of  its    founder,    duke  Albert  of 
Prussia,  as  his  successors  were  not  actuated  by 
the  same  motives,  either  political  or  religious, 
which  had  guided  the  conduct  of  that  prince. 

The  Polish  Protestants  were  consequently 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  foreign  universities,  and 
chiefly  to  those  of  Germany  or  Holland,  in  order 
to  receive  that  theological  instruction  which  was 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  office  of  minis- 

—  ■     ■  ■  ■ i-n  -  - ^■^— ^^  _^,^ 

*  Vide  page  158. 
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ters  of  the  Gospel.  They  received,  however,  an^ 
education  preparatory  for  those  higher  studies  in 
the  schools  that  existed  in  several  parts  of  Poland, 
and  of  which  we  shall  give  our  readers  such 
account  as  we  were  able  to  collect  from  different 
sources. 

The  most  remarkable  of  those  schools,  which  also  Leszno. 
flourishes  at  the  present  day,  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  Leszno,  or  Lissa.    This  town  was  the  property 
of  the  family  of  Leszczynski,  to  whose  ancestor,  a 
Bohemian  grandee,  it  had  been  granted,  according 
to  the  Chronicles  of  Mieczyslav,  the  first  duke  of 
Poland,  as  early  as  965,  i.  e.  at  his  conversion  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Whether  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  it  is  well  known  that  the  family  of  Lesz- 
czynski was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential 
in  Poland,  and  that  after  having  occupied  during 
centuries  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  it  gave  a 
monarch  to  the  country  in  the  person  of  Stanis- 
lav  Leszczynski,  who,  though  twice  elected  king 
of  Poland,  could  never  maintain  himself  in  pos- 
session of  his  crown.     Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  the  sovereign  of  Lorraine,  and  proved  by 
the  virtues  and   noble  qualities  which   he  dis- 
played, how  unfortunate  it  was  for  Poland  to 
have  been  deprived  of  such  a  monarch.     It  is 
also  well  known  that  his  only  daughter,  Maria, 
was  the  queen  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.     We  have  ' 
had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  a  member 
of  that  illustrious  family,  Venceslav,  a  Leszno, 
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or  Leszczynski,  strenuously  defended   Huss  at 
the  council  of  Constance,*  and  also  the  bold 
manifestation  against  Rome  made  by  Raphael 
Leszczynski  at  the  diet  of  1552.     The  same 
Raphael    Leszczynski    having   embraced    Pro* 
testantism,  gave  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Leszno  to  the  Bohemian  brethren  (1550),  and 
established  there  a  school  in  1555,  vi^hich  v^as 
much    increased    by  his    descendant,   Andreas 
Leszczynski,  palatine   of  Brest,   in  Cuiavia,  in 
1604.     It  viras,  however,  only  a  kind  of  primary 
school,  but  when  Leszno  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  by  the  immigration  of  many  thousands 
of  industrious  Protestants,  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
Grand  Poland  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  being 
driven  from  their  native  land  by  the  persecution 
which  followed  after  the  battle  of  Weiszenberg, 
lost  by  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  was  elected 
king  of  Bohemia  in  1620,  its  owner,  Raphael  Lesz- 
czynski, palatine  of  Belsk,  established  (1628)  a 
higher  school  for  the  H  el  veto- Bohemian  confes- 
sion, and  endowed  it  with  great  munificence.  Be- 
sides the  ancient  languages,  there  were  taught  in 
that  school  universal  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, the  Polish  and  German  languages,  natural 
history,  and  other  sciences.    It  was  conducted  by 
men  of  the  most  eminent  learning,  as  Rybinski, 
Comenius,  Andreas  Wengierski,  the  great  natu- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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ralist  Johnstone,  and  several  others.  It  was 
frequented  by  Protestant  youths,  not  only  from 
every  part  of  Poland,  but  also  from  Prussia, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  even  Hungary ; 
and  justified  its  celebrity  by  an  excellent  or- 
ganization and  a  continuous  improvement  of  the 
method  of  instruction.  At  a  time  when  the 
academy  of  Cracow  and  the  Jesuits'  colleges  in 
Poland,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant schools  of  Germany,  kept  to  the  old 
methods  of  instruction,  calculated  only  to  waste 
the  precious  time  of  the  pupils,  the  professors  of 
Leszno  dared  to  open  a  new  road  on  that  im- 
portant field.    Comenius,*  who  acquired  celebrity 


*  John  Amos  Comenius  was  born,  in  1592,  at  Komna,  a  place 
in  Moravia,  whence  he  derived  his  name.     After  having  stu- 
died in  several  German  universities;  he  took  orders,  and  was 
appointed^  in  1618^  pastor  of  Fulnek,  a  town  in  his  native  land, 
and  master  of  a  school  there.     He  had  early  conceived  a  design 
to  introduce  a  new  method  of  teaching  languages ;  he  published 
acme  essays  for  this  purpose,  and  prepared  other  pieces  on  the 
same  subject,  which  were  destroyed  in  1621,  when  the  Spaniards 
plundered  his  library  after  having  taken  the  city.     The  out- 
lawry of  all  the  Protestant  ministers' of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
by  the  edict  of  1624,  compelled  Comenius  with  many  others  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  finally  to  retire 
to  Poland.     He  settled  at  Leszno,  where,  having  become  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  pastor  of  the  Bohemian  church,  he  pub- 
lished^  in  1631,  his  **  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata"  or  **  The  Gate 
of  Languages  unlocked,"  which  rapidly  gained  for  its  author  a 
prodigious  reputation ;  and   Bayle  is  right  in  sayings  that  had 

Comenius 
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over  all  Europe  by  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
methods  of  education,  composed  for  the  school 

Comenius  published  only  this  book  he  would  have  immortalized 
himself^  for  it  was  translated  and  published  during  his  life-time 
not  only  in  twelve  European  languages,  f>iz»  Latin,  Greek, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  German^  Swedish,  Dutch,  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Hungarian,  but  also  in  several  Asiatic,  as 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian.  We  may  add,  that  it  ought  like- 
wise to  establish  the  reputation  of  Leszno,  where  it  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  being  composed  for  the  use  of  its 
school.  The  reputation  which  Comenius  had  gained,  induced 
the  government  of  Sweden  to  offer  him  (1638)  a  commission  for 
regulating  anew  the  schools  of  that  kingdom.  Comenius  pre- 
ferred, however,  his  residence  at  Leszno,  but  promised  to  assist 
with  his  advice  those  whom  the  Swedish  government  should 
entrust  with  that  commission.  He  then  translated  into  Latin 
a  work  concerning  a  new  method  of  instructing  youths,  which 
he  had  written  in  Bohemian,  and  which  was  published  in  1639 
at  London,  under  the  title  "  Pansophus  Prodromusy"  of  which  an 
English  translation,  by  Jer.  Collier,  was  published  in  1651, 
entitled  *'  The  Forerunner  of  Universal  Learning."  This  in- 
creased his  reputation  so  much,  that  the  parliament  of  England 
invited  him  to  assist  in  the  reformation  of  the  schools  of  that 
country.  He  arrived  at  London  in  September  1641,  but  the 
civil  war  which  broke  out  in  Great  Britain  prevented  the  par- 
liament from  making  use  of  his  talents  in  the  projected  re- 
form. He  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  Lewis  de  Geer,  a  person  of  great  merit  and  influ- 
ence. He  arrived  there  in  August  16412,  and.  had  several 
conferences  with  the  chancellor,  Oxenstiema^  at  which  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  settle  at  Elbing^  in  Polish  Prussia^ 
and  compose  there  a  work  on  his  new  system  of  teaching.  At 
the  same  time,  a  considerable  stipend  was  settled  upon  him  by 
Lewis  de  Geer,  so  that  being  delivered  from,  the  drudgery  of 

teaching 
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of  Leszno  his  celebrated  work,  "  Janua  Lingua- 
rum  Reserata^^  which  greatly  facilitated  the  ac- 
quirement of  foreign  languages. 


teaching  a  school^  he  could  devote  his  whole  time  for  the  in- 
vention of  general  methods  of  facilitating  the  instruction  of 
youths.  Having  spent  at  Elbing  four  years  in  this  study,  he 
returned  to  Sweden  to  show  his  composition^  which  was  exa- 
mined by  three  commissioners^  and  declared  worthy  of  publi- 
cation when  complete.  He  spent  two  years  more  at  Elbing, 
and  then  returned  to  Leszno.  In  1650  he  made  a  journey  to 
the  court  of  Sigismund  Ragoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania^  where 
his  advice  was  desired  for  reforming  schools.  He  gave  this 
prince  instructions  for  regulating  the  college  of  Saros-Patak, 
pursuant  to  the  maxims  of  the  '*  Pansophus  Prodromus**  After 
a  residence  of  four  years  he  returned  to  Leszno^  and  super- 
intended its  schools  till  the  destruction  of  that  city,  which  we 
have  described  under  the  reign  of  John  Casimir.  .  He  fled  to 
Silesia,  and  after  having  wandered  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
settled  finally  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  (1671)  in  very  easy 
circumstances.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Come- 
nius  wrote  "  Synopsis  Physicce  ad  lumen  Divinum  ReformaicB" 
Amst.  1641,  published  in  English,  1652.  ^*  Porta  sapiential  Rese^ 
rata,  seu  nova  et  Compendiosa  Methodus  omnes  Artes  ac  scienttas 
addiscendiy'  Oxon,  1637;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works. 
His  deep  learning  could  not  defend  him  from  superstition,  and 
he  became  a  firm  believer  in  all  those  prophecies  which  circu- 
lated in  the  seventeenth  century  amongst  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  Bohemia^  and  Moravia^  about  the  approach  of  the 
millennium^  revolutions,  the  ruin  of  anti-christ  (i.  e.  the  pope),: 
&c.,  and  which  were  the  result  of  imaginative  minds^  exalted  by 
severe  persecution.  He  collected  and  published  at  Amsterdam, 
(1657,)  in  a  work  entitled  "  Lux  tn-Tenehris,"  the  Visions  of 
Drabitius,    a  Moravian;    Kotterus,  a  Silesian,  and  Christina 

Ponia 
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Johnstone,^  a  Pole  of  Scotch  descent,  composed 
for  the  same  school  a  manual  of  universal  histoi'y, 
which  he  published  at  Leszno  in  1639. 

Poniatowski^  (a)  a  Polish  lady,  who  predicted  the  speedy  over- 
throw  of  RoDumisin,  and  the  destruction  of  Austria  by  Sweden^ 
Cromwell  and  Ragoczy.  This  work  injured  him  considerably 
in  the  eyes  uf  many  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  strongly 
attacked  by  a  Protestant  Pole^  Nicolas  Amoldus,  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Franecker^  who  not  only  wrote 
against  it  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  but  answered  also  an  apology 
for  the  same  put  forward  by  Comenius. 

*  John  Johnstone  was  born  in  1603,  at  Szamotuly  or  Sambter, 
in  Great  Poland^  from  Simon  Johnstone,  descended  from  the 

Johnstones 

(a)  Christina  Poniatowski  was  daughter  of  Julian  Poniatowski, 
a  Polish  noble,  who  from  a  Roman  Catholic  monk  had  become 
a  Protestant  minister.  He  was  rector  of  the  school  of  Boles- 
lavice  in  1617,  and  is  author  of  several  treatises  on  divinity, 
metaphysics,  and  astronomy.  He  became  known  particularly 
by  his  mystical  dissertation,  entitled  **  An  Angeli  et  Calestes 
perfecte  Deum  in  sua  essentia  qualis  est  cognoscant  ?"  Having 
became  a  widower,  he  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  entrusted 
his  daughter,  aged  16,  td  the  care  of  the  baroness  Engelking 
von  Zelking,  a  lady  of  high  rank.  She  entered  the  house  of  that 
lady  in  October  1627,  and  a  month  afterwards  she  had  several 
extasies,  during  which  she  saw  very  extraordinary  things^ 
which  alluded  to  her  church  and  its  future  restoration,  by  the 
destruction  of  its  enemies  and  persecutors.  She  had  similar 
visions  from  time  to  time  during  the  years  1628  and  1629,  and 
the  last  of  them  on  the  21st  January  of  that  year,  after  which 
she  appeared  for  some  time  dead ;  but  having  recovered,  she 
was  no  longer  troubled  ¥rith  them.  In  1632  she  married 
Daniel  Werther^  who  had  been  tutor  of  Frederic  Henry,  son  of 
Frederic  king  of  Bohemia,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  prince 
Rupert     She  died  in  1644. 
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The  mosi  prospeiM^  period  of  Leszno  was  the 
reign  of  YladislaY  the  Fourth,  during  which  it 
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Jdlaistones  of  Craigboume  in  Scotland*  He  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  Ostrorog  in  1611,  and  passed  to  that  of  Beuten  on  the 
Oder  in  1614.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1617,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  which  he  left  again  in  1619,  to  continue  his 
studies  at  Thorn.  In  1622,  he  went  to  England  and  thence  to 
Scotland,  where  he  continued  to  study  till  1625,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  same  year  he  undertook 
to  superintend  the  education  of  two  sons  of  Count  Kurzbach, 
and  remained  with  them  at  Leszno  till  1628,  when  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  after  having  resided  at  several  of  its  universities^ 
arrived  in  1629  atFranecker,  where  he  continued  for  a  year  study- 
ing medicine.  He  prosecuted  the  same  studies  at  Leyden,  Lon- 
don, and  Cambridge.  Having  returned  to  Poland,  he  left  it 
again  as  tutor  of  two  young  noblemen,  Boguslav  Leszczynski 
and  Vladislav  Dorohostayski,  with  whom  he  revisited  Leyden 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  diploma  of  a  doctor  o£ 
medicine,  after  which  he  continued  to  travel  with  his  pupils 
through  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  returned  to  Poland  towards 
the  end  of  1636.  The  next  year  he  married,  but  having  soon  after- 
wards lost  his  wife,  he  married  again,  (1 638),  and  from  that  mar- 
riage had  several  children.  In  1642,  the  universities  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  and  of  Leyden  offered  him  chairs  of  medicine* 
but  he  declined  their  offers,  preferring  to  reside  in  his  country, 
where  he  lived  at  Leszno,  as  physician  to  his  former  pupil, 
Boguslav  Leszczynski.  The  wars  which  agitated  Poland, 
1655-60,  compelled  him  to  leave  it,  and  he  retired  to  Silesia, 
where,  having  purchased  an  estate  called  Siebendorf,  near  Lieg- 
nitz,  he  remained  till  his  death  (1675).  His  body  was  trans- 
ferred to  Leszno  and  buried  there.  His  principal  works  are : 
^'  Thaumatograpkia  Naturalis  in  10  Classes  Divisa"  &c.  Am- 
sterdami,  1632,  1633,  1661,  and  1666;  '<  Historia  Universalis 
Civilis  et  Ecclesiastica,**  &c.  ab  orbe  condito  ad  1633,  Leyden, 

1663 
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acquired  a  European  reputation.  There  was  also 
a  printing-office,  from  which  issued  many  impor- 
tant works  in  Polish,  Bohemian,  German,  and 
Latin,  which  was  also  provided  with  Greek  and 
Hebrew  types.    The  literary  establishments  of 


1633  and  1638,  Amst.  1644,  Francfort,  1672,  continued  till  that 
year;   **  De  Natures  Constantia"  &c.   Amst.  1632,  transl.  in 
Engl,  and  publ.  at  London  1657,  under  the  title  *'  The  History 
of  the  Constancy  of  Nature  ;"  wherein,  by  comparing  the  latter 
ages  with  the  former,  it  is  maintained  that  the  world  does  not 
universally  decay,  &c.  "  Sy sterna  Dendrologicum  LesznoT  1646. 
'*  Hut.  Naturalis  de  Piscibus  et  cetis"  Francfort,  1646.  "De  Qua- 
drupedibuSf  avibus,  Piscibus,  Insectis  et  SerpenlibuSf"  &c.  Franc- 
forti,  1650,  2  vols.  This  edition  is  much  prized  on  account  of  the 
plates,  executed  by  the  celebrated  Merian.    "  Idea  Medicime 
Universe  Practicce"&c.  Ams.  1652, 1664,  Leyden,  1655.  "Hist. 
Naturalis  de  Insectis,"  Francf.  1653.  ^'Hist.  Nat.  Animalium  cum 
Figuris,"  1657,  2  vols.  fol.  transl.  into  Engl,  and  publ.  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1678,  under  the  title  "  A  Description  of  Four-footed 
Beasts,"  illustrated  by  copper-plates,  &c.   "  NotUia  Regni  Vege- 
talis,"  Lipsi«,  1661.  '*  Dendrogrqfia  sen  Hist.  Nat.  de  Arbortbus 
etjructibus.     Syntagma  Medicime,**  Jenae,  1674.     '"  Idea  Hy- 
gieineSf  Recensita^  Jense,  1674.  "  Notitia  Regni  Mineralis,*'  Lip- 
sise,  1661.  **DeFestis  Hebraorum  et  Grascorum"  Breslaw,  1660. 
**  Polyhistor  seu  Rerum  ab  ortu  Universi  ad  nostra  usque  tempora 
per  Asiam,  Europam,  Africam  et  Americam  in  Sacris  et  Prqfanis 
gestarum  succincta  et  Methodica  enarratio,"  Jens,  1660,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  same  work,  ibid,  vide  '*  Niceran  MSmoires,'* 
vl.  xli,  Nouveau  Supplement,  k  Morcri,  vol.  ii« 

The  number  of  books  which  we  have  enumerated  here,  and 
which  were  much  esteemed  in  their  time,  shews  the  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  our  countryman,  who  was  not  surpassed,  if  even 
equalled  in  learning,  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
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Leszno  were  involved  in  the  lamentable  destruc- 
tion of  that  town  in  1656  (which  we  have  de- 
scribed), and  during  some  years  there  was  no 
school.  The  Protestants  of  Grand  Poland,  how- 
ever, assembled  at  the  synod  of  Parcice,  re- 
solved to  rebuild  it  by  subscription.  Although 
this  resolution  was  jiow  much  more  difficult  to  be 
put  into  execution,  as  the  family  of  Leszczynski 
had  passed  to  Romanism,  the  Protestant  land- 
owners of  Grand  Poland  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Leszno  succeeded  by  their  united  efforts  in  re- 
opening a  school  in  1663,  to  which  was  annexed 
a  clerical  seminary.  Yet  was  the  state  of  this 
school  very  inferior  to  that  which  it  had  been 
previously  to  the  disaster  of  1 656,  because  a  great 
part  of  its  property  was  lost,  and  the  Protestant 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  were 
generally  ruined  by  war  and  persecution.  The 
town  of  Leszno,  however,  gradually  recovered  its 
prosperity  by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Lesz- 
czynski, who,  although  they  had  passed  to  Ro*- 
manism,  were  far  from  persecuting  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  on  their  possessions,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, used  all  their  influence  to  shelter  them 
from  the  oppression  of  the  clergy.  The  prospe- 
rity of  the  town,  moreover,  had  naturally  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  state  of  the  school.  During 
the  commotions  produced  in  Poland  by  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  the  inhabitants  of  Leszno  warmly 
espoused  the  interest  of  their  hereditary  lord 
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king  Stanislav  Leszczynski,  which  drew  on 
them  the  resentment  of  his  adversary  king  An^ 
gustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  allies  the  Rus- 
sians, who  burnt  the  town  in  1707.  Two  years 
afterwards  it  was  visited  by  the  plague,  which  did 
great  ravages  amongst  the  inhabitants.  A  few 
years  afterwards  the  town,  as  .well  as  the  Protes- 
tant church  and  school,  were  rebuilt,  and  the 
school  was  re*opened  after  many  diflSculties ; 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Leszno  resolved,  at  a 
synod  held  in  that  town  on  the  18tb  April  1717, 
to  maintain  at  their  expense  four  teachers,  on 
condition  that  the  Protestant  nobles  of  Grand 
Poland  should  support  a  fifth.  In  1738  Leszna 
was  acquired  by  the  family  of  the  princes  Sul- 
kowski,  who  proved  to  it  as  kind  and  useful 
patrons  as  the  Leszczynskis  had  been.  The 
school  gradually  improved  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  several  rectors  of  the  family  of  Cassius ; 
but  this  institution,  which  is  now  the  best  of  all 
Poland,  and  not  inferior  to  any  in  Germany,  owes 
its  present  state  of  prosperity  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  late  owner  of  Leszno,  prince  Anthony 
Sulkowski  ;*  who,  after  a  brilliant  military  career 

*  We  hope  that  a  short  notice  of  the  life  of  that  distin- 
guished individual^  to  whose  exertions  the  principal  Protestant 
literary  establishments  in  Poland  owe  so  much,  will  not  be  here 
out  of  place ;  and  the  author  seizes  this  opportunity  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented  friend, 
whose  sympathies  have  cheered  the  most  trying  moments  of  his 

exile^ 
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in  the  service  of  his  country,  exchanged  it  for  the 
retirement  of  a  private  life  in  the  midst  of  his 


exile,  and  whose  loss  will  ever  be  deeply  felt  by  him.     Prince 
Anthony  Sulkowski,  son  of  prince  Sulkowski^  palatine  of  Ea- 
lisE^  was  bom  at  Leszno  in  1785.  After  having  receired  an'ex- 
cellent  education^  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  University  oi 
Gottingen,  he  was  on  his  travels  when  the  success  of  the  French 
emperor  in  Prussia  raised  in  the  Polish  nation  a  hope  of  reco- 
vering their  independence.     Sulkowski  hastened  from  Paris, 
where  at  that  time  he  was,  and  having  returned  to  his  native 
land  towards  the  end  of  1806,  was  immediately  nominated  by 
Napoleon  colonel  of  the  first  Polish  r^meitt  which  was  to  be 
raised^     The  {enthusiasm  for  the  national  cause  was  so  great 
that  it  enabled  Sulkowski  to  perform  his  task  with  such  a  rapi- 
dity, that  on  the  23d  of  February  of  the  following  year  (1807) 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  the  fortified  town  of  Dirshau  at  the 
head  of  his  newly  levied  regiment.    He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,    by  which  a  part  of  Poland  was  restored  under  the 
name  of  the  grand  dclchy  of  Warsaw.    In  1808^  when  several 
detachments  of  the  newly  created  Polish  army  were  ordered  to 
Spain,  the  regiment  of  prince  Sulkowski  was  comprised  amongst 
them ;  and  although  he  had  been  married  but  a  few  months  to 
£ve  Kicki,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  to 
whom  he  had  been  attached  from  his  early  youth,  and  could 
easily  have  procured  a  dispensation  from  that  arduous  service, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  join  his  companions  in  arms.  Arrived 
in  the  Peninsula,   he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Almonacid  and  Occanna,  as  well  as  by  his  defence  of  Toledo. 
When  Malaga  was  taken  by  the  French,  prince  Sulkowski  was 
made  governor  of  that  town,  and  notwithstanding  the  universal 
hatred  which  animated  the  Spaniards  against  the  invading 
armies,  he  succeeded  by  his  conduct  in  gaining  the  affection  of 
its  inhabitants.     He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-gene- 
ral, 
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family,  leaving  it  only  when  it  was  required  by 
the  common  interests  of  his  countrymen.     Yet 

ral,  and  returned  to  his  country  in  1810,  where  he  remained 
till  the  memorable  campaign  of  1812,  in  which  he  commanded 
a  brigade  of  cavalry^  took  a  part  in  the  principal  battles,  and 
was  severely  wounded  during  the  retreat.  Having  recovered 
from  his  wounds^  and  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, he  joined  the  Polish  army  under  prince  Ponia- 
towski^  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  at  the  head  of  a 
division  of  cavalry.  It  was  after  this  battle  that  he  was  thrown 
into  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  in  which  his  strict  honour 
and  integrity  were  shown  to  great  advantage.  A  few  days 
after  the  death  of  prince  Poniatowski  he  was  nominated  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon  chief  commander  of  the  remnant  of  the  Polish 
corps,  which,  notwithstanding  its  great  losses,  had  stiU  pre- 
served all  its  standards  and  artillery.  This  command  was  given 
to  Sulkowski  at  the  general  request  of  his  countrymen,  not- 
withstanding his  youth  (he  was  then  twenty-nine  years)  and 
the  presence  of  several  older  generals.  The  Polish  troops, 
exasperated  by  long  suffering  and  weary  of  fighting  for  a  cause 
which,  as  it  had  not  promoted  that  of  their  country,  and  had 
now  become  entirely  separate  from  it,  threatened  to  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  mercenaries,  loudly  urged  their  chief  to  re* 
turn  home,  particularly  as  their  then  lawful  sovereign,  the  king 
of  Saxony,  had  remained  at  Leipsic  at  the  desire  of  Napoleon 
himself.  He  reported  the  case  to  the  emperor,  who  promised 
to  give  an  answer  in  a  week ;  this  satisfied  the  troops,  and  the 
march  towards  the  Rhine  continued ;  but  when  the  fixed  term 
had  elapsed  and  the  expected  decision  was  not  given,  the  ex- 
citement amongst  the  Poles  became  so  violent,  and  their  ac- 
cusations against  prince  Sulkowski  of  being  ready  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  views  of  his  personal  ambition  so  loud,  that  in 
order  to  engage  them  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  dominions,  he  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  in  no 

case 
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the    occupations   to  which  he   devoted   himself 
during  this  retreat,  if  not  so  conspicuous  as  those 


case  whatever  would  he  pass  the  Rhine.  This  solemn  promise 
allayed  the  excitement  of  the  troops,  and  they  continued  their 
march.  When  they  had  arrived  at  a  place  called  Schluchtern, 
the  emperor,  passing  before  the  Polish  corps,  called  Sulkowski, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Poles  wished  to  leave 
him  ?  "  Yes,  sire,"  answered  the  prince,  "  they  beseech  your 
majesty  to  authorise  them  to  return  to  their  homes,  as  their 
number  is  already  too  insignificant  to  be  of  any  value  to 
your  majesty."  The  French  emperor  objected  to  it ;  and  hav- 
ing assembled  the  Poles,  delivered  to  them  one  of  those 
speeches  by  which  he  knew  so  well  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldier,  and  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  wonted  effect. 
The  Polish  troops,  exalted  by  the  imperial  speech,  forgot  all 
their  former  resolutions,  and  promised  to  follow  Napoleon  to  the 
last.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  cruel  the  position  of 
prince  Sulkowski  was  rendered  by  this  unforeseen  circum- 
stance ;  he  was  placed  in  the  painful  alternative,  either  of  not 
adhering  to  the  word  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  his 
companions  in  arms  not  to  pass  the  Rhine  in  any  case  what- 
ever, or  of  sacrificing  at  so  young  an  age  all  his  views  of  ambi- 
tion and  glory  (for  the  emperor  Napoleon,  notwithstanding 
his  reverse  at  Leipsic,  had  still  a  great  chance  of  restoring  his 
fortunes),  and,  what  was  more  important,  exposing  himself  to 
the  various  comments  to  which  his  conduct  would  become  un- 
avoidably subject  in  such  a  case.  He  chose,  however,  the  latter 
course,  thinking  that  there  could  be  no  compromise  with  a 
word  pledged  in  such  a  solemn  and  explicit  manner  as  his  had 
been,  notwithstanding  that  his  countrymen,  who  were  not 
bound  by  a  similar  pledge,  had  changed  their  resolution.  He 
requested,  therefore,  and  obtained  the  permission  of  the  em- 
peror, to  return  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  the  king  of  Saxony, 
whose  fate  was  at  that  time  unknown,  and  left  the  French  array, 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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which  he  had  followed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  were  neither  less  valuable  nor  useful  to  his 


accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his  staff  who  shared  his  resolu- 
tion. Having  learned  that  his  monarch  was  a  prisoner  at  Ber- 
lin, he  addressed  to  him  from  Leipsic  a  letter^  requesting  a 
discharge  for  himself  and  the  officers  who  had  accompanied 
him,  and  soon  afterwards  he  obtained  from  the  allied  monarchs 
permission  to  join  his  family.  It  is  but  fair  to  add^  that  justice 
was  rendered  by  his  countrymen  to  his  conduct. — ^New  hopes 
were  raised  for  Poland  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  by  the  em- 
peror Alexander.  Prince  Sulkowski  was  called  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  Polish  army,  and  he  gladly  joined  in  a  service 
where  he  expected  to  be  useful  to  his  country.  Although  the 
congress  of  Vienna  did  not  realize  the  hopes  which  had  been 
entertained}  of  ^eing  Poland  restored  to  a  state  of  independence, 
it  erected  a  small  portion  of  its  ancient  dominions  into  a  con* 
stitutiohal  kingdom^  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  as  king 
of  Poland.  This  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
the  Polish  patriots  to  uphold  that  imperfect  creation^  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  stipulation  to  grant  national  institutions  to  those 
parts  of  ancient  Poland  which  remained  provinces  of  Russia^ 
Prussia^  and  Austria,  held  out,  in  some  respects,  a  prospect  of 
the  entire  restoration  of  that  country.  Prince  Sulkowski  there- 
fore entered  the  service  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  was  nominated 
adjutant-general  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  But  as  the  new 
kingdom  was  soon  abandoned  to  the  tyrannical  caprices  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine^  Sulkowski  demanded  his  discharge, 
frankly  stating  to  the  emperw  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  do  so.  The  emperor,  however,  requested  Sulkowski  to  re- 
main, declaring  that  the  circumstances  he  complained  of  were 
but  temporary,  and  that  he  would  amend  them.  Sulkowski, 
who  was  obliged  on  account  of  his  duties  to  visit  St.  Peters- 
burgh  several  times,  and  received  the  greatest  marks  of  kind- 
ness from  the  emperor  Alexander,  insisted  on  leaving  the  ser- 
vice, 
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countrymen.  He  undertook  himself  the  super- 
intendence of  the  school  of  Les;sno,  and,  sparing 
neither  fatigue  nor  expense  for  its  improvement, 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
equal  to  that  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Leszczynskis.  The  school  is  now  divided 
into  six  classes,  where  the  pupils  are  taught  reli- 

vice^  and,  afler  many  refusals^  obtained  his  discharge  in  1818. 
After  that  time  he  settled  in  his  castle  of  Reisen^  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leszno^  and  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  family, 
which^  since  the  loss  of  his  accomplished  and  virtuous  princess 
(1824),  devolved  entirely  on  himself,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  his  tenants  and  dependants.  A  new  career,  more^ 
over,  was  thrown  open  to  his  patriotism  when  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen,  where  Leszno  is  situated,  received  a  provincial  re- 
presentation, of  which  he  was  created  a  hereditary  member,  as 
possessor  of  an  entailed  property,  called  in  Poland  "  Ordinatio.**  (a) 
He  presided  over  the  assembled  states  of  his  province,  and 
was  created  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  of  Prussia. 
This  placed  him  in  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  position  between 
the  monarch  and  the  provincial  states,  the  deputies  from  which 
justly  complained  of  the  various  and  constant  encroachments 
made  by  the  government  on  the  nationality  of  the  province, 
the  conservation  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  Enjoying  the  confidence  of  both  parties,  he  succeeded, 
by  his  firmness  in  defending  the  privileges  of  nationality,  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  whilst  the  monarch 
rendered  justice  to  his  moderation  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  arduous  duties.  He  kept,  however,  aloof  as  much  as  he  could 

from 

(a)  There  are  a  few  properties  of  that  kind  in  Poland,  which 
can  be  neither  created  nor  abolished  without  the  assent  of  the 
supreme  legislature  in  the  country. 

z2 
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gion,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ;  the  Polish, 
German,  and  French  languages  and  literature ; 
mathematics,  natural  history  and  philosophy, 
geography  and  history,  drawing  and  music.  As 
it  is  now  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  youth,  a  clergyman  of  that  con- 
fession is  attached  to  the  college  for  their  reli- 
gious instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about 
three  hundred,  and  each  of  them  had  in  the  late 
prince  a  paternal  friend,  who  was  always  ready 
to  give  advice,  assistance,  and  liberal  support,  to 
those  who  needed  and  deserved  it  by  their  be- 
haviour, and  his  influence  was  constantly  em- 
ployed to  promote  their  views  after  they  had 
quitted  college.  Sulkowski  was  indeed  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  enlightened  views  entertained 
now  by  the  most  distinguished  Roman  Catholics 
of  our  country,  by  whom,  to  our  knowledge, 
difference  of  religion  was  never  considered  when 
it  mattered  to  serve  their  countrymen. 


from  public  affairs,  devoting  his  time  to  the  useful  occupations 
which  we  have  described  in  this  note.  A  premature  death  cut 
short  his  useful  career,  on  the  14th  April  1835,  and  plunged 
his  family  into  profound  grief^  and  all  those  who  had  known 
him,  eitTier  personally  or  by  reputation ;  but  by  none  was  this 
loss  more  acutely  felt  than  to  the  school  of  Leszno,  which  was 
so  much  indebted  to  him.  Professors  and  pupils  attended  his 
funeral^  and  deposited,  with  a  pathetic  speech  of  the  rector,  a 
wreath  on  the  coffin  of  their  benefactor,  whose  memory  will 
long  live  in  their  grateful  hearts. 
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The  Bohemian  brethren  had  also  a  higher 
school  at  Kozminek,  established  as  early  as  1553, 
which  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  great  reputation, 
particularly  when  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sym.TheophilusTumowski  (whom  we  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  mentioning)  and  Stanislav 
Grzebski,  a  celebrated  mathematician.  It  dwin- 
dled down,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  into  a  primary  school,  of  which 
the  Bohemian  brethren  possessed  several  in 
Grand  Poland ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Poznania, 
Barcin,  Ostrorog,  Wieruszew,  Lobzenica,  &c. 
The  instruction  given  in  such  schools  consisted, 
in  addition  to  religion,  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
n^etic,  and  Polish  grammar,  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  and  in  some  places  German. 

The  Helvetian  confession,  which  prevailed  in 
Little  Poland,  had  fourteen  higher  schools  in 
that  province,  including  the  palatinate  of  Russia, 
Volhynia,  and  Podolia.  The  principal  of  them 
were  that  of  Cracow,  Dubiecko,  Paniowce,  Lubar- 
tow,  Secymin,  Bychawa,  Chmielnik,  Turobin, 
Oksza,  Krylow,  Lancut,  Belzyeco,  and  Czortkow. 
The  most  celebrated  were  the  schools  of  Dubiecko 
and  Lubartow.  This  last-named,  established  and 
supported  by  Firley,  palatine  of  Cracow,  enjoyed 
for  some  time  an  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
was  frequented  by  many  Romanist  youths.  But 
all  these  schools  had  only  temporary  prosperity, 
and  were  soon  ruined  by  the  want  of  permanent 
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endowments,  the  voluntary  contributions  by  which 
they  were  supported  diminishing  or  ceasing, 
as  those  who  paid  them  relapsed  into  Roman- 
ism, f  n  several  places  the  descendants  of  those 
wealthy  noblemen  who  had  founded  colleges 
abolished  them  after  their  return  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Thus  the  school  of  Paniowce, 
in  Red  Russia,  founded  by  John  Potocki,  pala- 
tine of  BratzlaWy  and  which  must  have  been  im- 
portant, as  it  bore  the  appellation  of  an  academy, 
and  possessed  a  printing-office,  was  abolished 
after  the  death  of  its  founder  by  his  son,  who 
returned  to  Romanism.  Several  of  those  learned 
establishments,  as  for  instance,  Lubartow,  Chmiel- 
nik,  &c.  degenerated,  moreover,  into  anti-Trini- 
tarian schools.  There  were  also  many  primary 
schools  in  the  same  province ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, every  congregation  of  some  importance  pos- 
sessed one. 

The  Helvetian  church  possessed  several  schools 
of  a  higher  description  in  Lithuania,  chiefly  esta- 
blished and  supported  by  the  Protestant  branches 
of  the  family  of  the  princes  Radziwill.  There 
were  such  schools  at  Brest,  Siemiatycze,  Vilna, 
Szydlow,  Birze,  Kieydany,*  and  Sluck  ;  of  these, 
the  two  last-named  only  endured  to  our  times, 
liaving  been  endowed  by  their  founders,  the 
Radziwills,  with  considerable  estates,  and  shel- 

*  Kieydany  was  peopled  chiefly  by  Scotch  emigrants. 
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tered  from  Romanist  persecution  by  the  influence 
of  that  powerful  family  which,  even  when  profes- 
ising  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  continued  to 
protect  and  to  show  much  kindness  to  the 
foundations  of  their  ancestors.  In  1804,  the 
school  department  of  the  university  of  Vilna,  com- 
prehending all  the  provinces  torn  from  Poland, 
received  a  new  organization  from  prince  Czarto- 
ryski,  who  waa  nominated  by  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der curator,  i.  e.  supreme  director  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  introduced  into  it  a  system  of  public 
education  not  inferior  to  that  established  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Instruction  was  communicated 
in  the  Polish  language,  whereby  the  Polish  nation- 
ality was  preserved  under  the  dominion  of  Russia;  * 
The  above-mentioned  schools  of  Kieydaiiy  and 
Sluck  were  largely  benefited  by  this  organization, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  considerably 
enlarged,  and  received  additional  incomes  by  a 
permanent  annual  grant  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  educational  department. 

The  school  of  Sluck  is  still  in  existence  ;  but 
that  of  Kieydany,  which  had  flourished  during  t^o 
centuries,  and  withstood  all  the  Romanist  perse- 
cutions, was  abolished  in  1824,  under  the  follow- 
ing melancholy  circumstances : — lii  l82fd,  the 
Russian  senator,  Nottossilzofl^,  ^ho  v^as  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  thef  ciiril  etSkifi  of 
Lithuania  tinder  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
began  by  different  vexatious  measures  to  oppress 
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the  learned  establishments  of  that  province,  which 
created  great  excitement  amongst  the  pupils,  and 
was  far  from  being  allayed  by  the  severities  with 
which  the  boyish  manifestations  of  discontent 
were  punished^  and  the  inquisitorial  proceedings 
applied  to  the  university  of  Vilna  and  the  schools 
of  its  department.  A  secret  circular  was  sent  to 
all  the  rectors  of  colleges  and  schools,  enjoining 
them  to  watc:h  the  libellous  writings  which  the 
pupils  might  compose  against  the  above-mentioned 
measures,  and  to  report  them  to  the  authorities. 
It  happened  that  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mole- 
son,  Protestant  minister  and  rector  of  the  school 
of  Kieydany,  a  spirited  lad  of  seventeen,  disco- 
vered by  chance  amongst  the  papers  of  his  father 
the  above-mentioned  circular,  and,  provoked  by  it, 
resolved  to  play  a  trick  on  the  authorities  by  com- 
posing and  placarding  some  libels,  of  which  he 
would  have  otherwise  never  thought.  Conjointly 
with  some  students,  they  composed  and  stuck  on 
the  walls  of  some  houses  a  silly  libel  against  the 
Grand  Duke,  full  of  abuse,  and  ending  with  the 
words,  "  He  shall  not  escape  from  us." 

NowossilzofF  himself  proceeded  to  Kieydany,  in 
order  to  investigate  this  affair :  the  authors  of 
the  libel  were  soon  discovered ;  and  the  case  was 
submitted  to  a  court-martial,  which  condemned 
Moleson  and  another  boy  of  his  age  called  Tyr, 
for  an  offence  which  would  have  been  punished 
everywhere  else  with  a  schoolboy's  correction^  to 
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perpetual  labour  in  the  mines  of  Nerchinsk, 
in  Siberia,  and  the  sentence  was  immediately 
executed.  The  college  of  Kieydany  was  abolished 
by  an  ukase,  and  all  its  pupils  prohibited  from 
being  admitted  into  any  public  school.  Prince 
Gallitzin,  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Rus- 
sia, endeavoured  to  counteract  the  barbarous 
ordinance  which  deprived  of  education  about  two 
hundred  youths,  innocent  even  of  the  puerile 
trespass  of  their  hot-brained  comrade,  but  his 
honest  intentions  were  foiled  by  the  influence  of 
NowossilzofF. 
The  press  was  certainly  the  most  formidable  Protestant 

typ<^;raphie8  in 

weapon  with  which  the  Reformation  assailed  the  Poland. 
church  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  probable  that  without 
its  assistance  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  not  have  attained  to  better  success 
than  that  of  Wicliffand  Huss,  who  had  not  the 
advantage  of  that  valuable  assistance.  It  is  true 
that  the  press  is  as  powerful  an  engine  for  the 
propagation  of  error  as  of  truth  ;  still,  as  the  lat- 
ter has  nothing  to  lose  from  publicity,  but  gains 
by  being  universally  examined,  it  gave  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  Protestants.  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Poland  immediately  after 
its  invention,  and  a  Latin  work  was  printed  at 
Cracow  as  early  as  1465.*  We  do  not  know  of 
any  work  printed  in  Poland  from  that  time  till 


''Jokannis  de  turre  Qremata,  Explanatio  in  Psalterium,*'  &c. 
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1491,  when  Swiantopelk  Fiol  printed  at  Cracow 
a  book  of  prayers  in  Slavonian,  with  Cyrillick 
letters.  This  Fiol  was  obliged,  as  we  have  else- 
where said,*  to  leave  Cracow  for  some  time  on  ac- 
count of  his  Hussite  opinions  ;  and  there  are  some 
traces  of  his  having  printed  works  of  an  anti- 
Romanist  tendency.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Haller,  a  citizen  of  Cracow, 
established  the  first  regular  book  trade,  employing 
at  first  foreign  presses,  namely,  those  of  Leipsic  and 
Nuremberg,  but  afterwards  establishing  his  own 
printing-oflSce  at  Cracow.  Haller  rendered  great 
services  to  the  progress  of  literature  in  Poland,  by 
publishing  himself  many  works,  and  by  supporting 
with  advances  in  money  and  types  other  printers, 
so  that  many  new  printing-offices  were  soon 
opened  at  Cracow.  The  first  Polish  book,  a  Life 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  by  St.  Bonaventura, 
translated  by  Opec,  was  printed  at  Cracow,  in 
1522,  by  Victor  ;  and  in  1636,  the  Catechism  of 
Luther  was  also  published  in  Polish.  We  have 
seen  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  esta- 
blished in  Poland  in  1539,t  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance, and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to 
enslave  it  proved  abortive.  In  the  year  1550, 
printing  was  rapidly  developing  its  progress, 
being  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  Reformation. 
Printing  establishments  sprang  up  in  all  parts. 


♦  Vid«  vol.  i.  fol.  69.  f  Vide  vol.  i.  page  130. 
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for  not  only  Protestants  were  erecting  than,  in 
order  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  Rcmianists  were  obliged  to  do  the  same, 
in  order  to  combat  those  doctrines. 

The  followers  of  the  Eastern  church  had  also 
several  typographies  of  their  own.  The  polemical 
discussions  which  animated  the  whole  nation, 
chiefly  between  the  years  1550  and  1600,  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
national  intellect.  To  understand  theological 
controversies  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  but  also  with  the  ancient  languages 
and  many  other  branches  of  human  learning. 
Works  not  only  of  a  religious  and  controversial 
character,  but  also  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
description,  issued  in  great  numbers  from  the 
presses  established  in  various  parts  of  Poland, 
which  possessed  a  very  great  number  for  that 
time  :  the  province  of  Little  Poland  had  fifteen  ; 
Grand  Poland,  nine ;  Lithuania,  seven  Protestant 
printing-oflBices  ;  and  indeed  there  were  establish- 
ments of  that  kind  in  several  towns  of  Poland, 
which  are  now  reduced  to  the  most  miserable 
condition,  where  not  even  a  press,  but  even  a  book 
will  scarcely  be  found,* 


*  The  learned  Bandke  (vide  preface)  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing places  which  had  printing  establishments  previously  to 
1660 :  Baranow^  Bialynice,  Braunsberg,  Brest  in   Lithuania, 

Cracow 
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The  rapid  intellectual  movement  which  gave 
a  strong  impulse  to  the  press,  and  was  deriving 
new  force  from  its  liberty,  could  not  be  favour- 
able to  the  system  of  immutability  which  the 
Roman  hierarchy  opposed  to  all  reforms,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  innovations.  Unable,  however, 
to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  contented 
itself  by  enacting  several  regulations  adverse  to 
it,  which  although  inefficient  at  a  time  when  the 
national  intellect  was  too  elevated  to  submit  to  such 
ordinances,  were  so  many  weapons  laid  in  store 
for  times  more  favourable  to  their  application. 
These  times  arrived  under  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
mund  the  Third,  and  the  Protestant  printing- 
offices  established  in  towns  belonging  immediately 
to  the  royal  jurisdiction  were  soon  either  abolished 


Cracow,  Derman,  Dombrova,  Dobromil,  Dantzik,  Elbing^Grod- 
zisko,  Halicz,  Jaroslav,  Ivie,  Kalisb,  Kieydany^  Kiof^  Knyszyn^ 
Koscien,  Kozminek^  Krzemieniec,  Krylov,  Leszno,  Lubcz^ 
Lublin^  Liiklavice,  Leopol,  Laszczow^  Losk^  Lowicz,  Marien- 
burg,  M ohilof  on  the  Dnieper,  Nicbwiz,  Nowywerenczyn,  Osz- 
miana,  Ostrog,  Paniowce,  Pinczow,  Posnania,  Pultusk,  Rakow, 
Rawicz,  Seyny,  Slawuta,  Stratyn,  Szamotuly  or  Sambter,  Tar- 
govica,  Tartakow,  Thorn,  Warsaw,  Wengrow,  Wielkanoc,  Vil- 
na,  Zabludow,  Zakliczyn,  Zamosc,  Zolkiev :  there  were  be- 
sides many  private  typographies,  established  by  nobles  in  their 
own  houses;  thus  Tamowski,  Herburt,  Radziwill,  Chodkie- 
wicz,  and  several  others  possessed  printing  establishments. 
The  productions  of  Polish  authors  were  also  printed  in  many 
towns  abroad,  and  Bandke  has  enumerated  forty-six  towns 
where  such  productions  had  been  published. 
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or  converted  into  Romanist  ones.  This  measure 
could  not,  however,  be  extended  to  the  estates  of 
the  nobles  whose  houses  were  their  castles,  pro- 
tected by  the  privileges  of  their  order  against  any 
arbitrary  act  either  of  the  royal  or  ecclesiastical 
authority.  But  as  the  most  influential  families 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  deplorable  policy 
adopted  by  Sigismund  the  Third,  fast  returning 
to  Romanism,  the  presses  which  they  had  esta- 
blished for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  were  generally  surrendered  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  clergy  established  a  censure  which, 
although  confirmed  by  a  royal  decree  on  the  14th 
October  1621,  had  no  legal  validity,  as  it  was  not 
sanctioned  by  a  diet.  It  prohibited  the  printing  or 
even  custody  of  any  works  whatever,  but  particu- 
larly of  those  of  a  sacred  character,  without  a 
license  from  ecclesiastical  authority.*  This  was 
executed  in  proportion  as  the  clergy  was  regain- 
ing ils  influence.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
synod  of  Warsaw  under  the  primate  Lubienski,t 
which  not  only  confirmed  the  above-mentioned 

*  Statuimus  et  decrevimus  ut  nulli  imprimere  in  posterum  sub» 
poena  anathematis  liceat ;  vel  imprimijacere  qtiovis  libros,  prceser- 
tim  vero  sacros  ;  neque  etifim  impresses  venderCy  vel  apud  se  reti^ 
nere,  ni  primum  a  nobis,  vel  a  doctis  senioribus  nostris  examinali 
et  approbaiifuerint.  Vide  Bandke's  History  of  the  Typographies 
of  Cracow. 

t  De  nan  imprimendis  absque  revisione  et  approbatione  libris, 
ac  revidendis  ad  mintis  semel  in  anno  bibHothecis^  bibliopolisque. 
Ibid. 
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censures,  but  extended  them  by  establishing  an 
inquisitorial  revision  of  libraries  and  booksellers' 
shops,  became  since  that  time,  through  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  the  clergy,  a  law,  although 
it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  its  application  became  every  day  more 
stringent. 

The  Romanists,  in  the  period  of  reaction,  were 
not  satisfied  with  preventing  the  publication  of 
new  works  for  the  future,  but  extended  their 
persecution  to  the  past,  in  order  to  obliterate  and 
to  hide  from  posterity  any  signs  that  heresy  had 
ever  prevailed  in  Poland,  and  that  the  first  fami- 
lies of  that  country  were  numbered  amongst  its 
disciples.  A  war  of  extermination  was  pro- 
claimed against  all  that  reminded  men  of  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  Polish  civilization, 
because  the  national  glories  being  connected 
with  heresy,  were  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  by  that  reactionary  party  in  whose  eyes 
there  could  be  neither  honour,  patriotism,  nor 
virtue  without  a  blind  submission  to  the  interests 
of  Rome.  Not  only  were  books  containing  Pro- 
testant doctrines,  or  published  by  Protestants, 
destroyed,  but  even  those  which  might  contain 
passages  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome, 
were  either  burnt  or  mutilated.  Nay,  it  was 
suj£cient  to  condemn  a  book,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  contents,  if  it  issued  from  a  print- 
ing-office known    to   have  published   heretical 
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works.  Thus  all  the  works  which  had  been 
printed  by  Wierzbienta,  whose  establishment 
existed  at  Cracow  from  1550  till  1590,  were  burnt, 
without  any  regard  to  their  contents,  by  the  Ro- 
manist clergy  and  their  blind  tools.  Many  Pro- 
testants who  became  Romanists,  gave  their  libra- 
ries to  the  flames,  in  order  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  conversion.*  It  was,  therefore,  no  won- 
der that  a  great  number  of  the  best  productions 
of  the  golden  age  of  our  literature  were  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  many  became  so  scarce  as  to 
be  known  only  to  some  few  bibliographers. 

The  Protestant  theological  literature  of  Poland  P^testant 

^  literature  m 

cannot  boast  of  having  attained  any  degree  of  Poland- 
eminence,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  chiefly 
accounted  for  by  the  want  of  a  national  Pro- 
testant university  or  high  school.  There  were 
many  Protestant  divines  in  Poland  who  possessed 
great  learning,  and  particularly  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages,  but  they  had  been  formed 
in  the  foreign  Protestant  universities,  of  which  se- 
veral, and  chiefly  Konigsberg,  Leyden,  Franeker, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Marburg,  and  Edinburgh, 
had  foundations  for  the  maintenance  of  Polish 
Protestant  students  destined  for  the  ministrv  of 


*  Thus,  for  inBtance,  Slupecki,  a  wealthy  noble,  having 
al>and(»ied  the  Reformed  church  and  become  a  Romanist^  burnt 
the  books  of  his  rich  library  without  any  distinction.  Vide 
'^  Siarczynski's  Era  of  Sigismund  the  Third." 
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the  Gospel.*  The  Protestant  nobles  were  also 
chiefly  educated  at  the  foreign  universities,  and, 
as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  their  acade- 
mical studies,  they  were  taught  foreign  languages, 
particularly  the  German,  which  constituted  one 
of  the  regular  courses  given  in  the  Protestant 
schools  of  Poland.  Thus  every  Protestant  who 
had  received  some  education  knew  the  above- 
mentioned  languages,  so  that  the  productions  of 
foreign  literature  being  accessible  to  them,  the 
publication  of  theological  works  in  the  national 
language,  a  publication  which  was  moreover 
rendered  every  day  more  difficult  by  the  restric- 
tions of  the  press,  and  by  the  want  of  that  sup- 
port which  could  not  be  derived  from  the  reduced 
state  of  the  congregations,  could  be  dispensed 
with.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  there  were  several  works  of 
great  importance  published  by  the  Polish  Pro- 
testants, and  it  is  very  likely  that  many  of  them 
were  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Romanist  re- 
action that  even  the  fact  of  their  having  existed 
remains  unknown. 

The  first  works  by  which,  after  the  translation 

*  The  foundation  at  Konigsberg  was  made  by  the  princes 
Radziwill ;  that  of  Marburg  by  a  queen  of  Denmark^  who  was 
a  princess  of  Hessen ;  of  Leyden^  we  think,  by  the  house  of 
Orange  ;  and  of  Edinburgh^  for  one  scholar,  by  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant who  a  long  time  traded^with  Poland ;  but  unfortunately^ 
we  have  no  certain  data  on  that  subject. 
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of  the  Scriptures,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  propagated,  were  collections  of  ser- 
mons called  ''Postillar*  The  Postilla  of 
Rey  was  the  first  production  of  that  kind  in 
Poland,  and  we  have  already  given  an  account 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  its  author.^  Samuel 
Dambrowski,  Lutheran  minister  at  Vilna,  and 
afterwards  at  Posnania,  and  finally  superintend- 
ent of  his  confession  in  Grand  Poland,  published 
a  Postilla  I  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
Rey,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  com- 
position and  the  purity  of  its  diction.  Christo- 
pher Krainski,  superintendent  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  Little  Poland,  published  (1611)  at 
Laszczow  a  Postilla  which  was  much  esteemed, 
and  devoted  particularly  to  the  defence  of  the 
Consensus  of  Sandomir.  The  Postilla  of  Gregory 
of  Zarnowiec  is  written  with  eloquence,  and  in 
very  correct  language.  That  of  Schempin,  minis- 
ter of  Vilna,  published  at  Lubcz  in  1611,  was 
very  much  esteemed ;  but  not  one  of  its  copies 
has  been  preserved  to  our  times,  for  it  shared  the 

*  This  appellation  was  introduced  by  Luther,  and  derived 
from  the  Latin  words  '*  Postilla,  scilicet,  textus  verba,*'  i.  e.  after 
the  citation  of  the  words  of  the  text,  because  the  sermon  is 
deduced  from  the  text  or  passage  of  the  Bible  which  is  read 
before. 

t  Vide  vol.  i.  page  161. 

X  Printed  at  Thorn,  1621,  and  the  same  year  at  Vilna ;  re- 
printed at  Leipsic  in  1718-17 19. 
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fate  of  many  Protestant  sermons  which  were 
destroyed  with  other  similar  works.  The  few 
that  retnaih  prove  the  Protestants  to  have  pos- 
sessed prtsachers  of  eminent  talent ;  and  the  Rev. 
JnSiynski,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  one  of 
thte  greatest  authorities  in  the  history  of  our 
national  literature,  say^  of  the  sermons  of  Episco- 
piVis,  "  rteally  bteautiful  sermons,  a  pure  language, 
And  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  Catholic  church." 
Although  Poktid  had  possessed,  even  in  the 
fifteenth  ceniui'y,*  a  Psalter  in  the  national  lan- 
guage, known  by  the  namie  Of  that  of  Prze- 
^vx)^fczyk,  which  went  through  several  editions, 
it  was  n'ot  in  general  use,  because  the  Roman 
CMholit?  #ofship  does  not  favour  the  chaunt 
ill  the  national  language.  The  Protestants,  of 
whose  ^ofship  suich  chaunts  fbiin  an  essential 
part,  endeavoured  everywhere  to  promote  the 
uste  of  the  Pi^lms  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
ahd  thie  first  Polfeli  Psalter,  accompanied  with 
mu«i<ial  notes,  was  published  in  155^  by  Brzo- 
2oWi*ki,  for  tfie  use  of  the  Bohemian  brethren. 
It  was  far  surpassed  by  the  Psalter  of  Kreuchlieb, 
Lutheran  minister,  the  poetry  of  which,  accord - 
ittg  to  the  j^gtnent  t>f  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop Worotticz,  one  of  our  most  eminent  modeirn 
poets,  is  most  beautiful.  James  Gembicki  made 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  ori- 


•  Vide  vol.  i.  page  22. 
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ginal,  as  did  James  of  Lublin.  Mathias  Ry- 
binski,  superintendent  of  the  Helveto-Bohemian 
churches  in  Grand  Poland,  published  in  1612  a 
Psalter,  which  was  set  to  music  and  adopted  by 
all  the  Bohemian  and  Helvetian  churches  of 
Poland.     His  poetry  is  considered  beautiful. 

Amongst  the  polemical  writers  we  may  men- 
tion Andreas  Volanus,  of  whose  controversy  with 
the  Lutherans  at  Vilna  (1585)  we  have  given  an 
account.*  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  his 
confession  against  the  anti-Trinitarians,  as  well 
as  the  Romanists,  who  honoured  him  with  the 
appellation  of  an  arch-master  of  the  heretics. 
Volanus  wrote,  amongst  others,  against  the  cele- 
brated Jesuit  Possevinus.  In  his  work,  "  The 
Blindness  of  the  Church,"  he  predicted  the  con- 
quences  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  in 
Poland.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
political  liberty, 

Andreas  Chrzonstowski,  celebrated  for  his  ex- 
planation of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  against 
the  Socinians,  but  more  for  his  writings  against 
Bellarmine,  published  at  Basle  in  1594. 

We  may  also  mention  Sudrowski,  author  of 
several  religious  treatises ;  and  Ostrowski,  who 
remained  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  received 
there  general  approbation.    James  Niemojowski 

*  Vide  page  82,  and  following. 

2  a2 
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a  learned  noble  of  the  palatinate  of  Kalish,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  disputes  against  the 
Jesuits  and  Socinians,  and  was  surnaraed  by  the 
Romanists,  on  account  of  his  zeal  and  eloquence, 
"  the  Hammer  of  the  Heretics."  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  describe  here  the  Protestant  au- 
thors who  wrote  on  profane  subjects,  but  we 
must  mention  two  Poles,  Makowski  and  Ar- 
noldus,  who  both  filled  successively  with  great 
credit,  and  for  many  years,  the  chair  of  divinity 
at  the  university  of  Franeker,  and  who  left  a 
great  number  of  writings,  chiefly  of  a  controver- 
sial nature. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANTI-TRINITARIANS  IN  POLAND,  FROM 
1665  TILL  THEIR  FINAL  EXPULSION  IN  1660. 

In  our  first  volume  we  related  that  the  anti- 
Trinitarian  churches  were  so  far  constituted  in 
the  year  1565  as  to  have  synods,  schools,  &c. ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  Catechism  which  they 
published  in  1574,  and  which  we  have  also  de- 
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scribed,*  they  had  no  uniform  religious  system 
that  could  be  embodied  into  one  symbol  or  con- 
fession of  faith.  The  only  doctrine  in  which  they 
all  agreed,  and  which  was  the  connecting  link 
between  the  different  shades  of  their  belief,  and 
the  common  bond  of  their  union,  was  that  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Father  over  the  Son.  The 
leading  anti-Trinitarians  exerted  themselves  to  es- 
tablish a  conformity  of  doctrine  in  their  churches, 
but  the  synod  of  Lancut,  convoked  for  that  pur- 
pose in  1567,  separated  without  any  result.  The 
synod  of  Skrzynna,  which  assembled  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  attended  by  a  great  many  ministers 
and  eminent  noblemen,  in  addition  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  persons,  exhibited  a  strong  division  Division 

,         amongst  the 

between  the  two  principal  parties,  one  of  which  anti-xrinita- 

•,•11  •  /•  -r  ^^«     •  •         1      rians  mani- 

admitted  the  existence  of  Jesus  Chnst  previously  rested  at  the 
to  his  advent,  but  denied  that  he  was  consub-  steynna. 
stantial  and  coeternal  with  his  Father  ;  thus  re- 
newing the  ancient  Arianism.  The  second  party 
rejected  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
was  split  into  several  subdivisions.  In  order, 
however,  to  establish  a  temporary  union,  or 
rather  to  prevent  a  complete  division  of  the  anti- 
Trinitarian  churches,  the  synod  of  Skrzynna 
adopted  a  resolution  which  maintained  an  external 
union  without  removing  the  internal  differences. 
It  admitted  expressions  of  which  it  rejected  the 

*  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  362. 


■  f 


Farnowski. 
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meaning,  for  although  all  the  parties  denied  the 
Grodhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  expression  of 
"  Trinity  "  was  retained.* 
Principal  sec-        The  partv  which    renewed    the    dos^mas    of 

tanans  amongst  . 

the  antUTrini-   Arfanism  was  under  the  direction  of  Stanislav 

tanang  of 

Poland.  Farnowski  (Farnovius),  who  admitted  the  pre- 

existence  of  Christ,  "  Christi  existentiam  ante- 

•  The  words  of  this  resolution  are  as  follows:— ''Pic  et 
Sancte  Trinitas  est  retinenday  ea  lege,  ut  Jratema  carUas  ex 
pratcripto  Filii  Dei  servetur,  et  alter  aUerius  infirmtaies  toleret, 
mtllo  vero  prorsus  modo  alter  altemm  coJivitiis  incessat.  Quod  si 
quis  aliterjecerity  Deo  rationem  reddat,  Interea  integrum  est  per 
scripta  de  eo  agere  sed  ita  tie  alter  alterum  calumnietur,  convitiis 
proscindat^  vel  damnet,  vel  in  privatis,  vet  in  pubUcis,  '  Orationes 
et  condones  sacras  aUi  aliorum  audire  potsunty  ea  cautione 
sicuti  orationes  peracice  fuerint  ea  forma  qua  in  verbo  Dei  est 
iradita.  Quod  si  aliquis  orationes  instituerit  vel  pro  condone 
docuerit  non  servato  scripturce  sacrce  solito  stylo,  in  quisquc 
ductum  propria  consdentice  servatur.  Si  forte  illas  orationes 
vel  condones  audire  nolens foras  exierit,  non  est  id  et  vitioferen^ 
dum,  quasi  vinculum  focUerna  dilectionis  solveret.  Pari  ratume 
in  baptismo  parvulorum  et  celebranda  memoria  Christi  Domini 
actu,  sequendus  cuique  est  propria  conscientia  ductus  smnctis 
expectaturis  quid  cuique  et  quomodo  ostensurus  sit  in  ista  diffidli 
confusione  rerum  per  Romanenses  introducta,  et  ardentes  preces 
missuris  ut  vera  institutione  uno  animo  in  emendatione  vita  ad 
gloriam  Dei,  et  mutuum  solatium  utamur,  alter  alteriusjidd  im- 
perare  nolens,  cum  istiis  sit  Dominus  et  Largitor  sity  ipse  Deus 
usque  quo  is  miserit  sapientiores  ministros  angelos  suos  tempore 
suo  zizania  avulsuros,  et  a  tritico  separaturos,  interim  nos  alii 
alios  non  evellamus  nee  laceremus.  Hoc  enim  Christus  noluit 
permittere  apostolis  tan  to  minus  id  nobis  permisit.  Datum 
Scrinna,  die  27  Julii  1567." — Vide  Lubieniecki  Hist.  Reform. 
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secularemy'  but  denied  his  coti8ubstantiality  wd 
copeternity  with  the  Father,  and  was  such  a  violent 
antagonist  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  ip 
believed  by  all  Christian  churches,  that  he  main- 
tained that  the  Mahomedans  and  Jews  had  a 
sounder  knowledge  of  God  than  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  Athajjasian  creed.  His  notiai\^ 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  had  no  definite  cha- 
racter. He  admitted  that  the  Holy  Ghost  bad 
a  separate  essence,  **  ens  mngularet'  yet  w^s  not 
the  third  pei*son  of  the  Trinity,  nor  the  Godh^d 
himself,  but  only  '*  aliquod  vivmm  et  gnmi  per^ 
sona,''  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  worshipped. 
Farnowski  rejected  also  the  baptism  of  infants. 
He  became  minister  of  the  church  of  Sapdai??, 
under  the  pati*onage  of  Menzynski,  starost  of 
that  place,  who,  with  his  v^^ife,  embraced  bis 
doctrines,  and  he  had  there  a  numerous  congre- 
gation and  a  celebrated  school,*  He  was  also 
strongly  supported  by  Taszycki,  an  influential 
noble,  who  became  a  convert  to  his  doctrines. 
The  chief  members  of  that  sect  were  Wisnowski, 
Kazanowski,  Zytno,  and  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Zabawska,  who  supported  it  by  their  writings 
as  well  as  by  pecuniary  contributions.  This  mo- 
dern Arianism  did  not  spread  to  any  considamble 


*  *'  HabuU  ibi  ecclesiam  magnam  et  scholam  cdebremy*  says 
SandiuSj  in  *' BibL  AntuTrinJ*  Bock  enumeratcfi^  in  his 
''  Historia  AntUTrinit»*  five  works  of  Fampwski. 
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extent,  nor  long  survive  the  death  of  its  founder. 
It  appears  that  it  ceased  to  exist  about  the  year 
1620,  its  followers  having  either  passed  to  Soci- 
nianism  or  returned  to  the  Helvetian  church. 

The  party  which  rejected  the  pre-existence  of 

Jesus  Christ  was  subdivided  into  three  principal 

shades,  the   heads  of  which  were  Czechowicz, 

Pauli,  and  Budny. 

Czechowicz.  Czcchowicz  (Martin),*  whom  we  have  already 

mentioned  amongst  those  who  rejected  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  developed  his  doctrines  chiefly 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Christian  Dialogues."  He 
maintained  that  it  was  not  God  who  was  made 
man,  but  that  man  was  made  God,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  exist  before  he  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  ;  that  he  was  a  man  similar  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  except  that  he  was  without  sin  ;  that 

*  Czechowicz  («)  originally  belonged  to  the  Helvetian  church, 
and  was  in  1561  chaplain  to  prince  Radziwill^  palatine  of 
Vilna,  and  afterwards  minister  in  Cujavia  and  at  Lublin.  He 
adhered  for  some  time  to  the  opinions  of  Gonesius  concerning 
the  pre-existence  of  Christy  but  afterwards  abandoned  them. 
The  learned  Socinian  Ruarus  gives  the  following  opinion  of 
him :  '^  Mart,  Czeckovius  de  Deo  atque  Christo  nobiscum,  du 
baptismoy  cum  Mennonitis,  in  cateris,  ni  Jailor,  cum  Calvini 
schola  sensit.**  Apud  Bock.  His  principal  works,  besides  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  Rakow  (1577), 
are  "  De  PadO'Baptistarum  errorum  Origincy*  &c.,  of  which 
Bock  gives  a  long  analysis ;  his  ^^  Christian  Dialogues/'  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  text^  and  several  others  of  a  polemi- 
cal description. 

(a)  Pronounced  Chekhovich, 
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he  was  conceived  like  other  men,  but  was  called 
the  "  Son  of  God"  because  he  was  prepared  by 
God  through  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of 
his  mother ;  and  that  he  was  made  Lord  of  all 
things  that  he  might  save  and  give  eternal  life  to 
such  as  he  pleased.*  Jesus  Christ  was  therefore 
to  be  worshipped.  Czechowicz  attacked  those 
who  refused  to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  and  desig- 
nated them  by  the  appellation  of  half  Jews, 
"  semi-Judaisa7iteSy'  a  term  which  has  since  been 
generally  adopted.  He  admitted  miracles  and 
the  evidence  of  the  prophets  who  predicted  the 
advent  of  our  Saviour,  as  also  that  justification 
was  only  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  and  that  works 
had  but  a  subordinate  merit.  His  opinion  re- 
specting worldly  authorities  were  moderate,  and 
he  only  recommended  the  refusal  of  obedience 
to  them  when  they  commanded  actions  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God.  He  recommended  a 
patient  endurance  of  injuries,  and  abstinence 
from  seeking  redress,  either  personally  or  by  re- 


*  ^'NonDeus  pro  nobis  traditus  est^sed  homo  ex  patribus  prove' 
niens  et  a  muliere  naius.  In  hoc  sensujilium  DeiJesum  Christumy 
appellamus  Deum,  quatenus  a  deo  vero  per  Spiritum  Sanctum 
in  utero  matris  sua  praparatus,  vere  Spiritu  Dei  unctus,  imo 
re  vera  dominus  omnium  Jactus  et  confirmatus  est;  ut  quoque  ita 
vere  quam  ipse  Deus  omnipotente  verho  sua  omnia  ferat  et 
gubemety  ut  quoque  vere  vivificare  possit  quemcunque  vuUy  quem- 
admodum  ipsi  vere  Deus  dedit  vitarfn  habere  in  semetipso" 
Bock. 
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curring  to  the  authorities,  asd  maintained  that  a 
Christian  should  neither  accept  ivorldly  offices 
nor  make  use  of  arms. 

Despite  his  numerous  writings  and  imwearied 
exertions,  Czecbowicz  did  not  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing  a  complete  religious  system,  or  in  found- 
ing a  school,  and  his  doctrines  were  partly  ad- 
mitted and  partly  rejected  by  the  bulk  of  the 
anti-Trinitarians. 

We  have  already  given,  in  the  first  volume,  an 
Gregorius        accouut  of  Gr^orfus  Pauli  and  his  doctrines. 

Pauli.  .^ 

He  was  more  violent  in  his  attacks  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  than  Czecbowicz  ;  we  may 
add,  tliat  he  was  a  believer  in  the  millennium,  of 
which  he  expected  a  speedy  arrival,  preceded  by 
the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mahometans. 
symon  Budny.      Symou  Buduy,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning, 

founded  a  party  which  utterly  denied  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejected  the  worship  of  him- 
This  doctrine,  established  by  Davides,*  was  deve- 
loped by  Budny,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  present  Rationalists  of  Germany  ; 

'""  n   I.      .     —    I      ■  II   i»       ii.iii    .        ».     I.  I    »  »  •    m  ■    -  .  ■■    I  II 

*  Davides  (Francis)^  a  native  of  Toaiuylvania,  was  distin* 
guishecl  by  his  learning ;  he  embraced  LutheranidiHj  and  was 
for  sometiine  its  strenuous  defender  against  the  Helvetian  church  ; 
but^  seduced  by  Blandrata,  he  adopted  anti*Trioitarian  opinions, 
and  became  superintendent  of  their  churches  in  Transylvania, 
He  afterwards  repudiated  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ)  to 
whom  he  assigned  a  human  origin.  Blandrata  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  make  him  abandon  these  notions^  and  he  induced 

Socinus 
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although  we  have  some  doubts  whether  his  works, 
which  are  exceedingly  scarce,  have  exercised  any 
direct  influence  on  the  modern  school  of  infide- 
lity. Budny  translated  the  Bible,  and  his  ver- 
sion is  considered  to  be  so  correct  and  so  near 
the  original,  that  it  gained  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  Jewish  rabbis.  The  notes,  however,  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  are  completely  those  of 
an  unbeliever.  These  doctrines  were  condemned 
by  the  anti-Trinitarians  at  the  synod  of  Lublin, 
1582 ;  this  sentence  was  confirmed  in  1584,  and 
Budny  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  minister, 
which  after  some  time,  on  his  having  recanted 
the  obnoxious  opinions,  he  again  obtained.* 

I  II  ■-  ■  I   «l|  I  I      ■     ■ I    ■  I   I  I ■  '  I      I    ■    ■     .     ..     IM«  II 

Sodnus  to  come  over  to  Transylvania  for  that  purpose.  Socinus 
had  no  better  success^  and  Davides  was  on  account  of  these 
opinions  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  Christopher  Battori, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  and  died  in  confinement  in  1579. 

*  Budny  (Symon),  a  noble,  was  bom  either  in  Mazovia,  or, 
which  is  more  likely,  in  Lithuania,  as  the  learned  Eugene, 
metropolitan  of  Kiof,  states  that  he  belonged  originally  to  the 
Eastern  church,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Russian  dialects 
which  was  used  in  Lithuania,  in  which  language,  as  well  as  in 
Polish  and  Latin,  he  composed  some  works.  He  was  for  some 
time  chaplain  to  prince  Radziwill  at  Kleck,  afterwards  to 
Kiszka,  castellan  of  Samogitia,  and  finally  at  Zaslav  in  Lithua- 
nia. His  principal  works  were :  ^'  Luther's  Catechism  in  the 
Lithuano-Russian  dialect,"  published  at  Nieswiez  in  1562,  in 
the  translation  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mathias  Kawiec- 
zynski,  starost  of  Nieswiez,  and  Laurentius  Krysskowski,  pas- 
tor of  that  placC)  both  of  whom  passed,  according  to  Eugene, 
from  the  Eastern  church  to  Protestantism ;  <  On  the  Justifica- 
tion 
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Faustus  So-  The  anti -Trinitarian  doctrines  received  a  defi- 

cinus  arrives  in       •.       /•  i  i  j    j    •    j.  t    • 

Poland,  and      nitc  lorm,  and  were  moulded  into  one  religious 
reugioursyt""  systcm  by  Faustus  Socinus,*  nephew  to  Lelius 


tion  of  Sinful  Men  before  God/'  written  in  the  same  dialect  and 
with  the  same  assistance  (1562,  Nieswiez);  the  whole  Bible  in  Po- 
lish, at  Zaslav  in  Lithuania,  1572,  in  quarto ;  the  New  Testament, 
with  annotations,  at  Losk  (in  Lithuania)  1584^  in  octavo.  The 
Bible  is  exceedingly  rare;  a  copy  of  it  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  library  of  the  Sion  College,  London  Wall.  "  On  the  Principal 
Articles  of  Christian  Faith,  i.e.  of  the  Father,  of  his  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  (Losk,  1576),  in  Polish:  it  was  considered  the  most 
subversive  of  revelation  of  all  his  works.  ^^Refutatio  Argumen- 
torumMart.Czechovici  qua  pro  sententia  sua  quod  HominiCkris' 
tiano  non  liceat  Magistratutn  Politicum  gerere,  in  Dialogis  suis 
proposuit"  Losk,  1574.  He  made  also  a  Polish  translation  o^ 
Modvzewski's  work^'^De EmendandaRepublicat'*  vide  vol  i.p.l99. 
It  has  been  said  that  Budny  had  embraced  Judaism,  but  this 
may  be  a  calumny  of  his  antagonists.  His  translation  of  Luther's 
Catechism,  and  the  office  of  a  chaplain  to  prince  RadziwilU  which 
he  filled  for  some  time,  prove  that  he  had  conformed  at  least 
outwardly  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain  when  he  embraced  anti -Trinitarian  doctrines. 

*  Faustus  Socinus,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  cele- 
brated lawyer,  Mariano  Socino,  who  was  a  particular  friend  to 
Pope  Pius  the  Second  (Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini),  was  son  of 
Mariano  Socino,  also  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  nephew  to  Lelius. 
His  mother  was  a  Petrucci,  his  grandmother  a  Piccolomini,  whidi 
proves  that  the  Socinos,  who  belonged  to  the  patrician  families 
of  Sienna,  were  connected  with  the  noblest  houses  of  Italy. 
Faustus  was  born  in  1539 ;  he  did  not  study  much  in  his  youths 
but  passed  merely  through  the  usual  course  of  polite  literature. 
The  letters  which  his  uncle  Lelius  wrote  to  his  relations,  and 
which  infused  into  them  and  their  wives  many  of  his  opinions, 
made  also  an  impression  on  him^  and  he  retired  from  Italy  when 

his 
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Socinus,  who  had  visited  Poland  in  1552.  Fans-  temtotbe 

.  •        1  .       rfc    1  •  anti- Trinitarian 

tus  Socmus  arrived  in  Poland  in  1579,  and  settled  churches  of 

^  1  /.  .  ^  n  ^^^  country. 

at  Cracow,  whence,  after  a  sojourn  of  four  years,  he 
transferred  his  residence  to  Pavlikovice,  a  vil- 
lage situated  in  its  vicinity,  and  belonging  to 
Christopher  Morsztyn,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth 
he  soon  afterwards  married.  This  marriage,  by 
which  he  became  connected  with  the  first  families 
of  Poland,  contributed  greatly  to  spread  his 
opinions  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  that  coun- 
try, and  paved  the  road  to  that  extraordinary 
influence  which,  after  having  been  for  some  time 


his  family  began  to  be  persecuted  on  that  account,  and  lived 
at  Lyons  from  1557  to  1562^  during  which  time  he  developed 
his  opinions  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Ochinus  and  those  of 
his  uncle  Lclius  Socinus^  whom  he  visited  at  Zuric,  and  whose 
property  and  papers  he  inherited  in  1562.  He  returned  that 
year  to  his  native  land  and  settled  at  Florence,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  marked  favour  of  Francesco  Medici^  the  reigning 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  his  sister  Isabella,  married  to  Paulo 
Jordano  Orsini.  Whether  the  pleasures  of  the  court  of  Florence 
distracted  his  mind  from  theological  researches^  or  his  unsettled 
convictions  prevented  him  from  taking  any  decided  part  in 
that  respect,  it  is  impossible  to  decide ;  suffice  it  to  say^  that  he 
remained  twelve  years  at  Florence  without  manifesting  those 
opinions  which  rendered  him  afterwards  the  chief  of  the  anti- 
Trinitarian  school.  It  was  not  before  the  year  1574  that  he 
retired  to  Basle^  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  there  he  wrote  his  first  work,  ^^Dc  Jem  Christo 
Servatorcy  1579."  He  was  called  to  Transylvania  by  Blandrata, 
in  order  to  assist  in  silencing  Davides,  and  the  same  year  he  ar- 
rived in  Poland,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1604. 
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repulsed  by  the  anti-Trinitarian  congregations 
that  differed  from  his  views,  he  finally  gained 
over  them  all.  He  was  invited  to  assist  at  their 
principal  synods,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
them  ;  thus,  at  that  of  Wengrow  in  1584,  he  suc- 
cessfully maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  worship 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  its  rejection  would  lead 
to  Judaism,  and  even  to  Atheism.  At  the  same 
synod,  and  at  that  of  Chmielnik,  held  in  the  same 
year,  he  powerfully  contributed  to  the  rejection 
of  the  millenarian  opinions  taught  by  several 
anti-Trinitarians.  It  was  at  the  desire  of  this 
last-named  synod  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
reply  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits  of  Posnania. 
His  influence  was  completely  established  at  the 
synod  of  Brest  in  Lithuania,  in  1588,  where  he 
removed  all  the  differences  that  divided  the  anti- 
Trinitarians  of  Poland,  and  gave  unity  to  their 
churches,  by  moulding  their  hitherto  undefined 
and  discordant  dogmas  into  OTie  complete  and 
uniform  religious  system. 

Socinus  was  several  times  exposed  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Romanists,  but  without  receiving 
any  serious  injury.  At  last  the  publication  of  his 
work,  "I>€  Jesu  Christo  Servatore^''  at  Craoow, 
raised  violent  hatred  against  him  ;  and  during  his 
residence  at  that  city  in  1 598,  the  rabble,  conducted 
as  usual  by  the  students  of  the  university,  inva- 
ded his  house,  dragged  him  thence,  treated  him 
with  the  gi^eatest  indignity,  and  would  certainly 
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have  murdered  him  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
the  professors  of  the  university,  Wadovita,  Gos- 
licki,  and  the  rector  himself,  called  Lelovita. 
These  noble-minded  men  succeeded  in  saving 
their  most  dangerous  polemical  antagonist,  by 
deceiving  the  infuriated  mob  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  personal  danger ;  and  it  is  said  that 
theif  generous  conduct  w^as  much  blamed  by  the 
bigoted  among  the  Romanists.  Socinus  lost  on 
that  occasion  his  library,  which  v^^as  destroyed 
by  the  mob,  together  with  his  manuscripts,  of 
which  he  particularly  regretted  a  treatise  which 
he  had  composed  against  the  Atheists.  After  that 
event  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Luklavice, 
a  Village  situated  at  a  distance  of  nine  Polisli 
mites  from  Craco>iv,  where  an  anti^Trinitarian 
church  had  existed  for  some  time.  He  settled  in 
the  house  of  Abraham  Blonski,  the  owner  of  that 
place,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in  1607. 
When  he  lost  his  wife  (1567),  to  whom  he  was 
passidHatdy  attached,  the  fortitude  and  resignation 
with  which  he  supported  adversity  seemed  to  aban- 
don him,  so  that  for  many  months  he  was  unable 
to  resume  his  occupations.  He  left  one  daughter, 
named  Agnes,  who  afterwards  married  Wyszo- 
waty,  a  noble  of  Lithuania,  and  was  mother  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  that  name.  About  the 
same  time  he  lost  a  considerable  income,  which 
be  had  r^ularly  received  from  his  estates  in  Tus- 
cany, and  had  spent  with  much  liberality.     On 
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the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Francesco 
Medici,  they  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  bounty  of  his  friends  ;  he  bore  this 
misfortune  and  many  physical  sufferings  with 
patience  and  meekness,  and  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  most  amiable  character.  His  polemical 
writings  are  free  from  that  virulence  which  at 
that  time  often  disgraced  the  controversial  works 
of  Romanists  as  well  as  Protestants.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  piety  and  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  and  this  causes  us  to 
lament  the  more  that  such  virtues  and  talents 
were  employed  with  such  deplorable  success  to 
promote  doctrines,  not  only  erroneous  in  them- 
selves, but  leading  to  consequences  which  neither 
Socinus  nor  any  other  of  the  sincere  promoters  of 
them  had  anticipated.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  principle  set  forth  by  their  school — 
of  judging  revelation  by  the  test  of  weak,  human 
reason,  originated  the  flippant  infidelity  of  the 
French  school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
particularly  that  learned  unbelief  of  many  modern 
divines  in  Germany.* 


*  A  life  of  Socinus,  written  by  Samuel  Przypkowski,  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  works  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polmorum  ;"  it 
has  been  translated  into  English.  Przypkowski,  who  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  of  Poland,  was  born  1592,  died  in  1672  in 
Prussia,  as  a  councillor  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  is 
author  of  several  works  :  Bock  enumerates  forty-four  of  his 
productions. 
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Socinus  developed  his  theological  views  chiefly 
in  the  work  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  Protest- 
ant churches  of  Poland,  inviting  them  to  join  his 
own ;  *  but  he  did  not  compose  a  regular  Cate- 
chism, although  he  had  an  intention  of  so  doing. 
This  task  was  accomplished  by  Smalcius  f  and 

■ 

*  ^' Quod  Regni  Polonia  et  magni  ducatus  Lithuanus  Ao- 
mines  vnlgo  Evangelici  dicii  omnino  debent  se  cestui  illorum 
adjungere  qui  in  iisdem  locisJaUo  et  immerito  Ariani  et  Ebiohitce 
vocantur*'     Bibl.  Fratrum  Polonorum. 

f  Smalcius  (Valentin)^  whom  Bock  calls  <*  Inclytus  Atk~ 
leta"  in  the  defence  of  Socinianism,  was  born  at  Gotha^  in 
Saxony,  1572,  of  a  very  respectable  family.    From  his  early 
youth  he  manifested  extraordinary  talents,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  rector  of  the  school  of  his  native  town^  which  he  frequented 
till  his  seventeenth  year,  said  once  to  him,  '^  tu  evades  alter 
Lutherui"  whilst  another  expressed  quite  a  contrary  opinion^ 
saying  to  him,  *'  tu  eris  pestis  Ecclesia  vel  Reipublica.**    Afler 
having  visited  several  universities,  he  arrived  in  1591  at  that 
of  dtrasburg,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Woy- 
dowski,   who  infected  him  with  the  anti-Trinitarian  errors, 
particularly  by  recommending    to  him  the    '*  Dialogues   of 
Ochinus."     He  was  induced  by  Woydowski  to  go  to  Poland, 
where,  on  arriving  at  Szmigel,  he  was  received  into  the  Sod- 
nian  congregation  by  baptism,  and  nominated  rector  of  the 
school  of  that  place.     In  1594  he  married  a  Polish  lady  of  the 
name  of  Wotowski,  was  made  minister  of  Lublin  (1598),  and 
passed  (1605)  in  the  same  quality  to  Rakow,  where  he  died  in 
1622.     Smalcius  is  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  his  sfbct,  Bock  enumerates  fifty-two  of  his  works,  written  in 
Latin,  Polish,  and  German,  of  which,  however,  the  principal, 
besides  the  Catechism  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text, 
is  <^  De  Divinitate  Jem  Ckristi.'*    Smalcius'  works  are  distin- 
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Hieronymus  Moskorzewski,  who  collected  and 

digested  into  a  systematic  order  the  doctrines 

either  established  or  approved  of  by  Socinus ; 

The  Catechism  and  they  pubUshcd  their  Catechism  at  Rakow  in 

Polish,  in  1605.     This  edition  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  but  it  was  reprinted  in  1619.     Smalcius 
published,  in  1608,  a  German  translation  of  that 
Catechism,  which  was  reprinted  in  1612,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which 
commissioned  Balduinus,   one  of  its  members, 
to  write  a  refutation  of  it.     In   1609  a  Latin 
translation  of  it  was  published ;  it  was  made  by 
Hieronymus  Moskorzewski,  who  had   in   some 
respects  succeeded  to  the  great  authority  that 
had  been  enjoyed  by  Socinus  amongst  the  anti- 
Trinitarians.  Moskorzewski  presented  it  to  James 
the  First,  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  an  English 
translation  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1652. 
In  the  same  year  the  parliament  of  England,  by 
a  vote  given  on  the  2d  of  April,  declared  "  that 
the  book  entitled  ^  Catechesis  Ecclesiarum  quae 
in  Regno  Poloniae^'  &c.,  commonly  called  *  The 
Racovian  Catechism,'  doth  contain  matters  that 
are   blasphemous,  erroneous,  and   scandalous;" 
and   ordered,  in  consequence,  "  the  sheriffs    of 
London  and  Middlesex  to  seize  all  the  copies 

guished,  according  to  Bock,  by  great  eloquence  and  perspi- 
cuity, but  often  show  an  ill  temper,  from  which  the  Socinian 
writers  are  generally  free.  Vide  Bock's  *' Historia  anti-Trini' 
tariorum.** 
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wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  cause  them 
to  be  burnt  at  the  Old  Exchange,  London, 
and  at  the  New  Palace,  Westminster."  This 
vote  does  not  mention  the  English  translation, 
which  probably  had  not  then  appeared.  Mr. 
Abraham  Rees  published  a  new  English  trans- 
lation of  it,  accompanied  by  an  historical  notice^ 
in  the  year  1819. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Polish  anti-Trini- 
tarians, or  Socinians,  as  they  were  justly  called 
after  the  organization  of  their  sect  by  Socinus, 
comprised  in  the  Catechism  of  Rakow,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  principal  points  : — 

Revelation  was  allowed  to  be  the  foundation 
of  faith,  but  great  latitude  was  given  to  human 
reason  in  expounding  the  words  of  Scripture. 
The  insuflSciency  of  human  reason  to  work  out 
the  salvation  of  man  without  the  assistance 
of  Divine  revelation  was,  however,  admitted. 
According  to  these  doctrines  God  the  Father 
is  supreme,  without  beginning,  uncreate,  who 
created  all  things.  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth  a 
mortal  man,  but  created  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir- 
gin, without  the  intervention  of  a  man,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  on  that  account 
he  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  own  and  only- 
b^otten  Son.  He  became  God  by  his  martyr- 
dom  and  resurrection,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
worshipped  and  invoked.  The  Holy  Ghost  was 
a  gift  of  God  bestowed  on  the  faithfuL     It  was 

2  B  2  • 
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denied  that  Christ  was  the  word  by  which  all 
things  were  made,  and  declared  that  he  was  only 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  the  reformer  of 
earthly  and  heavenly  things;  that  having  re- 
deemed mankind  and  given  them  a  new  birth,  he 
was  the  creator  of  a  new  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  modem  Socinians  rejected  the 
Arian  notion  of  Christ's  existence  before  all  crea- 
tion, and,  consequently,  that  the  name  of  that  an- 
cient sect  was  very  improperly  applied  to  them. 

Predestination  was  decidedly  rejected. 

Baptism  was  considered  a  ceremony  of  minor 
importance,  not  having  of  itself  any  virtue  or 
power  of  renovating  man.  Only  those  cate- 
chumens who  understood  the  value  of  the  obliga- 
tions into  which  they  entered,  could  effectually 
receive  baptism.  The  baptism  of  infants  was 
tolerated  through  charity. 

Although  the  Socinians  admitted  that  justifi- 
tion,  since  the  time  of  the  revelations  of  Jesus 
Christ,  could  only  be  obtained  through  him, 
they  attached  to  the  redemption  of  mankind  by 
his  merits  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  that 
which  is  professed  by  all  Christian  churches, 
whether  Roman,  Greek,  or  Protestant.  According 
to  them,  Christ  did  not  atone  by  his  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  but  showed  only  the  man- 
ner in  which  Divine  mercy  was  to  be  obtained, 
and  set  an  example  which  man,  by  His  assistance, 
should  imitate  in  order  to  be  saved. 
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The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the;  Soci- 
nians,  and  their  manner  of  performing  divine 
service,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Protes- 
tants.* 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Bible  of  Budny 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Socinians  on  account  of 
its  notes ;  neither  was  the  New  Testament  of  Cze- 
chowicz-  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  New 
Testament  of  Falconius  (Sokolowski),  which  was 
published  at  Brest  in  Lithuania;  in  1566,  under 
the  title  of  "  Deeds  and  Words  of  Jesua  Christ." 
The  Socinians  never  had  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  acknowledged  by  theii*  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, but  only  one  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  re- made  from  the  versions  of  Budny  and  Cze- 
chowicZy  and  published  at  Rakow  in  1606  and 
1620.  An  edition  of  this  Testament,  corrected  by 
Crellius,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  I686.f 

The  doctrines  which  Socinus  maintained  con- 
cerning political  powers,  and  which  he  developed 

*  These  subjects  are  described  in  a  work  entitled  '*  PoUtia 
Ecclesiastica  quam  vulgo  Agenda  vocant,.  sive  forma  regimini^ 
exterioris  Ecclesiarum  Christianarum  in  Poloniay  quas  unum 
Deum  Patrem^per  FUium  efus  unigenitum  in  Spiritu  Sancto  can*' 
fiientuTy*  by  T.  Peter  MorzcoVias  (Morszkowski),  a  Polish 
noble,  and' minister  oi  the  church  of  Lacnovice.  It  was' com- 
posed in  1642,  and  published  at  Nuremberg  by  J.  Z.  (Eeder. 
Sandius  says,  that  it  was  written  for  the  use  of  the  Be!g[ian 
churches. 

f  The  library  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
possesses  a  copy  of  this  scarce  Testament. 
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in  his  letter  to  Paleologus,  were  those  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  unconditional  submission  to 
them  ;  and  he  strongly  condemned  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Holland  against  the  Spanish  oppression, 
as  well  as  the  noble  resistance  .offered  to  their 
persecutors  by  the  French  Protestants.  Bayle 
observes,  not  without  justice,  that  Socinus  speaks 
on  that  occasion  rather  as  a  monk  whose  pen  had 
been  hired  for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  and 
making  odious  the  Protestant  Reformation,  than 
as  a  refugee  from  Italy.* 


*  Socinus  says^  **  From  our  allowing  Christian  people  tomake 
war^  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  people  who  profess  the  name  of 
Christ  do  not  scruple  to  take  up  arms  against  the  magistrate 
himself,  not  only  with  your  consent  and  approbation^  but  even  by 
your  advice  and  impulsion^  thebooks  published  by  you  maintain- 
ing that  it  ought  to  be  done*  The  whole  wcnrld  is  now  a  witness 
of  what  I  say,  having  either  seen  these  things  done  or  been 
well  assured  of  them ;  but  the  two  principal  witnesses  are  the 
noble  countries  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  which  have 
been  wet  and  have  flowed  with  the  blood  of  citizens^  merely 
from  people's  persuasion  that  it  is  lawful  for  them,  or  even  a 
part  of  them,  upon  certain  occasions,  to  take  up  arms  against 
thdr  lord  and  prince.  Therefore,  in  the  present  age,  we  see 
done  by  those  who  boast  to  be  better  Christians  than  others,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  defending  the  Christian  religion,  that 
which  barbarous  and  savage  nations  abhor  to  do,  to  take  up  arms, 
namely,  against  their  own  kings*  And  yet  we  have  heard  those 
who  have  been  killed  in  battle  or  elsewhere,  on  this  account,  pulv- 
licly  ranked  amongst  the  martyrs  of  Christ  fcHrsooth*  These,  as  I 
have  observed,  are  the  fruits  of  your  allowing  the  right  of  making 
war.  You  are,  indeed,  excellent  defenders  of  magistrates,  who 
arm  the  people  against  the  magistrates,  that  is  to  say,  against 
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This  doctrine  was  not,  however,  uncondition- 
ally accepted  by  the  Socinians  of  Poland,  and 
their  synods  of  1596, 1597,  and  1598,  allowed  them 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  Polish  nobles,  such  as  to  possess  digni- 
ties and  offices,  and  to  make  use  of  arms,  but 
only  when  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence. 
This  liberty  displeased  the  inferior  class  of  the 

their  kings,  by  teaching  that  war  may  be  justly  carried  on  at 
the  command  of  the  magistrate.  For  when  the  king  becomes 
a  tyrant  (which  every  one  will  explain  in  his  own  way),  the 
common  people  maintain,  under  your  directions,  or  at  least 
with  your  consent,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  king,  but  the  people, 
or  some  of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  the  magistrates ; 
and  under  your  authority  and  by  your  instruction,  they  do  not 
scruple  to  oppose  with  arms  the  tyrant  himself,  as  they  suppose 
him  to  be,  and  his  forces,  and  to  wage  open  war  against  him^ 
What  monstrous  evils  have  arisen  from  this  we  already  know 
too  well  from  experience ;  evils  that  may  rather  be  sorrowfully 
lamented  than  described  in  words."  Vide  his  ^' Liber  deMagis* 
traiu  Adversus  PaleohgumJ*  James  Paleologus  was  a  native 
of  Ohio,  for  some  time  a  Roman  Catholic  monk,  and  after- 
wards a  strong  anti-Trinitarian,  maintaining  the  opinions  of 
Budny  and  Davides.  He  was  burnt  at  Rome  as  a  heretic  in 
1585.  He  published  several  works ;  amongst  others,  "  De  Ma^ 
gistratu  Politico^'  Losk.,  1573,  edited  by  Budny.  It  was 
attacked  by  Gregorius  Pauli,  and  defended  by  Paleologus 
in  a  work  entitled  ^^  Defensio  vera  setUentia  de  Magistratu 
Politico^*  Losk.,  1580,  also  edited  by  Budny.  It  was  against 
this  book  that  Socinus  wrote  the  work,  whence  we  have  given 
an  extract  copied  from  Bayle.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
very  work  of  Socinus  was  complained  of  by  some  Romanists  to 
king  Stepheti  Battory  as  a  seditious  libel! 
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Socinians,  and  by  their  influence  a  resolution 
passed  the  synod  in  1605,  declaring  that  Chris- 
tians ought  rather  to  abandon  the  countries  in- 
vaded by  the  predatory  forays  of  the  Tartars,  than 
to  kill  those  invaders  in  defence  of  the  country. 
This  preposterous  doctrine — one  most  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  a  state  exposed  to  constant  ag- 
gressions, repugnant  to  the  national  character, 
and  moreover  contradicted  by  the  example  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  who  fought  valiantly  in  the 
Roman  l^ons — ^was  not  strictly  ofasarved  by  the 
Polish  Socinians,  for  many  of  them  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  career  of  arms ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, were  Boguslav  Przypkowski,  a  colonel, 
who  was  killed  in  combating  the  Muscovites; 
Cikowski ;  the  brothers  Arciszewski ;  Stephen 
Kazimirski,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  already  said  that  Socinus  strenuously 
supported  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
be  worshipped ;  and  that  Budny,  who  maintained^ 
the  contrary,  was  condemned  by  the  synod  of 
Wengrow.  The  same  doctrine  was  solemnly 
confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Novogrodek  in  Lithu- 
ania, in  1600,  which  declared  that  the  invocation 
of  Jesua  Christ  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
excluded  on  that  account  from  its  communion 
Budny  and  Domaratzki ;  yet  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  Socinus,  as  well  as  his  followers,  did 
not  always  consider  it  in  the  same  light ;  for,  as 
Mosheim  justly  observes,  he  expressed  himself 
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in  one  of  hk  controversml  works  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  cases  in  which  praying  to  Christ  was 
not  necessary  to  salvatioiu*  And  Lubieniecki^ 
who  was  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  that  sect, 
treats,  in  his  ^^ Historm  Reformationis  Paloniae,'^ 
the  dispute  which  was  raised  on  that  subject  by 
Davides  in  TransyWania  rery  lightly,  calling  it 
a  surge  in  a  cup^-^uctus  in  simpnlo—vfhich  is  a 
sufficient  proof  how  little  importance  the  Soci- 
nians  attached  to  this  subject.  In  the  year  1610, 
and  at  the  syno(k  of  Bakow  and  Lublin,  some 
leading  Sockiians,  smch  as  Smalcius,  Goslawski, 
Sieninskiy  ajid  H.  Moskorzewski,.  began  to  broach 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation  to  belieye  and  observe  all  that  was 
taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  that  cer- 
tain passages  of  the  gospel  could  be  rejected. 
This  was  virtually  to  reject  the  necessity  of  reve- 
lation itself^  This  opinion,  therefore,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Ostorodus-,  a  celebrated  propaga- 
tor of  Socinianism  in.  Germany,  but  chiefly  in 
Holland.  The  synods  above-mentioned  decided 
against  Ostorodus,  who  submitted  to  the  opinions^ 
of  the  majority ;  and  the  synod  of  16*1 2^  silenced  the 
dispute,  so  that  unity  was  re-established  amongst 

*  *^  Si  quis  tantajlde  est  prceditus  ut  ad  Deum  ipsum  perpetuo 
redd  accedere  audeat,  nee  consolatiane  qua  in  ChristifrcUris  sui 
per  omnia  tentati  invocatione  prqfici^citur,  indigeat,  hie  non  opus 
hahet  ut  Christum  invocet" — ^Vide  his  *'  Epist,  contra  Fujeckium, 
apud  Bibi,  Fratrum  Pohn."  vol.  ii.  p.  538. 
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Socinians,  with  the  exception  of  the  party  of  Far- 
nowski,  who,  as  we  have  said,  continued  obsti- 
nate till  1620,  when  they  united  with  the  rest,  as 
did  the  congregation  of  Byskau,  near  Dantzic, 
which  had  differed  in  some  minor  points  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  sect. 
Attempts  of         T^c  Socinians  made  several  attempts  to  form 

the  Socinians  * 

to  eiTect  a        ^  uuion  with  the  reformed  churches  of  Poland, 

union  with  the 

reformed         and  a  coUoQuium,  instituted  for  that  purpose, 

churches  and 

with  the  Men-  took  placc  at  Rakow  in  1598,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  whatever.  A  similar  meeting 
assembled  at  Lublin  in  1611,  but  without  a  bet- 
ter result,  and  there  was  not  even  a  chance  of 
approximation,  as  the  Socinians  declared  that  they 
would  not  make  the  slightest  concession  on  a 
point  of  doctrine.  This  attempt,  which  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  reformed 
church  and  the  anti-Trinitarians,  was  described 
by  Zaborowski,  a  follower  of  the  first,  in  a  pam- 
phlet properly  entitled  "  Fire  and  Water,"  but 
written  with  too  much  virulence.  This  failure 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  renewal  of  similar 
exertions  at  the  meeting  of  Gorlice,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary,  which  gave  rise  to  the  delusive 
hope  that  an  act,  impossible  in  its  very  nature, 
might  be  accomplished.  The  Socinians  were 
chiefly  represented  on  that  occasion  by  Smalcius 
and  Lombardus  ;  and  the  reformed  or  Helve- 
tians, by  Stancari  (son  of  Francis).  Procopius 
and  Plachta,  and  a  great  number  of  nobles,  Pro- 
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testants  as  well  as  'Socinians,  assisted  at  the 
discussions.  After  having  decided  on  some  pre- 
liminary arraiigementSy  the  meeting  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ozarow,  and  finally  to  Belzyce, 
where  the  Protestants  had  assembled  a  synod. 
The  Socinians  sent  thither  their  principal  leaders, 
Moskorzewski,  Suchodolski,  Stoinski,  and  Lubie- 
niecki,  who  were  met  on  the  part  of  the  Protes- 
tants chiefly  by  Kraiinski,  superintendent  of  the 
churches  of  Little  Poland,  and  a  known  ecclesi- 
astical writer.  The  result  was  not  and  could  not 
be  more  favourable  than  that  of  previous  meet* 
ings,  and  the  discussions  were  soon  interrupted 
by  the  warmth  with  which  the  Socinians,  and 
Moskorzewski  in  particular,  sought  to  impose 
their  opinions  on  the  opposite  party.  Since  that 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subject  was  ever 
resumed,  though  in  1619  an  attempt  was  made  to 
conclude  a  political  alliance  against  Romanist  op- 
pression. This  was  not  attended  with  better  success, 
notwithstanding  that  the  insurmountable  obstacles 
that  rendered  the  conclusion  of  a  dogmatical  union 
impossible  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
compact.  The  Socinians  tried  also  to  establish  a 
religious  community  with  the  Mennonites,  in 
common  with  whom  many  anti-Trinitarians  held 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  baptism  of  adults. 
A  proposition  to  that  effect  was  made  at  the  synod 
of  Rakow,  in  161 1 .  Smalcius  and  Moskorzewski 
composed  an  address  to  the  Mennonites,  and  also 
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the  terms  of  a  union  with  them,  the  negociation 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  Goslawski  and  Chris* 
topher  Lubieniecki.  The  Mennonites  gave  a 
written  answer,  and  the  synod  of  Rakow  (1613) 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
project. 

The  period  between   1585  and  1638  may  be 

considered  the  most  brilliant  of  Polish  Socinian* 

ism,  and  to  this  the  school  of  Rakow  had  greatly 

contributed. 

Rakow  the  Rakow,  which  was  founded  in  1569  by  Johi^ 

chief  seat  of  ^  ^  ^  ** 

socinianism.      Sicniuski,  palatine  of  Podolia,  who  belonged  to 

the  Helvetian  church,  is  situated  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Sandomir.  Sieninski  having  granted 
many  advantages  to  the  new  settlers,  and  parti- 
cularly unrestrained  freedom  of  religious  exer- 
cises, the  town  increased  so  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion and  prosperity,  that  in  a  few  years  after  its 
foundation  it  had  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable places  of  Poland.  An  anti-Trinitarian 
congregation  was  soon  established  there  under 
Gregorius  Pauli,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
chief  of  a  separate  sect.  They  were  joined  by 
many  Socinians ;  their  doctrines  were  embraced 
in  1600  by  James  Sieninski,  son  and  heir  of  tlie 
founder  of  Rakow ;  and  since  that  time  Uie  town 
was  the  chief  place  of  that  sect  and  the  fountain* 
head  of  their  doctrines,  not  only  for  Poland,  but 
for  all  Europe ;  so  that  Rakow  may  be  justly 
called  the  Rome  of  Socinianism.    The  school 
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which  was  established  there  in  1602,  and  which 
soon  became  so  celebrated  as  to  gain  for  Rakow 
the  appellation  of  the  Sarmatian  Athens,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  importance  of  th^t  place. 
This  school,  which  was  conducted  by  scholars, 
Poles  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  a  Euro- 
pean reputation,  such  as  Ruarus,  Ostorodus, 
€rellius,  Wyszowaty,  Lubieniecki,  &c.,*  was  fre- 


*  Ruarus  (Mardn),  born  in    Holstein  in  1589,  studied  at 
AltQrf^  where  he  became  imbued  with  Socinian  opinions,  which 
induced  him  to  visit  Rakow  in  1615,  where  he  was  received 
vnth  the  greatest  kindness  by  its  owner  Sieninski,  as  well  as 
by  8malcius  and  J.  CrelHus.    He  returned  to  Germany  ;  conti- 
i»ied  his  studies  af  Altorf  and  Strasburg ;  went  again  to  Ra- 
kow, and  was  made  rector  of  its  school  in  1621.    He  resigned 
that  office  in  1623,  and  went  on  his  travels  with  several  distin<* 
guished   Socinians.     He  spent  some  time  in  England,  and 
received  an  advantageous  offer  at  Cambridge,  which  he  de- 
ciined ;  and  visited  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  contracting 
during  these  travels  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent  charac- 
ters of  that  time,  and  particularly  with  Grotius,  who  enter- 
tained for  him  a  very  high  regard.    He  returned  for  the  third 
time  to  Poland,  lived  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Cikowski ;  paid  a  visit  to  Holland  in  1682  by  the  order  of  a 
«ynod,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  with  the  Armi- 
nians  of  that  country ;  assisted  at  a  synod  at  Rakow  in  1633, 
and  settled  at  Dant^ic  as  the  pastor  of  a  Socinian  congregation, 
remaining  there -seven  years.   Being  expelled  from  that  city,  he 
settled  on  the  estate  of  one  of  his  fellow-sectarians,  being  pro- 
tected from  persecution  by  the  patronage  of  several  eminent 
Polish  lords,  who,  notwithstanding  his  religious  opinions,  fa- 
voured him  on  account  of  his  great  learning.      His  principal 
|>atron  was  the  celebrated  warrior  Stanislav  Koniecpolski,  grand 

general 
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quented,  not  only  by  Sociniah,  but  also  by  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  youths,  and  it  num- 

general  of  Poland,  a  Roman  Catholic^  who  procured  for  him, 
in  1643,  from  King  Vladislav  the  Fourth,  the  diploma  of  a  royal 
secretary,  with  all  the  privileges  appertaining  to  that  dignity, 
which  was  confirmed  through  the  patronage  of  Koniecpolski 
by  King  John  Cazimir,  in  1649.  He  died  in  1659,  aged  70. 
Ruarus  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time :  be  was 
a  fine  poet,  an  excellent  orator  and  prose  writer,  and  was  weU 
versed  in  the  Oriental  and  in  several  European  languages ; 
but  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  all  branches  of  philosophy 
and  with  law.  He  left  many  works,  but  his  correspondence, 
which  was  published,  is  particularly  interesting. 

WysEowaty  (Andreas)  de  Szumski,  Lat.  Vissovatius,  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  Sodnian  divines.  He  was  bom,  in  1608,  at 
Philipow,  a  little  town  in  Lithuania,  from  Andr.  W.,  a  noble 
and  minister  of  the  Socin.  sect,  and  Agnes,  the  only  daughter 
of  Socinus.  He  was  educated  at  Rakow,  and  was  for  some 
time  tutor  in  the  family  of  Tarlo,  palatine  of  Lublin,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  1631 ;  he  went  to  travel  in  company  with  Ruarus 
and  other  distinguished  Sodnians ;  visited  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Germany ;  held,  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  several 
disputations  with  the  doctors  of  jthe  Sorbonne,  and  gained  the 
friendship  of  Grotius,  Gassendi,  and  other  eminent  men.  He 
returned  to  bis  country  in  1632,  where  he  defended  his  confes- 
sion publicly  before  the  diet  of  1639.  In  1640  he  again  left  Po- 
land in  company  with  a  youth  named  Suchodolski,  and  having 
returned  in  1642,  became  minister  at  Szersznie  in  the  Ukraine, 
an  estate  of  a  Socinian  family,  Woynarowski.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  attacked  in  his  own  estate 
called  Wrocmirowka,  situated  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  by  a 
band  of  ruffians,  who  plundered  his  house  and  treated  him  with 
such  barbarity  that  he  died  in  consequence.  The  same  year  he 
transferred    his    residence  to  Volhynia,   to  superintend    the 

churches 
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bered  about  one  thousand  pupils.  Rakow  was 
not  only  the  seat  of  learning,  but  also  of  com- 

churches  and  school  of  Beresteczko  and  Kisielin ;  and  when 
these  ivere  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  tribunal,  he  became 
minister  at  Siedliski  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin^  where  he  mar- 
ried  Elizabeth  Rupnowski^  who  is  described  as  a  lady  of  great 
piety  and  virtue.  The  invasion  of  the  Cossacks  compelled  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  Prussia.  When  tranquillity  was  restored,  he 
returned  to  Poland^  and  became  minister  at  Robkov  in  the 
palatinate  of  Cracow  in  1650,  and  remained  there  till  1656^  when 
his  house  was  invaded  by  a  mob  excited  by  Romanist  priests. 
He  was  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  to  Cracow ;  his  library  was 
destroyed  on  that  occasion^  as  waft  that  of  Lubieniecki.  After 
the  expulsion  of  this  sect  from  Poland  in  1660^  he  retired  to 
Hungary^  and  after  some  time  to  Germany^  and  finally  settled  in 
Holland,  where  he  died  in  1678^  aged  70,  having  left  the  repu- 
tation of  an  unblemished  life  and  of  an  unshaken  fortitude 
under  continued  adversity.  Bock  enumerates  sixty-two  of  his 
productions,  written  chiefly  on  theological  subjects.  The  most 
important  are  '^  Religio  Rationaiis  sen  de  Rationis  Judicio^  in 
Controversiis  etiam  Theohgicis  ac  Religiosis  adhibendo  Tracta* 
tus /*  and  "Stimulus  Virtutum  Fnena  Peccatorum"  He  en- 
joyed a  European  reputation^  and  it  was  against  him  that  Leib- 
nitz wrote  his  treatise :  *'  Sacrosancta  Trinitas  per  Nova  In^ 
venta  Logica  Defensa,'* 

Crellius  (John),  who  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1590,  and  died 
at  Rakow  in  1634,  wa$  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of  the 
Socinian  sect^  and  considered  as  second  to  Socinus  himself. 
His  principal  works  are  *<  Ethica  Aristotelica  et  Christiana,** 
and  explanations  of  several  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
are  contained  in  the  *' Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonarum,*'  and  in 
his  Life,  written  by  PistoriuSy  a  well-known  historical  author, 
who  abandoned  Socinianism  and  became  a  Romanist.  He  left  a 
family,  and  one  of  his  descendants^  Samuel  Crellius  (born  I66O9 
died  (747)^  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 

and 
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Principal  con- 
gregations and 
schools  of  the 
Socinians  in 
Poland. 


merce  and  industry;  the  many  merchants  and 
artisans  who  had  settled  there  carrying  on  a  very 
flotirishing  trade.  The  printing  establishment  of 
Rakow  sent  forth,  not  merely  the  theological 
works  of  the  Socinians,  but  also  many  books  of 
a  literary  and  scientific  description. 

In  addition  to  Rakow,  the  principal  congrega- 
tions of  the  Socinians  were  at  Lublin,  to  which 
many  distinguished  families  of  that  province  be- 
longed. They  had  a  celebrated  school  at  Lubar- 
tow,  a  town  situated  not  far  from  thence,  and 
belonging  to  the  then  wealthy  family  of  Kazi- 
mirski,  who  were  zealous  promoters  of  that  sect* 
The  church  of  Lublin  was,  after  its  destruction  in 
that  place,  transferred  to  Piaski,  and  thence  to 
Siedliski.  They  had  also  churches  at  Zaporow 
and  Gozdow,  situated  in  the  same  province.  They 
possessed  several  churches  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow,  of  which  the  most  important  were  at 


and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  literary  world.  He  visited 
England  several  times,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  friendship  and 
patronage  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  left  two  sons^  who  settled 
in  North  America,  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Bock  enumerates 
twenty-seven  of  his  productions.  His  brother^  Paul  Crellius^ 
was  also  a  very  learned  man,  and  is  supposed  to  have  assisted 
Bayle  in  the  composition  of  his  Historical  Dictionary.  He  lived 
a  long  time  in  England,  where  he  was  naturalized  and  knighted. 
He  seems  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Cambridge,  where, 
supported  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  he  made  a  part  of  his  studies, 
and  was  occupied  in  making  extracts  from  different  manuscripts 
for  his  patron.     He  died  at  Andreaswalde  in  Prussia. 
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Sandecz  and  at  Luklavice,  where  Socinus  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried.  This  place  had  also  a  celebrated 
school,  frequented  by  many  youths,  not  only  from 
Poland,  but  also  from  Transylvania.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Volhynia  the  Socinians  had  also  several 
churches,  of  which  the  principal  were  at  Kissie- 
lin  and  Beresteczko,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Czaplic,  who  professed  Socinianism.  The  first  of 
these  places  had  also  a  school,  conducted  by  emi- 
nent professors.  There  was  also  a  school  in  a 
place  called  Czerechow,  and  churches  at  Hoyscie, 
on  the  river  Styr;  Sokal,  on  the  river  Slucz, 
Lachowice,  and  Szczeniatov.  In  the  palatinate 
of  Kiof,  Socinianism  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
rich  family  of  Nieraierycz,  who  founded  churches 
at  Uszomir  and  Czerniechow ;  they  had  also  a 
church  at  Szerszno,  belonging  to  the  Socinian 
family  Woynarowski.  They  possessed  several 
churches  in  Lithuania,  of  which  the  principal 
was  at  Novogrodek.  In  Grand  Poland  they 
had  a  congregation  at  Szmigel,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  celebrated  Dudithius,*  to  whom 


*  Dudithius,  or  Dudycz,  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1533^  and 
received  an  excellent  education  under  the  tuition  of  his  father, 
which  he  completed  at  Breslaw,  Padua,  and  Paris.  Having  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Reginald  de  la  Pole  (Cardinal 
Pole),  he  accompanied  him  from  Italy  to  England,  whence  hav- 
ing returned  to  his  native  land,  he  was  created  bishop  of  Tina  in 
1561,  being  only  twenty-six  years  of  age;  and  in  1662  he  was 
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that  town  belonged,   and  who,  although  pro- 
fessing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation^  was 


sent  as  imperial  ambassador  to  the  comicil  of  Trente^  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence^  and  advocated  the  con- 
cession of  the  communion  of  two  kinds  to  the  laics.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  induced  the  pope  to  demand  his  recall.  In  1565 
he  arrived  as  the  imperial  envoy  in  Poland^  where  he  publicly 
repudiated  Romanism^  and  married,  in  1567,  a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Straz.  He  was  naturalized  in  Poland,  and  purchased 
the  estate  of  Szmigel,  where  ho  allowed  the  Socinians  to  esta- 
blish a  church.  This  circumstance,  and  the  friendly  corres* 
pondenoe  which  he  maintained  with  Sodnus,  gave  rise  to  a  sus- 
picion, on  the  justice  of  which  we  are  unable  to  decide,  that  he 
adhered  to  their  doctrines.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he 
married  a  Zborowski,  widow  of  Tamowski,  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  his  first  marriage,  he  became  allied  to  the  first  families  in 
Poland.  Having  zealously  promoted  the  interests  of  the  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  the  competitor  for  the  throne  of  Poland  against 
Stephen  Battory,  who  was  supported  by  the  family  of  his  wife, 
he  quarreUed  with  them,  and  was  ordered  by  the  new  king  to 
quit  Poland  in  1575.  He  did  not  do  so  before  1579,  and  then 
retired  to  Moravia,  where,  having  purchased  estates,  he  lived 
^  for  some  time  occupied  with  theological  and  scientific  researches. 
He  aflterwards  transferred  his  residence  to  Breslaw,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1589.  Although  he  had  abjured 
Romanism,  he  never  directly  conformed  to  any  of  the  Protes- 
tant confessions,  and  when  Beza  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would 
say  to  what  church  he  belonged,  he  answered  in  an  ambiguous 
manner.  During  his  residence  in  Moravia,  the  Protestant  clergy 
required  from  him  a  declaration  to  the  same  efiect ;  he  eluded 
their  demand  by  promising  that  he  would  give  to  the  emperor 
himself  an  explanation  on  that  subject,  which  however  he  never 
did.  Having  given  many  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  he  was  sheltered  against  every  persecution  by  the 

emperor. 
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■ 

strongly  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Soci* 
nianism.* 

The  Polish  Socinians  were  exceedingly  zealous  The  socinians 

.  ,  a.         1      •       xi-    •      endeavour  to 

in  propagating  their  doctrines,  not  only  m  their  propagate  their 
own  country,  but  also  abroad;  and  they  fre- 
quently sent  missionaries  to  spread  in  diflferent 
places,  and  chiefly  in  the  most  celebrated  univer- 
sities, their  opinions,  by  private  conversation  and 
books  published  for  that  purpose.  In  forwarding 
these  views  they  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money,  subscribed  either  by  synods  or  by  the 
liberality  of  single  individuals.    Thus  Smalcius 


emperor.  Duclycz  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Amongst  his  many  acquirements^ 
he  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  Latinity ;  and  his  fondness 
of  Cicero  was  so  great  that  he  copied  all  his  works  three  times 
with  his  own  hand.  Dudycz  left  several  works,  amongst  others, 
a  life  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Pole,  published  in  Latin  at  Venice 
in  1563^  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1690 ;  it  is,  however^  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Beccateli. 

*  Amongst  the  families  which  professed  Sodnianism  in  Po- 
land, we  may  mention  as  the  principal  the  following : — Kiszka 
(one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  in  Lithuania),  the 
princes  Zaslawski,  Zbarazski,  and  some  members,  particularly 
ladies,  of  the  family  of  the  princes  Radziwill>  Czaplic,  Cikow- 
ski,  Orzechowski,  Suchodolski,  Otwinowski,  Morsztyn,  Tas- 
zycki,  Moskorzewski,  Niemierycz,  Homostay,  Chlebowicz 
Wyszkowski,  Szczepanowski,  Liniewski,  Hulevicz,  Wenzyk, 
Kochanowski  (namely  Nicholas,  an  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
poet),  Kazimirski,  Chzronstowski,  Zelenski,  Schlichtyng  of 
Bukowietz,  Morszkowski,  Woynarowski,  Domaratzki,  Przyp- 
kowski^  Arciszewski,  Lubienietzki,  &c«  &c. 
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was  sent,  in  1608,  to  visit  the  Socinians  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Silesia.  Ostorodus  and  Woy- 
dowski  visited  Holland  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but,  as  Mosheim  justly  observes,  although  these 
missionaries  were  qualified  in  every  way  for  their 
task,  for  some  of  them  were  distinguished  by  the 
lustre  of  their  birth  and  others  by  the  extent  of 
their  learning,  they  failed  almost  every  where  in 
effecting  their  object.  The  Socinian  youths  went 
generally  to  German  Protestant  Universities,  in 
order  to  complete  the  studies  which  they  had 
begun  at  Rakow,  and  they  did  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  by  this  circumstance  of 
circulating  their  religious  opinions.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Altorf  was  chiefly  frequented  by  them,  and 
according  to  Zeltner,*  they  exercised  a  secret  but 
powerful  influence  on  the  Protestants  of  that  Uni- 
versity. It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  Socinians  who 
could  publicly  profess  their  religion  in  Poland 
had  many  such  congregations  abroad.  It  may  be 
also  said  that  they  had  a  secret  society  amongst 
themselves,  to  which  only  the  initiated  were  ad- 


*  Vide  his  ^*  Histofia  CryptO'Socinianismi  AUorfini;*  the 
same  author  enumerates^  amongst  the  Poles  who  studied  at  the 
University  of  Altorf^  the  following  names:  Sleninski,  Schli- 
ehtyngj  Morsztyn,  Przypkowski,  Taszycki,  Zielinski,  Narus- 
zewicz^  Szczuka^  Lipski,  Kiemowski,  Ciachouski^  Woyna- 
rowski^  which  he  calls  horrida  nominal  although  perhaps  not 
very  euphonius  to  foreign  ears^  the  greater  part  of  these  names 
belong  to  very  distinguished  families  in  Poland. 
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mitted ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  they  maintained  a 
correspondence  in  a  language  mysterious  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  in  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
objects,  were  designated  by  assumed  names.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Rakow  was  called  Verona,  or  Cova- 
ria;  Lithuania,  Classivaria;  Cracow,  Fragosia; 
Sigismund  the  Third,  Victorinus,  &c. 

The  Socinians  were  exposed  to  manifold  per-  Persecution  of 
secutions  before  they  were  expelled  the  country.  *  ®<^*™"*«- 
We  have  mentioned  the  judicial  murder  of  Tys- 
kiewicz,  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  the  Third. 
The  church  of  Lublin  was  destroyed  in  1627,  in 
a  riot  at  the  same  time  with  the  Protestants ;  and 
the  followers  of  that  sect  were  persecuted  and 
oppressed  under  the  most  absurd  pretences,  as 
well  at  Lublin  as  in  many  parts  of  Poland.  Ra- 
kow, however,  as  the  capital  of  the  sect,  was  the 
chief  object  of  Romanist  hostility,  and  several 
attempts  were  made  to  attack  it ;  but  fortunate 
circumstances  prevented  its  ruin,  although  it 
was  several  times  exposed  to  serious  vexations. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  tolerant  and  en-  Abolition  oi 
lightened  Vladislav  the  Fourth,  that  the  capital  lukow. 
of  Socinianism  was  ruined,  and  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — ^Two  pupils  of  the  school  of 
Rakow,  called  Falibowski  and  fiabinecki,  were 
accused  of  having  offered  indignities  to  a  wooden 
cross  by  throwing  stones  at  it.  This  freak  of  two 
silly  school-boys,  w^hich  deserved  to  be  punished 
by  a  penalty  common  to  school  discipline,  which 
indeed  was  inflicted  by  their  parents,  was  de- 
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nounced  by  the  Romanist  party,  headed  on 
that  occasion  by  Zadzik,  bishop  of  Cracow,  as  a 
sacrilege  and  an  offence  against  God  and  the 
monarch,  which  ought  to  be  yisited  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  school  where,  as  they  said,  prin- 
ciples were  taught  which  were  put  into  execution 
by  its  pupils  in  such  a  fashion. 

This  accusation  was  also  strongly  supported  by 
Kazimir  Sieninski,  son  of  the  owner  of  Rakow, 
who,  having  become  a  Romanist,  did  not  scruple 
to  take  a  prominent  part  amongst  those  who 
attacked  his  own  father,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
school  of  Rakow.  They  insisted  on  prompt  and 
signal  vengeance  for  the  insult  offered  to  religion, 
and  that  it  should  be  inflicted  on  their  sole  evi- 
dence, and  without  waiting  for  a  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  that  case.  At  the  same 
time,  accusations  of  different  kinds  were  scat- 
tered about,  imputing  to  the  Socinians  political 
schemes  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  country  ; 
and  a  book  entitled  "  Tormentunij  Throno  Trini- 
tatem  Deturbans^'  containing  expressions  inju- 
rious to  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  as  the  Socinian  authors  maintain, 
falsely  attributed  to  Letus,  a  member  of  their  sect, 
was  circulated  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  per- 
secuting them.  The  diet,  at  which  the  third  part 
of  the  nuncios  was  composed  of  anti-Romanists, 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  that  case,  but  reserved 
the  final  decision  to  itself.  The  Protestants,  feel- 
ing the  danger  to  which  they  themselves  would 
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be  exposed  if  they  permitted  the  common  enemy 
to  crush  the  constitutional  liberties  of  their  dog- 
matical antagonists,  resisted  for  some  time  the 
infraction  of  those  liberties,  but  they  were  soon 
persuaded  by  the  Romanists  to  abandon  the  So- 
cinians,  who,  it  was  maintained,  ought  to  be  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  which  guaran- 
teed the  rights  of  those  who  dissented  in  reli- 
gioner which  was  the  case  of  all  Christian  con- 
fessions, but  not  of  those  who  differed  de  reli- 
gioncy  as  the  Socinians  did.  Whether  it  was  from 
fear  of  being  ranked  with  those  who  denied  the 
principal  dogma  of  Christianity,  or  from  a  strong 
feeling  which  they  entertained  against  them,  the 
Protestants  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  Soci- 
nians and  joined  the  Romanists  in  assailing  them. 
The  affair  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
senate,  who  decreed,  on  the  1st  of  May  1638, 
without  examining  the  accused  parties,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  printing- 
office  of  Rakow ;  prohibiting  the  restoration  of 
them  under  the  penalty  of  civil  death,  and  the 
banishment  of  the  professors.  This  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  aged  Sieninski, 
owner  of  Rakow,  accused  by  his  own  son,  escaped 
with  great  difficulty  the  severity  .exercised  against 
hiB  fellow-sectarians,  by  taking  an  oath  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  committed  against  a 
wooden  cross  by  the  two  school-boys.  The  bishop 
of  Cracow,  who  was  the  chief  instigator  of  that 
affair,    endowed    richly    the    Roman    Catholic 
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church  of  Rakow ;  but  the  town  never  recovered 
from  the  blow,  and  it  soon  dwindled  into  an  in- 
significant place.  It  is  now  a  misemble  village, 
with  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  except  a  manufac- 
tory of  sieves. 

This  sentence,  although  rigorously  executed, 
having  been  given  in  opposition  to  all  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  was 
neither  printed  nor  notified  to  the  parties  whom 
it  concerned.  This  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  justly  awakened  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Protestant  nuncios,  lest  it  should  be 
equally  applied  to  them,  and  their  leaders  pro- 
tested against  the  illegality  of  such  proceedings. 
They  complained  that  the  accused  parties  were 
condemned  without  trial,  that  the  chamber  of 
nuncios  was  surreptitiously  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  aiffair,  and  that  the  will  of  the 
diet,  which  had  simply  ordered  an  investiga* 
tion  of  the  case,  reserving  the  adjudication  to 
itself,  had  been  thwarted  and  disregarded.  There 
were  also  many  Roman  Catholic  nuncios  who 
joined  the  Protestants  on  that  occasion.  Yet  nei- 
ther this  protest,  nor  the  strong  aversion  of  the 
monarch  to  religious  oppression,  nor  the  fact 
that  Andreas  Wyszowaty,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
their  sect,  was  permitted  publicly  to  defend  his 
persuasion  at  the  diet  of  1639,  could  arrest  the 
persecution  of  the  Socinians. 
rarsocini^^"  Thus  the  schools  and  churches  of  Kissielin  and 
sS'  '""^     Beresteczko,  in  Volhynia,  were  abolished  in  1644 
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by  a  decree  of  the  tribunal,  and  their  congrega- 
tions dispersed ;  and  Czaplic,  the  owner  of  these 
places,  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  give 
an  asylum  in  his  estates  to  his  fellow-sectarians. 

The  reign  of  John  Casimir  was  fatal  to  the  suflfenngsof 

ct»«  d  -I  ji         f    A        n  ^»         the  Socinians 

iSocmians.  JSo  early  as  the  diet  of  convocation  under  the  reign 
(1648),  a  proposition  was  started,  that  those  Dis-  mir.*^  "  *^* 
senters  only  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
who  acknowledged  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
should  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  constitution.  This  proposition  was  not 
passed  into  a  law,  but  Niemierycz,*  an  influential 

*  Salvandy,  in  his  "  Hisioire  de  Jean  Sobieski,**  Paris, 
1829^  vol.  i.  p.  271^  states,  that  many  Socinians  joined  the 
Cossacks.  We  are  aware  of  a  single  instance  only,  that  of  George 
Niemierycz,  a  wealthy  nobleman,  who  received  a  learned  educa^ 
tion,  and  travelled  in  company  with  Ruarus  and  Wyszowaty, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  Polish  book  of  "  Prayers  and  Hymns,*' 
published  in  1653,  and  of  some  discourses  in  Latin. — Vide 
"  Sandiu£s  Bihliotheca  anti-TrinitJ*  Possessing  great  estates  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  chiefly  on  the  left  side  of  the  Dnieper,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cossacks,  he  conformed  to  the  Eastern  church, 
and  addressed  his  fellow-sectarians,  engaging  them  to  do  the 
same,  expecting  to  acquire  by  it  an  influence  over  the  numerous 
followers  of  that  church,  and  to  employ  it  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  views.  His  address,  which  was  based  on  grounds  of 
worldly  policy,  was  refuted  by  Samuel  Przypkowski,  author  of 
the  "  Life  of  Socinus,**  by  theological  arguments.  Niemierycz, 
who  was  invested  by  the  Cossacks  with  a  high  command  in 
their  army,  was  afterwards  murdered  by  them,  being  suspected 
of  insincerity  of  his  new  religious  profession.  Salvandy  states 
also  (vol.i.  page  251),  that  the  Socinian  nobles  excited  the 
revolt  of  peasants  in  the  environs  of  Cracow  and  Posen ;  we  are 

quite 
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noble,  was  not  permitted,  because  of  his  persua- 
sion, to  sign  the  acts  of  the  diet.  The  wars  of 
the  Cossacks,  who  ravaged  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, where  the  most  part  of  the  Socinian 
churches  were  situated,  exterminated  them  ;  for 
the  Cossacks  did  not  make  any  distinction  of 
religious  persuasions,  but  destroyed  all  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  Eastern  church,  nay,  even 
many  followers  of  that  church,  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes,  fell  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  a 
fanatical  rabble. 

The  invasion  of  Ragotzi,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, in  1657,  whose  troops  contained  a  great 
number  of.  Protestants,  as  well  as  many  anti- 
Trinitarians,  was  no  less  destructive  to  the 
churches  and  individuals  of  their  confessions. 
The  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  and  other  unci- 
vilized hordes,  from  among  whom  Ragotzi's 
forces  had  been  levied,  committed  the  greatest 
excesses,  and  the  chief  Socinian  churches  were 
situated  in  the  provinces  exposed  to  his  invasion. 
Many  Socinians  embraced  the  party  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,  but  although  the  same  thing   was 

quite  ignorant  of  that  fact^  and  we  think  that  he  was  misled  by 
some  account  of  the  contemporary  newspapers,  and  particularly 
of  the  Gazette  de  France,  which  paid  much  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Poland,  but  whose  information,  considering  the  im- 
perfect means  of  communication  at  that  time,  must  have  been 
often  incorrect.  Several  Socinians  joined  Ragotzi,  and  one  of 
them,  Samuel  Grrondzki^  left  memoirs,  which  form  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  those  times. 
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done  by  a  great  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
different  persuasions,  the  Socinians  alone  bore 
the  consequences  of  that  action.  Thus,  in  1656, 
about  three  thousand  peasants,  excited  by  the 
Romish  priests,  attacked  the  town  of  Sandecz, 
destroyed  and  burnt  the  habitations,  murdered 
and  mutilated  many  Socinians,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  and  sex.  Similar  barbarities  were 
perpetrated  at  Czarkow,  an  estate  of  the  Moskor- 
zewskis,  and  in  other  places.  The  valuable  libra- 
ries of  Wyszowaty  and  Lubienietski  were  de- 
stroyed on  these  occasions.*  We  have  already 
said  that  king  John  Casimir,  having  intrusted  by 
a  solemn  act  his  kingdom  to  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  a  vow  to  remove 
the  oppression  of  the  peasants,  and  to  convert 
unbelievers.  The  first  part  of  this  vow,  however 
Christian-like  and  praise-worthy,  was  not  even 
attempted,  the  monarch's  too  limited  authority 
being  unequal  to  the  task  of  doing  any  thing 
against  the  interests  of  the  land-owners,  to  whom 
the  clergy  also  belonged*  The  fulfilment  of  the 
vow  was  therefore  restricted  to  the  reduction  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  num- 
ber of  Protestants  was  still  considerable ;  several 
influential  families  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  Radzi  wills,  belonged  to  them ;  and  they 
were  supported  by  the  interest  of  foreign  princes  of 

*  Vide  '*  Epistola  de  vita  A*  Fi^sovatii,'^  apud  Sandius. 
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their  creed,  and  at  that  time  allied  with  Poland. 
Such  were  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to 
harrass  them  with  any  general  and  legal  measure 
of  persecution,  although  the  project  was  enter- 
tained by  some  bigoted  Romanists.  At  the  diet 
of  1658,  there  was  for  some  time  a  doubt  whether 
the  royal  vow  should  be  fulfilled  by  the  expulsion 
of  Jews  or  Socinians.*  But  as  too  many  interests 
would  have  been  hurt  by  the  expulsion  of  a 
numerous  population  in  whose  hands  the  chief 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  placed, 
the  Socinians  were  designated  the  fit  objects  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  royal  vow ;  and  the  Jesuit  Kar- 
wat,  who  enjoyed  a  great  influence,  instigated 
the  diet  of  1658,  to  show  by  deeds,  as  he  termed 
it,  its  gratitude  to  God.  The  Socinian  nuncio, 
Tobias  Sz  wanski,  tried  to  dissolve  the  diet  by  his 
veto  before  it  had  enacted  a  law  against  his  sect ; 
but  this  right,  which  had  been  put  in  practice  for 
JExpuisionof     the  first  time  a  few  years  before  (1652),  and  by 

the  Socinians        .  ,  ,  ^  •  /•      i  •    i_  x 

from  Poland  by  the  scrupulous  obscTvatiou  of  wuich  many  most 

an  enactment  ,    ,  i      i  i  i.i_  j  • 

of  the  diet  of     salutary  measures  had  been  overthrown,  was  dis- 

regarded  when  employed  for  the  defence  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  diet  enacted  a  law,  by  which 
it  was  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to 
profess  or  propagate  Socinianism  in  the  Polish  do- 


*  Pr2)rpkoW8ki  maintains  that  John  Casimir's  vow  related 
only  to  the  Socinians* 
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minions  ;  and  all  those  who  did  so,  or  in  any  way 
favoured  that  profession,  were  threatened  with  the 
immediate  punishment  of  death.  There  was  granted, 
however,  to  those  who  should  persevere  in  that 
sect,  a  term  of  three  years  for  the  sale  of  their 
property  and  the  recovery  of  their  dues.  Perfect 
security  was  promised  to  them  during  that  term, 
but  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  prohibited, 
and  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country.*    This  enactment  was 


*  Decree  against  the  Socinians,  1658:—"  Quamvis  sectam 
Arianam,  vel  ut  earn  nonnuli  vocant,  Anabaptisticam  indominiisnos^ 
tris  existere  et  propagari  lex  semper  ahnuebat :  quoniam  tamen 
Jatali  quodam  Reipublicce  casu,  nominata  sectanon  a  longis  tempo* 
ribus  in  dominiis  nostris,  tarn  regni  quam  magniducatus  Litkuanice 
dilatari  ccepit,  qucejilio  Dei  praeternitatem  adimii  reassumentes  et 
in  sua  vigore  relinquentes  contra  illos  statutum  Vladislai  Jagellonis 
antecessoris  nostri  de  hcereticisy  consensu  omnium  ordinum  con^ 
stituimus  ;  quod,  si  quis  ejusmodi  inventus  fuerit,  qui  sectam  hanc 
Arianam  in  ditionibus  nostris  tarn  regni  quam  magni  ducatus 
Lithuania  et  provinciis  eis  annexisausit,  attentetve  con/iteri,  propa- 
gare,  aut  pradicare,  vel  illam  ut  assertores  illius  protegere  etfo' 
vere,  fuerit  que  super  hoc  legitime  convictus,  talis  quilibet  superius 
9iominato  statuto  subjacere  debeat  et  sine  ulla  dilatione  per  capi- 
taneos  nostros  et  officia  ipsorum  capite  plecti,  sub  privatione  capi' 
taneatus,  Fautoribus  vero  illorum  tanquam  pro  poena  perduellio* 
nis,  Jorum  in  tribunali  inter  causas  conservator  mixtifori  assigna^ 
tnus  ad  instantiam  cujuavis,  sicuti  et  capitanei  et  eorumque  offi^ 
ciis ;  in  Magni  autem  ducatus  Lithuania  tribunali  exquovis  re* 
gistro,  Volentes  tumen  Clementiam  nostram  exhibere,  si  quis  talis 
inventus  fueriti  qui  hanc  sectam  suam  abnegare  nolit,  ei  anno — 
tres  ad  divemdenda  bona  sua  concedimus^  salva  intetim  bonorum  et 

domorum 
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not  based  on  political  considerations,  neither  did 
it  impute  to  the  Socinians  any  act  of  treason,  but 
it  was  entirely  founded  on  theological  grounds, 
and  chiefly  on  the  fstct  that  they  did  not  admit 
the  pre-eternity  of  Jesus  Christ. — A  rather  odd 
reason  in  a  country  where  Jews  were  tolerated 
and  Mahometans  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
other  citizens.  The  decree  was,  moreover, 
founded  on  entirely  false  premises ;  for  it  con- 
demned  the  Socinians  by  the  law  against  heretics, 
enacted  under  the  reign  of  Vladislaw  Jaguellon, 
which  in  the  first  place  was  virtually  abrogated 
by  a  subsequent  enactment,  establishing  the  full 
liberty  of  religious  exercises  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  absurd  to  employ  a  law  passed 
against  Hussites,  who  never  impugned  the  dogma 
of  Trinity,  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  denied 
it;  whilst  Protestants,  whose  tenets  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Hussites,  were  not  included 
in  its  application. 

The  term  of  three  years  granted  to  the  Soci- 
nians by  the  diet  of  1658,  was  abridged  to  two*  by 
that  of  1659,  which  decreed  that,  on  the  10th 
July  1660,  all  the  Socinians  who  had  not  em- 
braced Romanism  should  leave  the  country  under 


domorum  securitcUCf  atgue  dehitorum  repetUione,  quo  tempore  »t- 
hilo  minus  nulla  exercitia  secta  sua  supra  nominaUB  peragere 
tenetur,  nee  ad  ulla  munia  publica  immiscere  se  poterit,  sub  pes* 
nis  superius  expressis" 
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the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  diet  of  1658.  By 
the  same  enactment,  those  Socinians  who  might 
abjure  their  persuasion  were  forbidden  to  em- 
brace  any  other  confession  than  the  Romanist, 
because  many  of  them  having  become  Protestants 
to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  law  of  1658. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  time,  the  state  of  the 
country,  ruined  by  war,  and  the  greediness  of  pur- 
chasers who  took  advantage  of  their  unfortunate 
position,  the  Socinians  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
property  for  prices  which  bore  no  proportion  to 
their  real  value.  Meanwhile  persecution  of  every 
kind  was  heaped  on  them ;  they  were  regarded 
as  outlaws ;  and  as  every  kind  of  religious  exer- 
cise was  disallowed  to  them,  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  find  cause  for  persecuting  them  on  that 
ground.  The  Socinians,  in  order  to  avert  their 
fate,  made  an  attempt  of  such  an  unreasonable 
nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  they 
could  have  deluded  themselves  into  believing  for 
a  moment  in  its  feasibility.  They  presented  to 
the  king  a  petition  against  the  enactment  of  1658, 
promising  to  prove  that  there  was  no  fiindamental 
difference  between  their  dogmas  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  pro- 
position was  rejected.  They  sought  protection, 
or  at  least  intercession,  from  foreign  powers ;  but 
although  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  1660,  insured  to  all 
religious  confessions  of  Poland  the  same  rights 
which  they  had  enjoyed  before  the  war,  and  al- 
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though  Sweden  endeavoured  to  secure  those  of 
the  Socinians,  it  was  of  no  avail ;  neither  were 
the  representations  made  in  their  favour  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  of  any  service.  Despair 
induced  the  Socinians  to  propose  a  re- union  with 
Rome,  arranged  by  means  of  a  friendly  colloquy. 
It  was  authorized  by  Trzebjcki,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
who  could  reasonably  expect  that  the  Socinians, 
reduced  to  despair,  were  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  enter  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
with  some  appearance  of  conviction,  and  not  by 
mere  compulsion.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed by  any  sober  person,  that  such  clever  con- 
troversialists as  the  Socinians  would  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  obtaining  concessions 
from  a  church  whose  doctrines  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  own.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case ;  the  Socinians  seriously  maintained  their 
arguments  at  the  colloquium  of  Roznow  (10th 
March  1660) ;  and  the  whole  affair  turned  out  a 
solemn  mockery,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  produced  no  result  whatever. 
They  disperse        Nothiuff  then  remained  for  them  but  to  leave 

to  different 

parts  of  Eu-  the  country  before  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
pointed term,  a  measure  which  was  accompanied 
with  great  hardship,  notwithstanding  the  attempt 
of  several  eminent  noblemen  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings,  who,  although  professed  Romanists, 
were  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  friendship 
with  many  Socinians.   They  dispersed  into  diffe- 
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rent  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  expected  to  find 
a  safe  asylum  from  religious  persecution.  A  great 
number  went  to  Transylvania  and  Hungary  ;  but 
a  party  of  these  unfortunate  emigrants,  composed 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  individuals,  was 
attacked  on  their  way  to  the  last-named  country 
by  a  band  of  robbers,  sent  on  purpose,  as  it  is 
supposed,  and  completely  stripped  of  their  remain- 
ing property.  They  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  Hungarian  noblemen,  Stephen  Tekely  and 
Francis  Raday,  who  endeavoured  with  great 
humanity  to  allay  their  misery.  Those  who  ar- 
rived in  Transylvania  found  a  consolation  in  the 
sympathies  of  their  fellow-sectarians,  and  a  safe 
home  where  they  could  live  and  freely  exercise 
their  religion.  The  queen  of  Poland  also  per- 
mitted many  of  them  to  settle  in  the  Silesian 
principalities  of  Oppeln  and  Ratibor,  which  be- 
longed to  her,  and  some  princes  of  Silesia  did 
the  same.  Being  dispersed  in  several  parts  of 
that  country,  they  did  not  form  any  congregation, 
and  either  gradually  left  it,  or  became  converts  to 
Protestantism,  A  considerable  number  of  them 
established  a  congregation  at  Manheim,  under 
the  protection  of  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  which 
lasted  from  1663  to  1666.  They  soon,  however, 
became  suspected  of  propagating  their  doctrines, 
which,  considering  their  known  zeal  in  that 
respect,  was  most  probably  the  case,  and  were 
obliged  to  disperse.  They  withdrew,  for  the  most 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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part,  into  Holland,  where  they  could  enjoy  full 
liberty  of  religious  exercise,  and  where  there  were 
several  Socinians,  who  together  with  those  of 
England  and  Germany,  gave  considerable  sums 
for  the  support  of  their  brethren  banished  from 
Poland.  We  have  no  information  concerning 
their  fortunes  in  that  country,  or  whether  they 
had  a  large  congregation  there.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  such  was  the  case,  as  they 
were  able  to  publish,  in  1680,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
New  Testament  in  the  Polish  language. 

A  number  of  Socinians  retired  to  Prussia, 
where  they  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  from 
their  countryman,  prince  Boguslav  Radziwill, 
who  was  governor  of  that  province  for  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  with  whom  he  was  nearly  re- 
lated.*  They  were,  however,  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  several  vexations,  until  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  representation  of  Samuel 

*  Boguslav^  prince  Radziwill,  was  the  last  Protestant  of  that 
family.  He  was  the  son  of  James  R.  and  Sophia  Elizabeth, 
princess  of  Brandenburg,  daughter  of  the  elector,  John  George, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  military  achievements.  Although 
he  had  received,  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  full  amnesty  for  having 
taken  the  part  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  retired  to  Prussia, 
having  been  made  governor-general  of  that  province.  He  died 
at  Konigsberg  in  1669,  and  leflt  an  only  daughter,  Louisa,  who 
was  married  to  a  prince  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  the  great 
elector,  and  after  his  death  to  a  prince  of  Neuburg.  She  lefl 
one  daughter,  from  whom  the  present  royal  house  of  Bavaria  is 
descended. 
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Przypkowski,  one  of  their  most  eminent  au- 
thors, granted  them  full  religious  liberty,  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  despite  the  opposi- 
tion made  by  the  states  of  Prussia  in  1670  and 
1679.  They  formed  two  settlements,  called  Ru- 
tow  and  Andreaswalde,  near  the  frontier  of  Po- 
land. In  1779  the  inhabitants  of  these  places 
received  an  authorization  from  king  Frederic 
the  Second  to  build  a  church,  but  their  congre- 
gations, which  never  had  been  considerable, 
gradually  decreased ;  and  according  to  official 
information  which  we  have  received  on  that  sub- 
ject, that  of  Andreaswalde,  which  had  subsisted 
till  1803,  was  dissolved  that  year,  and  there 
remains  no  longer  any  vestiges  of  them.  There 
were  in  Prussia,  in  1838,  only  two  gentlemen, 
the  last  surviving  members  of  the  sect — a  Morsz- 
tyn  and  a  Schlichtyng,  both  very  old  men,  and 
the  representatives  of  names  distinguished  in  the 
literary  and  political  annals  of  Poland.  The  rest 
of  the  Socinians  had  become  Protestants,  as  had 
the  families  of  the  above-mentioned  individuals.* 


*  We  seize  this  opportunity  for  expressing  our  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  his  excellency  Baron  Bulow,  Prussian  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain^  to  whom  we  applied  in  order  to  get 
official  information  on  the  subject  in  question^  and  who  com* 
plied  with  our  request  in  the  most  handsome  manner.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  ministry  of  religious  affairs  and  public 
instruction  at  Berlin,  and  obtained  by  its  intervention  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  given  in  the  text. 

2d2 
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Thus  ended  in  Poland  the  Socinian  sect,  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  formed  and 
developed  in  that  country,  although  its  doctrines 
were  chiefly  imported  from  Italy.*  Its  followers, 
however,  were  never  numerous  in  Poland,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
The  object  of  our  work  not  being  controversial, 
we  cannot  enter  into  any  polemical  refutation  of 
their  errors,  a  task  for  which  we  are  not  compe- 
tent, and  which  has  been  so  ably  performed  by 
many  theological  writers,  particularly  by  that 
Influence  of      eminent  divine  the  archbishop  Tillotson.     Our 

Socinianism  on  ,  ,  •  i  i         •     n 

the  cause  of  the  objcct  is  Only  to  cousidcr  the  mfluence  which 

Reformatiou  m  .    .       ,  . 

Poland.  ISocmianism  has  exercised  on  the  cause  of  the 

*  The  diet  of  1661  made  an  enactment  in  order  ^<  to  show 
gratitude  to  the  God  of  Hosts  for  the  victories  he  had  granted 
over  the  enemies  of  the  country,"  by  which  it  was  ordered  to 
apply  the  utmost  severity  of  the  laws  to  the  Socinians  who 
might  be  found  concealed  in  the  country.  The  words  of  that 
enactment  are  as  follows : — '*  Regrati/icantes  Deo  exercituum 
aecepta  henefida  anni  prceterUi.  qua  nobis  per  tam  insignes  de 
hostihus  victorias  contulity  et  volentes  hanc  divinam  heneficentiam 
hac  nostra  gratitudine  ulterius  placare,  cum  hastes  praternitatis 
Jilii  ejus  e  dominiis  nostris  proscripserimus ;  sicuti  id  jam  prox- 
ime  prateritis  comitiis  constitutions  anni  1658^  cujus  hie  est  titu^ 
lus  *  Secta  Ariana  seu  Anabaptistica^'  et  constitutione  anni  1659 
fedmus;  ita-  et  nunc  ne  hac  secta  Ariana  ullo  qua  excogitari 
queat  modo,  ahlecta  in  ditionihus  nostris  regni  Pohnice  et  magni 
ducatus  Lithuania  remaneat,  sed  potius  ut  ad  exequutionem  de* 
ducantur  leges  pradicta^  ah  omnibus  officiis  ac  judiciisrequiri^ 
•  mus.    In  magno  autem  ducatu  Lithuania  talibus  actionibus  inter 

causas  compositi  judici  iin  tribunaliforumassignamus" 
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Reformation  in  Poland,  and  we  are  deeply  con- 
vinced that  it  was  of  the  most  deplorable  nature, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  decline  and  final 
overthrow.  In  the  first  place,  the  daring  theolo- 
gical speculations  in  which  they  indulged,  their 
practice  of  trying  the  Scriptures  by  the  test  of 
weak  human  reason,  and  perverting  the  simple 
words  of  the  sacred  text  into  a  forced  sense,  led 
very  soon  to  conclusions  subversive  of  revelation 
itself,  which,  unsettling  the  minds  of  men,  struck 
terror  into  many  timorous  consciences,  and  made 
them  seek  a  refuge  in  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  Roman  church,  which  took  advantage  of 
these  circumstances  to  support  its  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Scripture.  Indeed,  as  archbishop 
Tillotson  justly  observes,  that  although  the  So- 
cinian  writers  have  combated  with  great  success 
the  innovations  of  the  Roman  church,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  furnished  that  very  church  w^ith 
strong  arguments  against  the  Reformation,*     In 

*  '*  I  do  readily  grant  that  the  Socinian  writers  have  managed 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  against  the  innovations  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice, 
with  great  acuteness  and  advantage  in  many  respects ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  have  cause  to  say,  that  they  have  likewise  put  into 
their  hands  better  and  sharper  weapons  than  ever  they  had 
before  for  the  weakening  and  undermining  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  Socinus  hath  indeed  strongly  asserted,  had'he  not 
by  a  dangerous  liberty,  in  imposing  a  foreign  and  forced  sense 
upon  particular  texts,  brought  the  whole  into  uncertainty."—* 
Sermon  preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  on  the  6th  January 
1679. 
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the  second  place,  such  speculations,  by  creat- 
ing doubt  and  uncertainty,  produced  indiffe- 
rence to  the  doctrines  that  separated  the  re- 
formed churches  from  Rome.  This  circumstance 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of,  if  not  the  chief  of  the 
causes  which  undermined  Protestantism  in  Po- 
land, because  it  could  not  be  expected  that  per- 
sons impressed  with  that  feeling  would  sacrifice 
their  worldly  interests  for  the  sake  of  their  rdi- 
gious  persuasion,  and  much  less  that  they  would 
endure  persecution  on  that  score.  This  consi- 
deration, we  think,  may  account  for  the  facility 
with  which  Sigismund  the  Third  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  so  many  families  from  Protestant- 
ism, by  reserving  to  the  Romanists  offices  and 
riches,  and  exposing  as  much  as  he  could  their 
antagonists  to  different  kinds  of  persecution.  In 
the  third  place,  the  dissensions  which  the  anti- 
Trinitariati  doctrines  created  in  the  reformed 
churches,  in  which  they  had  originated,  weakened, 
nay,  paralyzed  their  force  at  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  display  the  utmost  degree  of  energy 
in  combating  such  a  formidable  enemy  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  irresolution  which  too  often  marked  the 
proceeding  of  the  Reformers. 

But  deeply  as  we  lament  the  errors  of  Socinian- 
ism,  and  the  mischief  done  by  that  sect  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  it  is  our 
duty  as  historians  to  render  full  justice  to  the 
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learning,  virtue,  and  piety  which  characterized 
the  followers  of  that  sect  in  our  country ;  merits 
which  were  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe.  Their 
polemical  writings  were  also  free  from  that  viru- 
lence and  scurrility  which  disgraced  the  contro- 
versial works  of  the  period,  and  we  may  justly 
say  with  their  most  formidable  but  liberal  anta- 
gonist, archbishop  Tillotson,*  that  their  defect 

•  Tillotson^  after  having  combated  Socinus  and  Schlichtyng, 
pronounces  the  following  judgment  on  the  Polish  Socinians  : 
— "  And  yet  to  do  right  to  the  writers  on  that  side,  I  must  own, 
that  generally  they  are  a  pattern  of  the  fair  way  of  disputing 
and  of  debating  matters  of  religion,  without  heat  and  unseemly 
reflections  upon  their  adversaries,  in  the  number  of  whom  I 
did  not  expect  that  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
would  be  reckoned  by  them.  They  generally  argue  matters 
with  that  temper  and  gravity,  with  that  freedom  from  passion 
and  transport  which  becomes  a  serious  and  weighty  argument ; 
and  for  the  most  part  they  reason  closely  and  clearly,  with  ex- 
traordinary guard  and  caution,  with  great  dexterity  and  de- 
cency, and  yet  with  smartness  and  subtilty  enough,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  and  few  hard  words — ^virtues  to  be  praised  wher- 
ever they  are  to  be  found :  yea,  even  in  an  enemy,  and  very 
worthy  our  imitation.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  strongest  mana- 
gers of  a  weak  cause,  and  which  is  ill-founded  at  the  bottom, 
that  perhaps  ever  yet  meddled  with  controversy.  In  so  much 
that  some  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  generality  of  the  Popish 
writers,  and  even  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  who  pretend  to  all 
the  reason  and  subtilty  in  the  world,  are  in  comparison  of  them 
but  mere  scolds  and  bunglers.  Upon  the  whole  matter  they 
have  but  one,  this  great  defect,  that  they  want  a  good  cause 
and  truth  on  their  side,  which,  if  they  had,  they  have  reason 
and  wit  and  temper  to  defend  it."— Vide  Sermon  on  the  Divi- 
nity 
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was,  that  they  had  a  bad  cause  to  defend.  Their 
rules  of  morality  were  exceedingly  strict,  as  they 
endeavoured  to  observe  literally  many  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  without  any  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances that  might  make  their  application,  if 
generally  adopted,  productive,  instead  of  good, 
of  great  harm.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  pro- 
hibition to  use  arms  in  any  case  whatever  ;  which, 
if  observed,  would  at  once  have  rendered  Poland 
a  prey  to  the  Tartars  and  other  barbarians,  whose 
forays  it  was  constantly  called  on  to  repel.  We 
conclude  with  the  just  observation  of  Mosheim, 
that  the  Socinians,  who  took  the  greatest  liber- 
ties with  the  expressions  of  the  Scriptures  when 
doctrine  was  concerned,  accepted  their  literal 
sense  in  matters  of  morality.* 

nity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  preached  in  St  Lawrence  Church, 
Jewry,  January  6,  1679. 

*  *'  The  nature  and  genius  of  Socinian  theology  have  an  im- 
mediate influence  upon  the  moral  system  of  that  sect,  and 
naturally  lead  its  teachers  to  confine  their  rules  of  morality  and 
virtue  to  the  external  duties  and  actions  of  life.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  deny  the  influence  of  a  divine  spirit  and  power  upon 
the  minds  of  men  ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  acknowledge  that 
no  mortal  has  such  an  empire  over  himself  as  to  be  able  to  sup- 
press or  extinguish  his  sinful  propensities  and  corrupt  desires. 
Hence  they  have  no  conclusion  left  but  one,  and  that  is,  to 
declare  all  those  true  and  worthy  Christians,  whose  words 
and  external  actions  are  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  divine 
law.  It  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable,  that  another  branch 
of  their  doctrine  leads  directly  to  the  utmost  severity  in  what 
relates  to  life  and  manners ;  since  they  maintain,  that  the  great 

end 
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end  of  Christ's  mission  on  earth  was  to  reveal  to  mortals  a  new 
law^  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  unblemished  sanctity 
and  perfection.  Hence  it  is  that  a  great  number  of  the  Soci- 
nians  have  fallen  into  the  fanatical  rigours  of  the  ancient  Ana- 
baptists^ and  judge  it  absolutely  unlawful  to  repel  injuries,  to 
take  oaths^  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  malefactors^  to  op- 
pose the  despotic  proceedings  of  tyrannical  magistrates,  or  even 
to  acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry.  But  in  this  there  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  singular^  and  they  are  here  indeed  inconsis- 
tent with  themselves :  for  while  in  matter  of  doctrine  they 
take  the  greatest  liberty  with  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  and 
pervert  them  in  a  violent  manner  to  the  defence  of  their  pecu- 
liar tenets,  they  proceed  quite  otherwise  when  they  come  to 
prescribe  rules  of  conduct  from  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel;  then 
they  understand  the  precepts  literally,  and  apply  them  without 
the  least  distinction  of  time,  persons,  and  circumstances/'— 
Mosheirn  8  *^  Ecclesiast,  Historic,  vol.  iv.  p.  104j,  ed.  1811. 


We  have  composed  this  chapter  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
Sandius,  Bock,  and  Lubienietzki.  We  have  not  given  any  notice 
of  this  last-named  writer,  as  his  life  and  works  are  amply  de- 
scribed in  Bayle's  General  Dictionary,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
works  of  that  kind.  We  shall  only  mention  that  Lubienietzki 
(born  in  1623),  who  enjoyed  a  great  and  merited  reputation 
over  all  Europe,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  intercourse 
with  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  time,  settled  at  Hamburg, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Poland  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  he 
was  an  exile,  the  king  invested  him  with  the  office  of  the  Polish 
diplomatical  resident  in  that  city.  Lubienietzki's  life  was  spent 
in  literary  labours,  and  in  continual  exertions  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  his  exiled  fellow  sectarians.  He  was  himself  ex- 
posed to  an  unceasing  persecution  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  from 
which  his  particular  favour  with  the  king  of  Denmark  could 
not  always  shelter  him.  He  perished  in  1675,  with  his  two 
daughters,  at  Hamburg,  from  poison,  given,  as  it  is  supposed, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  adversaries* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  STATE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  IN  POLAND,  FROM  THE 
END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  JOHN  CASIMIR  TILL  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  STANISLAV  PONIATOWSKI,  1668 — 
1763. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  was 
entirely  crushed  during  the  reign  of  John  Casi- 
mir,  and  though  there  were  still  many  Protestants 
in  that  country ,  Protestantism  itself  had  ceased 
to  be  an  element  of  national  life.  Every  thing  was 
placed  under  the  control  and  influence  of  the 
Romanists,  who,  with  the  adroit  policy  peculiar 
to  them,  succeeded  in  representing  their  antago- 
nists as  the  enemies  of  the  country.    At  the  diet 
of  election  in  1669,  the  Protestants  failed  not  to 
represent  their  grievances,  and  to  demand  the 
strict  maintenance  of  the  laws  which  guaranteed 
State  of  the      rcligious  freedom  to  all  citizens.  Although  Wierz- 
^e^lcSon*    bowski,  bishop  of  Poznania,  at  the  instigation  of 
BLwietzti.^^*"  *^®  papal  nuncio,  pronounced  in  the  cathedral 

church  of  Warsaw  an  anathema  against  heretics, 
declaring  them  unworthy  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  ordering  their  expulsion  from  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Mazovia,  the  diet  as  usual  confirmed  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  anti-Romanist  confes- 
sions— ^a  confirmation  which  experience  showed  to 
be  nothing  better  than  an  unmeaning  formality. 
It  enacted,  however,  a  new  law,  by  which  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  was  rendered  impos- 
sible, as  it  prohibited  the  abjuration  of  Roman-  Prohibition  to 
ism  under  the  penalty  of  death  or  banishment.  fsnT^and  the" 
The  same  diet  enacted  that  the  kings  of  Poland  rendered^owu 
should  be  Roman  Catholics,  a  condition  which,  SS^of  p^^ 
although    rendered     indispensable    by   circum-  ^"**'- 
stances,  was  for  the  first  time  converted  into  a 
law. 

The  newly  elected  monarch,  Michel  Wisnio- 
wietzki,  had  scarcely  any  control  over  the  afiairs 
of  the  country,  his  reign  of  four  years  being  dis- 
turbed by  civil  war.  He  showed,  however,  on 
every  opportunity  an  entire  devotion  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Rome,  and  took  especial  care  not  to  con- 
fer any  office  or  dignity  on  an  anti-Romanist.* 

*  We  must  not  omit  mentioning  a  fact  which  reflects  credit 
on  the  kind  feelings  of  king  Michel  Wisnowietzki.  When  the 
Socinian  refugees  who  had  settled  in  Prussia  were  menaced 
with  expulsion  from  that  country,  he  addressed,  in  1672,  letters 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  as  well  as  to  the  most  influen- 
tial persons  of  that  province,  interceding  in  their  favour; 
pleading  the  misfortunes  of  men  belonging  to  the  first  families 
in  Poland,  and  requesting  toleration  for  them.   This  action,  in- 

9 

Spired  by  a  feeling  of  true  Christian  charity,  proves  that  the 
king  Michel  would  not  have  be^n  so  bigoted  had  he  been  free 

from 
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Reign  of  John       King  John  Sobieski,  elected  in  1 674,  confirmed 

without  any  hesitation  all  the  rights  of  the  anti- 
Romanist  confessions ;  but  although  that  heroic 
monarch  was  very  adverse  to  religious  persecu- 
tion,  he  had  no  power  of  restraining  that  which 
the  clergy  and  their  devoted  tools  were  carrying 
on  in  every  part  of  Poland,  without  meeting  with 
other  resistance  than  the  repugnance  to  such 
measures,  which  may  be  said  to  be  innate  in  the 
national  character.  Several  churches  were  taken 
away  from  the  Protestants,  either  by  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  bishops,  or  by  the  decrees  of  tribunals, 
which  were  always  ready  to  give  their  support  to 
the  clergy.  We  shall  not  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers  by  enumerating  instances  of  such 
cases,  but  we  must  give  them  an  account  of  an 
event  that  took  place  in  Poland  during  the  reign 
of  John  Sobieski,  and  created  a  sensation 
throughout  all  Europe.  /TSTthough  it  does  not 
refer  to  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants,  it  shows 
the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  had  acquired,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised. 

Cazimir  Lyszczynski,  a  noble  and  landowner 


from  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  This  unfortunate  prince  had 
indeed  many  excellent  qualities^  which  would  have  been  per- 
haps displayed  to  better  advantage  had  he  been  elected  in  less 
troubled  times,  but  we  cannot  here  enter  on  the  details  of  this 
unfortunate  reign. 
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of  Lithuania,  a  man  of  a  very  rest)ectable  charac-  Judicial  mur- 
ter,  was  perusing  a  book  entitled  ^^  Tkeologia  czynski,  for  an 
Naturalis"  by  Henry  Aldsted,  a  Protestant  ot  Atheism!^ 
divine,  and  finding  that  the  arguments  which  the 
author  employed  in  order  to  prove  the  existence 
of  divinity,  were  so  confused  that  it  was  possible 
to  deduce  from  them  quite  contrary  consequences, 
he  added  on  the  margin  the  following  words — : 
"  ergo  non  est  Deus^'  evidently  ridiculing  the 
arguments  of  the  author.  This  circumstance 
was  found  out  by  Brzoska,  nuncio  of  Brest  in 
Lithuania,  a  debtor  of  Lyszczynski,  who  de- 
nounced him  as  an  atheist,  delivering,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  accusation,  a  copy  of  the  work  with 
the  above-mentioned  annotation  to  Witwicki, 
bishop  of  Posnania,  who  took  up  this  affair  with 
the  greatest  violence.*  He  was  zealously  seconded 
by  Zaluski,  bishop  of  Kiof,  a  prelate  known  for 

*  Vide  larger  '^  Hist,  de  Jean  Sobieski^*  vol.  iv.  page  22.  Da- 
lairac  and  Salvandy  maintains  that  Witwicki  urged  with  great 
vehemence  the  v punishment  of  Lyszczynski,  in  order  to  obtain 
by  such  a  display  of  zeal  a  cardinal's  hat.  Mosheim  says  only 
Cazimir  Lyszczynski^  a  "  Polish  knight,  was  capitally  punished, 
suffering  death  at  Warsaw  in  the  year  1689,  for  denjdng  the 
being  and  providence  of  God,  but  whether  or  no  this  accusa* 
tion  was  well  founded,  can  only  be  known  by  reading  his  trial, 
and  examining  the  nature  and  proofs  of  the  circumstances  that 
were  alleged  against  him.^  He  adds  in  a  note,  that  there  was 
formerly  in  the  library  of  Uffenbach  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  papers  relating  to  his  trial,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  against  him. 
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hiB  great  learning  and  not  devoid  of  merit  in 
other  respects,  which  however  proved  no  check 
to  religious  fanaticism.  The  king,  who  was  very 
far  from  countenancing  such  enormities,  at- 
tempted to  save  the  unfortunate  Lyszczynski, 
by  ordering  that  he  should  be  judged  at  Vilna  ; 
but  nothing  could  shelter  the  unfortunate  man 
against  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  clergy  repre- 
sented by  the  two  bishops ;  and  the  first  privi- 
lege of  a  Polish  noble,  that  he  could  not  be  im- 
prisoned before  his  condemnation,  and  which  had 
theretofore  been  sacredly  observed  even  with  the 
greatest  criminals,  was  violated.  On  the  simple 
accusation  of  his  debtor,  supported  by  the  bishops, 
the  affiiir  was  brought  before  the  diet  of  1689, 
before  which  the  clergy,  and  particularly  the 
bishop  Zaluski,  accused  Lyszczynski  of  having 
denied  the  existence  of  God,  and  uttered  blas- 
phemies against  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
The  unfortunate  victim,  terrified  by  his  perilous 
situation,  acknowledged  all  that  was  imputed 
to  him,  made  a  full  recantation  of  all  he  might 
have  said  and  written  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  declared  his  entire 
submission  to  its  authority.  This  was,  however,  of 
no  avail  to  him,  and  his  accusers  were  even  scan- 
dalized that  the  diet  permitted  him  to  make  a 
defence,  and  granted  the  term  of  three  days  for 
collecting  evidence  of  his  innocence,  as  the  accu-- 
salion  of  the  clergy  ought,  in  their  judgment. 
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to  be  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  condemn 
the  culprit.  The  fanaticism  of  the  diet  was  ex- 
cited in  a  most  scandalous  manner  by  the  blas- 
phemous representation  that  divinity  should  be 
propitiated  by  the  blood  of  its  offenders.  The 
diet  decreed  that  Lyszczynski  should  have  his 
tongue  pulled  out,  and  then  be  beheaded  and 
burnt.  This  atrocious  sentence  was  executed  ^ 
and  the  bishop  Zaluski  himself  gives  a  relation 
of  what  he  considered  an  act  of  piety  and  jus- 
tice !*  The  king  was  horror-struck  at  this  news, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  Inquisition  could  not  do 
any  thing  worse.  It  is  necessary,  on  this  occasion, 
to  render  justice  to  Pope  Innocent  XL,  who, 
instead  of  conferring  a  cardinal's  hat  on  the 
bishop  of  Posnania,  bitterly  censured  this  dis- 
graceful affair. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  elected  king 


*  Zaluski  gives  the  following  account  of  this  nefarious  trans« 
action :  *^  After  recantation  the  culprit  was  conducted  to  the 
scaffold,  where  the  executioner  tore  with  a  burning  iron  the 
tongue  and  the  mouthy  wilk  which  he  had  been  cruel  against 
God;  after  which  his  hands^  the  instruments  of  the  abominable 
production^  were  burnt  at  a  slow  fire^  the  sacrilegious  paper  was 
thrown  into  the  flames ;  finally  himself^  that  monster  of  his  cen- 
tury^ this  deidde  was  thrown  into  the  expiatory  flames ;  expia- 
tory if  such  a  crime  may  be  atoned  for."  Salvandy,  '^HisL  de 
Pologne  sous  Jean  Sobteski^*  vol.  iii.  page  388.  In  our  judgment, 
these  lines  of  the  learned  bishop  are  as  blasphemous  as  any 
thing  that  could  be  imputed  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
fanaticism. 
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Accession  of  Oil  the  demise  of  J ohn  Sobieski  in  1696,  under 
Second,  elector  the  name  of  Augustus  the  Second,  confirmed  on 

of  Saxony,  who    ,  .  .  j  •     xi_  i  xi_        •    i^ 

is  obliged  to      his  Eccessiou,  and  m  the  usual  manner,  the  rights 

promise  not  to  ji'-ix*  /"xi  x*t>  •  j.  /» 

confer  any  im.  and  liberties  01  the  anti-Komanist  confessions; 
tiefon^andl*"  but  a  couditiou  was  added  to  the  Pacta  Conventa^ 
Romanists.       ^j^^^  j^^  should  uot  grant  to  anti- Romanists  any 

senatorial  or  other  important  dignities  or  offices. 
Although  that  monarch   was    by  no   means   a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  but  rather  indifferent 
about  religious  matter,  having  changed  his  per- 
suasion for  the  sake  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  he 
permitted  the  bishops  to  do  all  that  they  liked 
with  the  heretics,  in  order  to  gain  them  over  to 
his  political  views. 
The  hopes  of     -^Thc  acccssiou  of  Stauislav  Leszczynski,  who 
testants  raised    was  clcctcd  in  1704,  after  the  expulsion  of  Au- 
sion  of  snmYs-    gustus  the  Sccoud  by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  pro- 
8ki,ared^^     miscd  the  Protestants  an  era  of  prosperity,  in 
StXu     which  they  should  peacefully  enjoy  all  the  rights 

and  privileges  which  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try guaranteed  to  them  in  common  with  the  other 
citizens.  These  expectations  were  warranted  by 
the  enlightened  mind  of  the  newly  elected  mo- 
narch, as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.  The  treaty 
of  alliance  between  King  Stanislav  and  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  concluded  at  Warsaw  t>n  the  8th  of 
November  1704,  expressly  guaranteed  to  the 
Protestants  of  Poland  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  secured  to  them  by  the  ancient 


tava. 
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laws  of  the  country,  abolishing  all  the  restrictions 
established  in  later  times.*  The  hopes  of  the  Pro- 
testants, who  were  persecuted  by  the  troops  of 
Peter  the  Great  as  partisans  of  Stanislav  Lesz- 
czynski,t  were,  together  with  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  overthrown  at  the  battle  of 
Pultava.  That  event  restored  the  influence  of 
Augustus  the  Second,  who,  by  the  aid  of  Peter 
the  Great,  repossessed  himself  of  the  throne  of 
Poland,  which  Stanislav  was  obliged  to  vacate 
and  quit  the  country.  The  Protestants  foreseeing 
the  bad  consequences  which  were  likely  to  accrue 
to  their  cause,  tried  to  avert  them  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  union  amongst  themselves,  and 
their  delegates  met  for  this  purpose  at  Warsaw  in 
April  1710.  They  agreed  and  entered  into  a  writ-  Assemblies  and 

1  !•         •  1  1       n     M      1        synods  of  Pro- 

ten  obligation,  that  a  general  synod  of  all  the  testants,  in 

Protestant  confessions  in  Poland  should  be  as-  rate  about  the 
sembled  at  Thorn,  in  order  to  consult  touching  "^tlng  the 
the  good  of  the  church.  As  a  preparation  for  that  whfch"they  ^ 
general  meeting,  several  synods  were  held  in  dif-  ^®^**  exposed. 
ferent  parts  of  Poland,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  one  that  assembled  at  Jendrychow,  in 
Grand  Poland,  on  the  22d  July  1710.    It  was 


*  The  Protestants  published  at  Berlin,  in  1708,  a  work  in 
which  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  anti-Romanists  were 
developed^  entitled  "  Jura  et  Libertates  Dissidentium  in  Reli' 
giane  Christiana  in  Regno  Polonice  etM»D*  Lithuania,  ^x  legibus 
Regni  et  aliis  Monumentis  excerpta.*' 

f  Vide  page  334. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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resolved  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Helveto- 
Bohemian  churches  of  Grand  Poland,  Daniel 
Ernst  Jablonski,  should  be  entrusted  Mrith  the 
choice  of  place  and  time  of  the  future  general 
synod,  and  that  he  should  be  likewise  authorized 
to  enter,  with  the  other  provinces,  into  the  neces- 
sary  arrangements  for  that  general  convocation. 
By  the  exertions  of  Jablonski,*  a  synod  assan- 


*  Jablonski  (Ernst),  son  of  Peter  Figulus,  surnamed  Ja^ 
blonski,  from  his  native  place,  Jablon  in  Moravia,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Helveto-Bohemian  churches  of  Grand 
Poland^  and  grandson  by  his  mother  of  the  celebrated  Amos  Co- 
menius,  was  bom  in  1660.  Having  received  his  first  education  at 
Leszno^  he  was  sent  in  1680  to  the  University  of  Oxford^  where 
he  remained  till  1683.  On  his  return  from  England,  in  that 
year,  he  took  orders  and  became  chaplain  to  the  governor  of 
Magdeburg.  He  remained  there  till  1686,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  of  Leszno,  and  minister  of 
the  Polish  congregation  there.  In  1691  he  was  called  to  Ko- 
nigsberg  by  the  electcnr  of  Brandenburg,  and  nominated  his 
chaplain ;  from  that  time  he  remained  at  the  Prussian  court  till 
his  death,  although  he  was  nominated,  in  1699,  senior  of  the 
Helveto-Bohemian  churches  of  Grand  Poland,  as  well  as  of  the 
reformed  churches  of  Lithuania.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  church,  whidi 
he  promoted  by  his  writings  as  well  as  by  every  possible  exer« 
tion.  He  constantly  urged  the  Polish  Protestants  to  reclaim  at 
the  diets  the  rights  that  had  been  snatched  from  them,  and 
exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  same  object  by  the  intercession  of 
foreign  powers.  He  obtained,  in  1700,  through  the  interest  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  a  stipiend  for  two  Polish  students 
of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden.     He  was  during  a  IcHig 
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bled  at  Thom  on  the  3d  of  October  1712,  when, 
in  addition  to  many  ministers  and  nobles  of  the 
Hel veto-Bohemian  confession  in  Grand  Poland, 
several  Lutherans  of  the  same  province,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Sa- 
mogitia,  were  present.  A  gentleman  from  Little 
Poland  brought  a  letter  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  reformed  churches  of  that  province, 
lamenting  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  great 
persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  send- 
ing delegates  to  the  synod.  This  synod  resolved, 
1.  That  as  its  chief  object  was  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  axkd 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  as  the  Lutheran 
delegates  assured  this  assembly  that  their  congre- 
gations were  not  averse  from  a  political  union  of 
the  Protestant  confessions  for  the  attainment  of 
the  above-mentioned  object,  this  matter  should 
be  deliberated  on  in  the  provincial  synods,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  discussion  of  it  at  a 
general  one*  2d«  That  the  nuncios  to  the  diet 
be  requested  to  promote  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  which  all  outrages  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  anti- Romanists  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
3d.  That  D.  E.  Jablonski  should  deliberate  with 


time  president  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Berlin^  and  he  left 
many  works  on  different  subjects,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  *'  Historia  Consensus  SandomiriensiSy'  Berol.  1731 ;  and 
two  wcHrks  about  the  aflair  of  Thom^  1724. 

2e  2 
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the    Lutheran    delegat.es    concerning    the    best 
means  of  attaining  the  desired  object  at  the  next 
diet,  and  of  preventing  fresh  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanists. 
CMC  of  unnih.  .    Such  persecution  was  indeed  very  heavy,  and 

an  important  instance  of  it  happened  in  1715. 
Sigismund  Unruh,  a  Protestant  noble,  starost  x>f 
Obornik  and  chamberlain  of  the  king,  v^rote 
amongst  the  extracts  which  he  was  making  from 
several  works  the  following  passage:  —  "Has, 
then,  the  salutary  truth  descended  from  heaven  in 
order  to  scatter  on  our  earth  the  principle  of  eterr 
nal  errors,  wars,  hatred,  and  discord  ? "  This 
passage,  stolen  from  his  closet,  was  presented  by 
a  personal  enemy  to  the  tribunal  of  Piotrkow  as 
a  corpus  delicti^  on  which  he  founded  an  accusa- 
tion against  Unruh  of  having  blasphemed  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Supposing  even  that 
Unruh  had  meant,  by  this  passage,  that  evangelic 
truth  had  been  perverted  by  the  Roman  church, 
still,  as  he  had  neither  published  nor  communi- 
cated it  to  others,  the  mere  composition  of  it 
could  not  be  construed  into  a  criminal  action. 
Unruh  in  vain  protested  his  innocence,  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  insulting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church :  but  the  tribunal  condemned  him, 
for  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  to  have  his  tongue 
torn  out,  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  flames,  together  with  the  manuscript. 
Unruh,  by  a  timely  retreat,  avoided  the  execu- 
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tion  of  that  iniquitous  sentence,  which  was  an- 
nulled by  the  next  diet,  which  declared  him 
innocent,  and  restored  his  property  adjudged  by 
the  tribunal  to  the  crown  and  to  his  accuser.* 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  anti-Romanist 
confessions  were  exposed  previously  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus  the  Second  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  were  infractions 
of  the  constitution,  and  crimes  that  ought  to  have 
been  punished,  had  the  laws  relating  to  them 
been  enforced.  There  were  some  leg-al  restric- 
tions made  in  the  royal  towns,  but  the  nobles 
possessed  legally,  although  not  practically,  a  com- 
plete liberty  of  religious  exercise.  It  was  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Second,  however,  that 
the  religious  liberties  of  the  country  were  legally 
restricted,  and  under  the  following  extraordi-^ 
nary  circumstances : 

After  the  return  of  Augustus  the  Second,  the 
country  was  for  some  years  in  a  very  disturbed 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  some 
partisans  of  Leczynski,  the  forayes  of  the  Tartars, 
and  revolts  in  the  Ukraine.  Augustus,  in  order 
to  maintain  his  authority,  kept  a  large  body  of 


*  It  is  said  that  this  case  was  submitted  to  the  Sorbonne 
under  a  feigned  name,  and  that  this  learned  body  decided  that 
the  decree  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  man ;  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  pope  declared  the  sentence  null  and  void  on  account  of 
the  incompetence  of  the  tribunal  by  which  it  was  given. 
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Saxon  troops  in  Poland,  who  permitted  them- 
selves  great  excesses,  and  frequently  acted  as  if 
they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  This  naturally 
created  great  ferment:  a  confederation  against 
the  Saxon  troops  was  established  in  1715  at 
Tamogrod  under  Stanislav  Licduchowski,  who 
was  elected  its  marshal,  and  a  war  was  carried 
on  with  the  royal  troops.  At  last,  Peter  the 
Great,  who  in  1716  had  an  interview  with  Au- 
gustus at  Dantzic,  offered  his  mediation  between 
Treaty  of  War-  the  king  and  the  nation,  and  a  treaty  was  con* 

saw,  condttded 

under  the  in-     cludcd  ou  the  3d  Novcmbcr  171 6>  at  Warsaw, 
sia,  prejudicial   bctwecu  the  Russiau  ambassadoT,  prince  Dolgo* 
Protestants      ruki,    actiug    OU    behalf  of  the  confederation, 
terests  of  ^the'   and   the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king,   Count 
nation  at  iaige.  pj^jj^jj^g^  Szauiawski,  bishop  of  Cujavia  (after- 
wards of  Cracow),  and  Chomentowski,  palatine 
of  Mazovia.    Szaniawski,  who  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  influence  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  interest,  put  into  the  treaty 
a  clause  which  may  be  considered  -as  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  national  independence  of  Poland. 
It  enjoined  the  reduction  of  the  army  of  Poland 
from  80,000  to  ]  8,000,  a  number  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  defence  of  an  extensive  country, 
having  a  long  line  of  frontiers  to  guard  against 
continual  aggressions,  from  which  it  was  not  free 
even  in  times  of  peace.     Yet,  although  the  safety 
of  Poland  was  recklessly  sacrificed  by  Szaniawski, 
whom  we  have  no  hesitation  to  call  a  traitor  to  his 
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country,  he  purchased  by  it  a  signal  triumph  for 
Rome  overits  antagonists.  The  fourth  article  of  the 
same  treaty  ordained,  "  that  as  it  is  not  allowed  to 
the  dissident  in  the  Christian  religion  to  have  any 
churches  with  a  free  religious  service  in  them,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  built  before  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  of  1632,  1648,  1668,  1674,  and  as  it  is 
permitted  only  to  those  dissidents  who  inhabit 
the  towns  and  other  places  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  to  have 
in  their  dwellings  private  service,  nevertheless 
without  singing  and  sermons,  therefore,  in  re- 
storation of  all  the  ancient  laws,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mazovian  exceptions,  it  is  enacted, 
by  the  authority  of  the  present  treaty,  that  all 
Protestant  churches  which  may  be  found  to  have 
been  built  in  contravention  to  the  above-men- 
tioned laws,  either  in  towns,  market  places,  or 
villages,  and  even  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles, 
shall  be  destroyed  without  opposition  ;  and  those 
who  entertain  such  different  opinions  about  reli- 
gion shall  not  have  any  meetings  or  assemblies, 
either  in  public  or  private,  for  the  sake  of  preach- 
ing or  singing,  as  was  unlawfully  and  improperly 
done  during  the  Swedish  war.  Those  who  shall 
act  contrary  to  this  regulation  shall  be  punished, 
for  the  first  time  with  a  fine,  for  the  second  with 
imprisonment,  for  the  third  with  banishments 
Foreign  ministers  shall  be  entitled  to  have  divine 
service  performed  in  their  dwellings  for  them- 
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selves  and  their  household,  but  if  any  natives 
assist  at  it  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  above- 
mentioned  penalties." 

The  policy  of  Russia  was  very  remarkable  on 
that  occasion,  for  it  accomplished  at  once  two 
great  objects  ;  it  disarmed  Poland,  and  provided 
a  pretence  for  future  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  by  creating  a  discontented  party, 
sure  to  be  oppressed  at  home,  and  therefore  eager 
to  look  for  a  protector  abroad.  Experience  has 
proved  that  this  policy  was  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated. We  cannot,  however,  blame  Peter  for 
having  sacrificed  Poland  to  his  views  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  own  country,  for  he  was 
the  czar  of  Russia  and  not  the  king  of  Poland  ; 
but  what  terms  shall  we  apply  to  his  wretched 
tool  Szaniawski?  Yet  we  must  not  judge  him 
even  without  consideration.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  a  Pole,  he  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  but  as  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  church 
he  may  be  excused  ;  for  what  has  the  Roman 
church  to  do  with  the  political  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  a  nation,  which  depend  on  so 
many  circumstances  of  a  nature  different  and 
variable,  according  to  the  localities,  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  external  and  internal  relations  of 
the  country  ?  The  interest  of  Rome  is  clear  and 
unchangeable ;  it  is  the  establishment  and  pro- 
pagation of  what  it  calls  truth,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  it  calls  error,  and  this  without  any 
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regard,  whether  the  political  interests  of  separate 
nations  and  countries  be  benefited  or  injured  by 
it.  This  was  probably  the  principle  which  ac- 
tuated Szaniawski,  and  if  so,  it  was  the  immuta- 
ble interest  of  Rome,  and  not  the  individual  who 
asserted  it  on  that  occasion,  that  struck  that 
deadly  blow  to  the  independence  of  Poland. 
Augustus,  too,  betrayed  on  that  occasion  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
adequately  named;  and  it  has  been  recently 
proved,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1710  he  enter- 
tained a  project  of  partitioning  Poland  with 
Peter  the  Great,  which  he  did  not  relinquish  till 
his  death.*    The  other  ministers  who  had  signed 


*  The  idea  of  partitioning  Poland  wa9  started  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  scheme  of  it  was  composed  in  1710  by  the 
Prussian  minister  Ilgen*  The  country  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  czar,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
then  king  of  Poland,  who  was  to  be  made  hereditary  monarch 
of  the  part  left  to  him.  Peter  was  to  occupy  Poland  with  his 
troops,  and  then  announce  the  scheme  to  the  most  influential 
persons  of  the  land,  with  the  declaration  that  all  who  should 
oppose  it  should  be  treated  as  persons  opposed  to  the  true  in- 
terest of  their  country.  In  order  to  gain  the  assent  of  Austria, 
the  throne  of  Spaiii  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  archduke 
Charles,  and  that  of  Holland  by  securing  to  it  the  possessions 
of  the  Barriere  towns. 

We  have  extracted  this  notice  from  *'  Die  GoUinger  Gsele* 
gelehrte  Anzeige,**  for  the  6th  April  1837,  No.  64,  56,  contain- 
ing a  review  of  Dr.  Fred.  Forster's  work,  entitled  "Die  Hqfe 
und  Cabinette  Europas"  A  similar  project  was  mooted  by  the 
same  king  till  his  death. 
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that  treaty  were  tools  either  of  the  king  or  of  the 
bishop.     Even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
the  clergy  b^an  to  promulgate  the  article  quoted 
above,  which  they  stuck  at  the  doors  of  many 
churches,    declaring  it  a  law  of  the  country. 
This  produced  not  only  great  alarm  amongst  the 
Protestants,  but  a  general  indignation  amongst 
the  better  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  pro- 
tests poured  in  from  all  sides  against  the  mea* 
Opposition  of   sure.    Thus  Casimir  Sapieha^  palatine  of  Vilna, 
neiTt  Romui     addrcsscd  to  the  marshal  of  the  general  confe- 
^^^s^c^   deration,  Leduchowski,  a  protest  in  the  name  of 
andla^SSw  of  t*^  commissioners  of  Lithuania,  elected  for  the 
^^ti-Ro.     confirmation    of    the    above-mentioned    treaty, 

against  any  infraction  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  dissidents,  because,  as  he  observed,  if  we 
wish  to  establish  peace  we  must  render  justice  to 
all.  The  following  senators  of  Lithuania,  prince 
Radziwill,  chancellor,  prince  Czartoryski,  vice- 
chancellor,  KocioU,  grand  treasurer,  and  Vladis- 
lav Sapieha,  palatine  of  Brest,  addressed  a  similar 
remonstrance  to  the  marshal,  stating  that  the  dis- 
sidents had  always  co-operated  with  the  greatest 
zeal  towards  the  public  welfare  of  the  country. 
Casimir  Sapieha,  palatine  of  Vilna,  addressed  a 
second  letter  to  the  same  purport,  signed  not  only 
by  himself,  but  by  twenty-seven  manbers  of  the 
Lithuanian  commission  for  pacification.  The 
Lithuanian  army  sent  by  its  commander,  Stanis- 
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lav  Potockj,  a  representation  in  favour  of  the 
dissidents,  stating  that  they  numbered  in  their 
ranks  a  great  number  of  dissident  gentlemen  who 
had  defended  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  coun* 
try.  Skovzewski,  marshal  of  the  confederation 
of  Posnania  and  Kalish,  also  protested  in  the 
name  of  these  provinces  against  any  infraction  of 
the  rights  of  the  dissidents,  which,  as  the  repre- 
sentation above-mentioned  expressed  it,  were 
confirmed  by  the  most  sacred  oaths*  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  remonstrances,  and 
which  we  mention  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  that 
there  was  in  our  country  a  Roman  Catholic  pre*  Nobie  conduct 
late  who,  at  a  time  when  the  Jesuits  entirely  cathoUcbi. 
ruled  the  country  by  their  influence,  had  the  ^Si!"'' 
courage  to  raise  his  voice  for  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity,  was  that  of  Ancuta,  bishop  of 
Missionopol,  coadjutor  of  Yilna,  and  referendary 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania.  He  addressed 
to  Szaniawski  a  letter,  dated  Brest,  the  24th 
October  1716,  urging  in  strong  terms  that  the 
restriction  which  might  be  established  against  the 
dissidents  should  not  be  extended  to  those  of 
Lithuania,  because,  said  he,  ^^  I  must  confess 
that  we  find  in  them  the  principal  defenders  of 
our  rights."  * 

These  numerous  representations  received  a  due 

♦   All  these  letters  are  printed   in  *<  Friese's  Beytrage,- 
vol.  iL  page  291  and  fgll. 
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Leduchowski's  consideration  from  the  marshals  of  the  confedera- 

eflorts  to  main- 
tain the  rights    tion,  Stanislav  Leduchowski  for  the  kingdom  of 

and  privil^es     -^   ,  j^      •  .  • 

ofthedissi-      Poland,  and  Christopher   Sulistrowski   for  the 

dents  or  anti-  _^ 

Romanists  are   Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania;  and  the  third  article 
szaniawski's     of  the  instructions  given  by  them  to  the  commis- 

artful  interpre-      •  /•        j.i_  i      •  i»    ^v  'ji      j.* 

tations.  sioners  for  the   conclusion    of  the  pacification 

treaty  says  : — 

"  The  rights  of  the  dissidents  shall  be  main* 
tained  uninfringed  on,  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  without 
any  grievance  or  innovation." 

The  answer  of  the  royal  ministers  given  to 
that  article  was  as  follows  : — 
.  "  As  to  the  fourth  article  :  the  act  of  the  treaty 
relating  to  religion  has  not  infringed  in  any  way 
on  the  ancient  rights  of  the  dissidents.  But  as, 
during  the  Swedish  war  and  the  internal  distur- 
bances, many  abuses  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws 
had  crept  in,  the  vigour  of  those  laws  is  again 
renewed,  in  order  that  such  abuses  do  not  extend 
further,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  law  be  not 
overstepped,  but  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
peace  amongst  the  dissidents,  and  the  equality  of 
condition  in  respect  to  equal  rights  and  equal 
punishments." 

This  casuistical  interpretation,  which  could  be 
easily  construed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  views 
and  interests  of  the  persecuting  party,  could  not 
satisfy  those  who  honestly  and  earnestly  wished 
to  see  the  rights  of  their  Protestant  fellow-citizefis- 
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established  on  a  sure  footing.  They  demanded, 
therefore,  at  the  diet  of  pacification  that  the  fourth 
article  should  be  cancelled  ;  but  Szaniawski  and 
the  other  royal  ministers  assured  them  that  it  was 
designed  only  for  the  abolition  of  certain  abuses 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  last  war,  and  by  no 
means  for  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  dissi^ 
dents.  Notwithstanding  this  explanation,  Ledu- 
chpwski  presented  the  project  of  a  law  by  which 
the  most  ample  security  was  granted  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  dissidents,  as  it  expressly 
stated  that  all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges 
confirmed  by  the  enactments  of  1573,  1575,  1587, 
1627,  1632,  1638,  1648,  1650,  1654,  1655,  1667, 
1685,  should  be  confirmed,  all  ordinances  or  regu- 
lations to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.* 

*  Leduchowski  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  but  entirely 
free  from  ambition.  He  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  struggle 
between  the  partizans  of  Augustus  the  Second  and  Stanislav 
Leszczynski^  and  having  refused  the  favours  of  both  these  mo* 
Qarchs,  he  always  lived  on  his  estates.  Enjoying  the  highest  con. 
fidence  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  elected  to  several  offices,  as^ 
for  instance,  deputy  to  the  tribunals,  marshal  of  the  elections^  &c. 
&c.  Having  no  children,  he  made  a  wiU^  by  which  he  bequeathed 
his  property  to  relations,  churches^  and  to  the  poor.  But  when  he 
saw  the  country  in  danger,  his  patriotism  overcame  his  attach-- 
ment  to  his  relations  and  all  charitable  and  devotional  intentions; 
he  cancelled  his  will>  and  devoted  all  his  fortune  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops  of  the  Confederation.  His  patriotism  was 
unallayed  by  the  notions  that  spring  from  political  or  personal 
hatred^  and  he  constantly  opposed  those  who  wished  to  dethrone 
the  monarch,  having  himself  no  other  object  than  to  secure  the 

liberty 
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Nothing  certaiQly  could  be  more  explicit  than 

this  project ;  but  the  honest  and  patriotic  inten* 

tions  of  Leduchowskiy  which  if  executed  would 

have  averted  many  calamities  from  the  country, 

were  thwarted  by  the  artful  bishop,   who  sue* 

ceeded  in  substituting  for  Leduchowski's  project 

the  following  explanation  of  the  fourth  article  of 

the  treaty  :  "  We  maintain  all  the  old  rights  and 

privileges  of  the  dissidents  in  religion,  but  all 

abuses  shall  be  abolished  after  the  preliminary 

judicial  proceedings  prescribed  by  the  ancient 

laws." 

The  diet  of  The  diet  of  1717,  by  which  the  treaty  of  paci- 

]8sts  o^y  a      fication  was  confirmed,  is  known  in  the  annals  of 

fiiTOs  thrtr^^  Poland  by  the  nickname  of  the  Dumb  Diet,  as  it 

i7ia"**^'       lasted  only  seven  hours,  during  which  the  treaty 

was  read  and  signed.  This  extraordinary  haste 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  great  anxiety  for  pacifying 
the  troubles  which  had  for  several  years  disturbed 
the  country,  and  to  the  fear  lest  the  acccHuplish- 
ment  of  such  a  desideratum  should  be  thwarted 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  through  the  veto  of 

Mberty  and  peace  f^  his  ooontr^. — ^Vi(k  ''  Rulhieve*s  Hisi.  de 
FAnarckie  de  la  Pohgne"  liyre  ii.  Such  was  the  csnnent  p»^ 
trioC,  the  last  who  f  tood  up  for  the  rights  of  his  feUow-^tuscnt 
whose  creed  was  not  his  o wn,  and  the  religioiis  fc^ng  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  the  di^Msal  of  his  property^  when  its  sacrifice 
was  not  required  by  the  wants  of  the  country^  sufficiently  prores 
tiiat  he  did  not  act  on  that  occasion  from  principles  of  religious 
indiffiarence^  miscalled  philosophical. 
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some  nuncios — as  bad  unfortunately  been  the 
case  with  several  diets  during  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus the  Second,  which  was  very  likely  to  take 
place  should  the  minds  of  the  nuncios  become 
excited  by  discussion. 

The  Protestants,  alarmed  at  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  monarch  against  the  measure,  and  the  king 
declared  by  a  royal  diploma,  on  the  3d  February  The  wng  gires 

,  ,  ,        ,         ft  solemn  pro- 

1717,  that  the  article  in  question  did  not  prejudice  mise  to  the 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dissidents  that  their  rights 
established  and  confirmed  by  the  enactments  of  uninjured. 
1573,  1632,  1648,  1668, 1674,  and  1697,^ 

Thus  the  first  legal  attack  on  the  anti- Romanist 
confessions  was  made  in  a  surreptitious  manner 
and  in  spite  of  the  manifest  repugnance  of  the 
lotion,  although  the  explanation  exacted  by  Le- 
duchowski,  as  well  as  that  which  was  given  by 
the  royal  diploma^  seemed  to  leave  to  those  con- 
fessions a  full  liberty  of  religious  exercises.  The 
word  "  abases,'*  however,  which,  according  to 
the  explanation  of  Szaniawski,  were  alone  to  be 
abolished,  gave  the  greatest  latitude  to  Romanist 
persecution,  as  all  religious  transactions  not 
belonging  to  their  own  church  were  considered 
hy  its  zealous  followers  as  so  many  abuses  that 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Although  the  royal  diploma  and  the  explana* 
tion  given  to  Leduchowski  might  be  considered 
as  authorizing  the  Protestants  to  hold  their  usual 
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The  Protestant  synods,  it  seems  that  they  entertained  fears  lest 

synod  of  Dant-      .  — ^ 

zic,  in  1718,      the  general  synod,  which  they  convoked  at  Dant-^ 

Stionto*the'  zic  on  the  2d  September  1718,  should  be  con- 
monarch  and         J.        J    *    J  1  -I  It  i_ 

the  sutes,  enu-  stnied  into  an  abuse  and  prosecuted  as  one,  be- 
^evimces  of  causc  it  was  held,  not  publicly,  but  secretly,  in  a 
rowiirt  cOTifeg.  private  house.  There  were  delegates  of  the  Hel- 
"^**'  vetian  and  Augustan  churches  from  all  parts  of 

Poland.  The  synod  was  presided  over  by  Chris-r 
topher  Arnold,  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Grand  Poland,  and  Bonaventura 
Kuvnatowski,  royal  chamberlain,  belonging  to  the 
Hel  veto- Bohemian  church.  Its  principal  resolu- 
tions were  as  follows  :  1st.  That,  considering  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  church,  there  be  presented 
to  the  monarch  and  also  to  the  diet,  a  petition  con- 
taining all  the  grievances  of  the  dissidents,  and 
requesting  that  a  special  commission  be  appointed 
to  investigate  and  redress  such  grievances,  which 
petition  shall  be  published  in  Polish,  Latin,  and 
German.  2d.  That  the  churches  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant confessions  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  com- 
municate amongst  themselves  in  every  important 
case,  and  that  for  such  purpose  certain  perisons 
be  chosen  in  every  province.  3d.  That  the  union 
with  the  followers  of  the  Greek  church,  concluded 
in  1 599,  be  restored.*  In  consequence  of  these  re- 
solutions, the  Protestants  published  their  petition, 
entitled  "  Lihellus  supplex  Serenissimo  Augusta 


•  Vide  p.  139. 
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Secundo    Regi   Pol(mi€ey    Sfc.   et  Illustrissimis. 
ReipublictB  ordinibus  anno  1718,  humillivne  exhi- 
bitusy'  &c.  &c.     They  represented,  amid  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  persecution,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  religious 
liberty,  "  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  acted  as  if 
all  the  Protestant  churches,  schools,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  the  Protestant  faith,  entirely 
depended  on  their  suflerance/'    That  they  cited 
the  Protestants  before  their  consistorial  courts, 
which  had  no  right  to  judge  such  cases ;  and, 
being  at  the  same  time  parties  and  judges,  pro- 
nounced the  most  injurious  decrees  against  the 
Protestants,  which  they  executed  either  by  force 
or  fraud.    The  petition  enumerated  many  cases 
of  schools  and  churches  recently  taken  from  the 
Protestants  or  destroyed,   as,  for  instance,  the 
church  of  Kempno,  which  was  destroyed,  and  a 
Jewish  house  built  on  the  place  where  it  stood. 
The  Protestants  were  not  allowed  to  baptize  their 
children  without  the  permission  of    a   Roman 
Catholic  clergyman.     A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  Roman  clergy  were 
guided  in  their  proceedings  against  the  Protes- 
tants is  mentioned  in  the  same  petition  :  "  When 
a  Protestant  church  was  taken  by  the  Roman 
clergy,  the  authorities  of  the  place  represented  to 
the  bishop  of  Posnania  that  such  a  transaction  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  he  answered, '  that  though  all  the  country 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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should  differ  from  him  in  that  point,  he  would  never 
desist  from  the  extirpation  of  the  dissidents." " 

The  petition  concludes  by  supplicating  the 
monarch  and  the  diet  to  redress  all  these  abuses, 
and  to  restore  to  the  Protestants  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties  secured  to  thetti  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country.*  At 
the  same  time  the  synod  adopted  the  prepos* 
terous  measure,  of  seeking  the  interference  of 
the  foreign  courts  :  a  measure  not  only  objec- 
tionable in  its  very  nature,  but  also  impolitic, 
because  although  in  a  country  torn  by  parties, 
like  Poland,  it  was  but  natural  that  some  of  them 
should  recur  for  assistance  to  a  foreign  power,  it 
ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  the  weakest 
only  would  bear  the  blame  of  that  unpatriotic 
proceeding.  According  to  that  resolution  there 
were  sent  as  delegates  Dobrogost  Kumatowski 


*  This  petition  was  answered  by  Casimir  Ancuta,  canon  of 
Vilna,  and  brother  of  the  bishop,  whose  intercession  in  behalf  of 
the  anti-Romanists  we  have  mentioned^  in  a  work  entitled  **  Jus 
plenum  Religionis  in  Regno  Pokmus  et  M.  JD.  LithuaniiE,**  replete 
with  the  grossest  abuse  and  misrepresentations.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  argument^  we  may  mention  that  he  calls  the  Protestants 
"  the  German  Turks."  It  was  published  at  Vilna,  1719 ;  but  the 
author  communicated  it  in  manuscript  to  the  members  of  the 
diet  of  Grodno,  1718,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated;  and  the  work^ 
as  well  as  the  author,  contributed  greatly  to  the  exclusion  from 
that  diet  of  the  only  Protestant  nuncio — an  event  we  are  going 
to  describe  in  the  text. 
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to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  Sitkowski,  minister  of 
Leszno,  to  the  English  court  and  nation.* 

It  was  the  same  year  (1718)  that  the  para- 
mount influence  whiqh  the  clergy  had  obtained 
over  public  opinion  was  manifested  in  an  unequi- 
vocal manner.     We  have  described  the  patriotic  megai  exciu- 
efforts  of  Leduchowski,  and  many  eminent  per-  te8ta^[n^^o 
sons,   to  prevent  the  persecution  of  the  anti-  ^r^<f*on^^ 
Romanist  confessions.    They  had  been  actuated  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

\        ^  religion. 

not  only  by  a  sentiment  of  justice,  but  also  by 
principles  of  sound  policy,  which  forbade  the 
wanton  alienation  from  fealty  of  loyal  citizens  by 
an  unjust  abridgment  of  their  rights,  and  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  converting  them  into  discon- 
tented subjects,  easily  to  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  hostile  views  of  foreign  powers.  This 
spirit  of  justice  and  prudence  which  animated  the 
best  persons  of  the  nation,  did  not  pervade  the 
bulk  of  the  equestrian  order,  educated  almost 
exclusively  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  en- 
tirely ruled  by  their  influence.  Thus,  at  the  diet 
of  Grodno,  which  opened  on  the  3d  October 
1718,  the  fanaticism  of  the  nuncios  was  excited 
by  Zebrowski,  canon  of  Vilna,  who,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  assembled  states,  ascribed 
all  the  evils  to  which  the  country  had  been  ex- 

*  A  subscription  for  the  Polish  churches  was  raided  by 
Sitkowski  in  England^  vide  '*  The  case  of  the  Reformed  Episco* 
pal  Churches  in  Grand  Poland  and  Polish  Prussia  considered, 
in  a  Sermon  on  1  Jonah  iv.  ver.  11."     London,  1716^  Svo. 
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posed,  such  as  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  pesti- 
lence, &c.,  to  the  toleration  of  the  Protestants, 
whom  he  called  "ravenous  wolves,"  and  exhorted 
the  states  not  to  admit  them  to  their  delibera- 
tions. Whilst  the  eleSttoHTof  the  marshal  of  the 
diet  was  proceeding,  and  Piotrowski,  nuncio  of 
Vielun,  belonging  to  the  Reformed  confession, 
and  the  only  anti-Romanist  member  of  the  diet, 
was  called  to  give  his  vote,  Ancuta,  canon  of 
Vilna,*  who  did  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the 
diet,  protested  against  Piotrowski's  taking  part 
in  the  deliberation  of  that  assembly,  maintaining 
that  as  a  Protestant  he  could  have  no  vote.  This 
protest  created  a  great  disturbance ;  all  the  nun- 
cios rose  from  their  seats,  and  silence  could  not 
be  restored  for  an  hour.  However,  Ancuta's 
protestation  found  but  little  opposition  in  the 
chamber.  Doenhof,  field-general  of  Lithuania, 
observed  that  it  was  not  right  to  deprive  of  his 
vote  a  nuncio  lawfully  elected,  and  not  accused  of 
any  crime.  The  nuncio  Karwbwski  demanded  that 
the  whole  legislature  of  the  country  should  decide 
whether  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  senator 
and  a  nuncio  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  be- 
cause the  laws  of  the  country  had  established 
that  condition  only  for  the  person  of  the  monarch. 
Piotrowski  strove  to  prevent  the  election  of  the 


*  Vide  note,  page  434. 
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marshal,  by  protesting  against  the  violence  which 
was  done  to  him ;  but  when,  notwithstanding 
that  protest,  the  marshal  was  elected,  Piotrowski 
demanded  again  to  speak,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  do  so.  On  the  second  day,  when  Piotrowski 
attempted  to  exercise  his  rights  of  a  member  of 
the  diet,  it  was  declared  to  him  that  he  was  not 
a  nuncio,  and  could  not  speak.  Several  nuncios 
in  vain  addressed  the  assembly  against  such  a 
violation  of  right  and  law,  and  Piotrowski  him- 
self vainly  protested  and  attempted  to  speak ; 
his  voice  was  silenced  by  a  general  outcry,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  hall  of  the  assem- 
bly. Nothing  remained  to  him  but  to  leave  the 
diet,  and  the  Protestants  were  apprised  by  that 
event,  that  although  by  the  laws  of  Poland  they 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  the  other  citizens  of  the 
country,  those  laws  became  a  dead  letter  when 
they  were  opposed  to  those  of  Rome. 

The  Protestants  after  this  became  even  more 
active,  and  convoked  several  synods,  in  order  to 
deliberate  about  the  means  of  recovering  their 
rights  and  liberties.  Thus  they  had  two  provin- 
cial synods,  at  Kieydany  in  Lithuania,  1719,  and 
a  eeneral  one  at  Dantzic.     But  the  more  the  Pro-  foreign  intcr- 

^  ference  m  lar- 

testants  exerted  themselves  to  recover  their  ris^hts  ^our  of  Pro- 

^  testants  serves 

and  liberties,    the   more   violent  the   Romanist  only  to  render 

.  worse  their 

hatred  against  them  became,  particularly  as  the  position. 
former  were  constanly  iftcited   from   abroad  to 
resist  oppression,^  although  the  intercessions  of 
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the  foreign  powers,  by  imtating  the  natioDal  Ced- 
ing, served  only  to  increase  the  persecntion  of 
the  Protestants.  Peter  the  Great  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  al- 
though we  have  seen  him,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  1716,  abandoning  the  interests  of  the  anti- 
Romanist  confessions  to  the  fhry  of  Szaniawski 
for  the  bribe  of  the  redaction  of  the  national 
army,  he  addressed,  in  1724,  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  the  king  and  the  states  of  Poland  against  the 
oppression  of  these  very  anti-Romanist  confes- 
sions, stating  '*  that  he  was  particularly  bound 
to  do  so,  as  the  treaty  of  Warsaw,  concluded  in 
1716  under  his  mediation  and  guarantee,  was 
mi8inter[Nr^;ed  into  a  pretence  for  the  persecution 
of  which  he  complained." 
Afflurof  In  this  same  year,  1724,  an  event  occurred 

which  filled  Europe  with  horror,  and  disgraced 
Poland,  although  scarcely  any  country  can  boast 
to  have  been  free  from  such  enormities. 

We  have  had  several  opportunities  of  relating 
that  the  towns  of  Polish  Prussia,  being  inhabited 
by  a  large  majority  of  Protestants,  constantly 
opposed  the  introduction  of  Jesuits,  whose  inva- 
riable rule  of  policy  was  to  form  their  princi^ 
pal  establishments  amidst  anti*Romanist  popula- 
tions; we  have  also  seen  that  the  above-men- 
tioned towns,  notwithstanding  their  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  'Romanism,  proved  steady 
in  their  loyalty  to  the   kings  of  Poland,  even 
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^en  the^ldnaii  CathoUc'pQDulation  forgot  their 
allegisai:^  and  joined  a  Protesuh^invader.  Such 
was  tne  case  during  the  invasion  or€lharles  Gus- 
tavjdsy  king  of  Sweden  (1656-57),  whensthe  Pro- 
tectants of  these  towns  remained  firmXn  their 
aaegiance  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  the  bijgoted 
John  Casimir,  at  a  time  when  he  was  abandoned 
by  the  greatest  part  of  his  Roman  Catholic!  sub- 
jects. During  the  invasion  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
the  town  of  Thorn  distinguished  itself  py  its 
lelity  to  the  cause  of  Augustus  the  Secoi/d,  and 
valia:&tly  resisted  the  Swedes.    The  Joints,  after  The  introduc- 

^<s..^^      ,  ^,  ,  .>^  ,      tion  of  Jesuits 

a  long  oppofiition,  established  a  cpltege  of  their  in  that  town 

.       1        ^^""""-^^^       1  .  j^.-^r-^""^  .  /.  produces  con- 

order  m  that  townpand  omittga  no  opportunity  of  tinuai  vexa- 
harassing  the  Protestants,  the  great  majority  of  Protestant 
the  population,  and  this  chiefly  by  means  of  their 
pupils,  who  were  inspired  by  them  with  a  fa- 
natical hatred  of  Protestantism,  It  was  natural 
that  the  Protestants  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  such  uncompromising  enemies,  and  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  continually  produce 
collisions,  which  could  not  but  increase  the  mu- 
tual hatred  and  ill-will  of  the  opposite  parties. 
Thus,  in  1717,  the  Jesuits  intended  to  make  a 
public  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
but  the  authorities  of  the  town  shut  the  streets 
with  chains,  and  made  every  preparation  to  op- 
pose force  by  force.  The  Jesuit  Marczewski 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  vexing  the  Protestants ;  and 
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when  Amd,  professor  of  the  Protestant  school 
of  Thorn,  published  a  literary  program,  Marc- 
zewski  contrived  to  find  out  that  it  contained  in- 
juries against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
threatened  the  city  council  with  prosecution. 
The  Jesuit  was  bribed  with  a  sum  of  money  into 
silence,  but  Amd,  not  feeling  secure  at  Thorn 
after  such  an  attack,  left  the  town. 

In  1724,  Greret,  senior  collegii  ministrorum^ 
published  a  work,  in  which  he  maintained  that  reli- 
gion and  politics  should  be  kept  separate,  and  that 
neither  clergymen  should  mingle  in  civil  affairs, 
nor  laymen  interfere  with  those  of  religion.  The 
Jesuits,  who  acted  quite  in  a  contrary  manner, 
considered  it  as  a  reflection  on  their  conduct,  and 
denounced  the  work  as  a  libel  against  the  pope 
and  the  Polish  nation.  Geret  prevented  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.  Ephraim  Oloff, 
too,  a  learned  minister,*  was  obliged  to  do  the 
same,  for  having  expressed  a  wish  that  the  whole 
population  of  Thorn  might  be  subject  to  the 
Gospel. 
The  pupils  of  Such  was  the  disposition  of  mind  amongst  the 
college  excite,    inhabitants  of  Thorn,  when  the  following  event, 

by  their  aggres-        i  •    i  .      -  o  ' 

sions  on  the      which  produccd  a  most  painful  sensation  throuffh- 

Protestont  .      iiV»  i       i  a    m^ 

inhabitants,  a    out  all  \hurope,  took  place.     A  Roman  Catholic 

riot,  during  .  .  i    i         i  i  *     y./-, 

which  the  col-    proccssiou  was  goiug  rouud  the  church-yard  of  St. 

lege  is  sacked 

by  a  mob.  — ■ '■ 


*  He  is  the  author  of  some   valuable  contributions  to  the 
literary  history  of  Poland. 
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James'  church,  in  the  new  town  (16  July.)  There 
was  an  ordinance  that  all  persons,  without  regard 
to  their  religious  persuasion,  should  uncover  their 
heads  in  sign  of  respect  when  they  met  with  the 
host  publicly  carried .  Many  children  of  the  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  were  standing  outside  of  the 
walls  of  the  church-yard  when  the  procession  was 
going  on  within  its  enclosure.  They  took  off 
their  hats  when  the  host  approached,  but  this 
sign  of  respect  to  a  Roman  Catholic  religious 
ceremony  shown  by  Protestants  did  not  satisfy 
the  students  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  one  of 
them  exacted  that  the  Protestants  should  bend 
their  knees,  and  when  it  was  refused,  he  attacked 
and  ill-treated  one  of  the  boys.  The  Jesuits  did 
not  restrain  the  violence  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
procession  finished  without  any  disturbance. 
But  the  same  evening  the  Jesuits'  pupils  re- 
newed an  attack  on  the  students  of  the  Protest- 
ant college,  whom  they  assailed  with  stones  and 
sticks ;  the  Protestants,  being  in  a  smaller  num- 
ber, ffave  way  to  their  assailants,  but  the  town 
parT  dtapeLd  the  rioters,  of  whom  one  was 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Pater  Czyzewski,  the 
rector  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  immediately  sum- 
moned the  president  of  the  town,  Roesner,  to 
give  up  the  rioter,  but  this  was  refused,  as  the 
council  of  the  city  was  to  j  udge  the  affair  on  the 
following  day.  The  Jesuit  students,  however, 
made  an  attempt  to  deliver  their  comrade  by 
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force,  and,  anned  ^ith  swords,  attacked  the 
burghers  of  the  city,  and  a  murderous  riot  was 
on  the  point  of  beginning,  when  the  town  guards 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  rioters.  On  this  oc- 
casion they  capture^  the  leader  of  the  students, 
and  repelled  the  attack  of  his  comrades  when 
they  tried  to  liberate  him.  Meanwhile,  the  city 
council  ordered  the  student  first  taken  to  be  set 
free,  but  did  not  liberate  the  second  prisoner. 
The  Romanists  ii^  the  evening  seized  on  a  Protest- 
ant student  who  was  quietly  standing  in  his  night- 
gown before  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  treated  him  very  ill,  and  carried  him  to 
the  Jesuits'  college,  uttering  threats  against  his 
life.  The  bui^omaster  called  on  the  rector  to 
liberate  him;  and  the  rector,  in  his  turn,  de- 
manded that  the  rioter  still  in  custody  should  be 
previously  liberated ;  thereby  declaring  that  he 
approved  in  some  respects  of  the  violence  of  his 
students.  The  populace,  composed  of  Protest- 
ants, which  had  theretofore  taken  no  part  in  these 
proceedings,  then  assembled  in  crowds  before  the 
Jesuits'  college,  but  still  remained  quiet.  The 
pupils,  however,  began  to  throw  stones  at  them 
from  the  windows  of  the  college ;  the  people  be- 
came irritated,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  col- 
lege, and  are  said  to  have  delivered  the  Protest- 
ant student  from  his  'prison,  though  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  Jesuits  themselves,  afraid  of  the 
incensed  crowd,  liberated  him. 
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Meanwhile,  the  town  militia  having  arrived, 
drove  back  the  crowd  and  surrounded  the  col- 
lege.   About  eight  in  the  evening,  when  order 
was  completely  restored,  the  students,  thinking 
themselves  secured  by  the  presence  of  the  militia, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  college,  as- 
sailed the  people,  who  were  dispersing  quietly^ 
with  stones,  and  even  fire-arms.    This  produced 
a  violent  excitement  amongst  the  crowd,  which 
furiously  attacked  the  college.    The  Jesuits,  in 
alarm,  sounded  the  tocsin  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  town  militia  and  the  firing 
kept  up  from  the  college,  the  populace  took  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  broke  into  pieces  the 
furniture  which  they  found,  and  having  carried 
it  into  the  street,  burnt  it.    No  murder  or  pillage 
was,  however,  committed.     A  stronger  detach- 
ment of  the  town  militia  guards,  and  some  regular 
troops,  having  arrived,  the  people  dispersed  with»- 
out  resistance,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  order  was 
completely  restored.     Such   is   the  report   pre- 
sented by  the  municipality  of  Thorn  to  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  towns  at  Warsaw.     It  is,  how- 
ever, our  duty  to  give  the  account  of  the  Ro- 
manist  writers,  who   maintain  that  the  people, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  college,  broke  the 
legs  of  a  crucifix,  cut  into  pieces  the  altar  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
pierced  with  swords  the  image  of  the  Saviour, 
as  well  as  those  of  some  of  the  saints  ;  that  the 
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host  was  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  that  the 
Jesuit  who  tried  to  prevent  the  sacrilege  was 
threatened  with  death.  The  greatest  insult,  how- 
ever, was,  according  to  that  relation,  offered  to 
an  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  was  torn 
to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fire  ''  amidst  scoff*- 
ing  exclamations ; "  they  maintain,  also,  **  that 
every  thing  was  pillaged,  and  threats  uttered  of 
massacreing  the  Jesuits  and  all  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  that  the  president  Roesner  had  not  done 
his  duty  on  that  occasion  by  adopting  the  ne- 
cessary measures  for  quelling  it,  and  that  the 
vice-president,  Zernicke,  even  countenanced  the 
disturbers  instead  of  quelling  the  riot." 

All  these  accusations  are  denied  by  Protes- 
tant writers,  who  condemn  the  riot  and  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  populace  ;  but  maintain 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  burning  of  the 
images.    Some  even  supposed  that  the  mutilation 
of  the  images  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  or  their  agents,    that  thereby  they 
might  excite  hatred  against  the  Protestants.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  is  very  likely  that  some 
images,  on  that  occasion,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Protestants. 
Agitotion  set        The  Jcsuits  Spread  all  over  Poland  a  printed 
jLuL  over  all  account  of  what  they  gave  out  as  a  sacrilege, 
order^to^excite"  representing  to  the  nation  the  insult  offered  to 
JSon^^nst^'   the  Divine  Majesty,  calling  out  for  exemplary 
^of^ThomT''^  vengeance    on  the  Protestants  of  Thorn,    and 
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recommending  that  the  churches  and  schools 
should  be  taken  from  them,  and,  together  with 
the  government  of  the  city,  be  handed  over  to 
Romanists.  Their  narrative,  although  supported 
by  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  the  accusing 
party,  produced  a  strong  effect  on  public  opinion, 
and  the  consequent  excitement  was  so  great,  that 
at  the  elections  which  were  then  proceeding,  the 
constituencies  enjoined  their  representatives  not 
to  begin  any  transaction  before  the  offended  Ma- 
jesty of  God  should  be  avenged.  No  kind  of 
agitation,  indeed,  was  omitted,  that  could  inspire 
fanatical  hatred  against  the  Protestants  of  Thorn. 
Agents,  sent  for  that  purpose,  circulated  all  over 
the  country  prints  which  represented  the  sacri- 
lege, and  exhibited  images  damaged  by  fire. 
Public  fasts  and  prayers  were  ordered  by  the 
clergy,  and  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  confessional, 
were  converted  into  powerful  engines  of  agita- 
tion. 

There  was  no  lack  of  miracles ;  nay,  it  was 
said,  that  the  broken  images  had  emitted  blood, 
&c.  Against  this  vast  and  organized  system  of 
agitation,  the  Protestants  of  Thorn  had  no  other 
defence  than  their  innocence ;  and  they  were  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  that  those  most  easily  alarmed  contem- 
plated only  a  pecuniary  fine  levied  on  the  city 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  king  ordered  this  affair  to  be  investigated 
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A  special  com-  bv  a  Special  commission,  consisting  exclnsively  of 

miBsion  is  ap-  •  . 

pointed  for  tbe  Romanists.     It  was  composed  of  the  bishops  of 
that  affiur.        Cujavia  and  Plock,  the  palatines  of  Culm,  Pome- 

rania,  and  Marienburg,  and  several  other  dig- 
nitaries, civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  were  opened  on  the 
18th  of  September,  and  went  on  with  some  order 
as  long  as  the  bishop  of  Flock  (Zaluski)  and  the 
palatine  of  Culm  (Rybinski),  who  wished  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  on  the  principles  of  right 
Illegality  and  and  law,  Were  present ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
P^X.'"   retired,  with  some  other  members  animated  by 

similar  feelings,  all  the  proceedings  were  directed 
by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia  and  prince  Lubomirski, 
chamberlain  of  the  crown,*  and  it  was  done  with 
a  complete  disregard  of  every  principle  of  truth 
and  justice.  The  witnesses  presented  by  the  city 
council  were  rejected  as  accomplices,  but  all 
those  who  appeared  to  give  evidence  against  the 
accused  party  were  admitted,  without  any  regard 
to  their  characters,  and  the  most  absurd  state- 
ments accepted,  as  soon  as  they  were  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  The  Jesuits  selected  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  accused.  The  evidence  was  often 
contradictory ;  and  when  some  witness  did  not 
give  the  evidence  required,  the  Jesuits  interfered. 


*  It  is  said  that  the  Jesuits  promised  Lufootnirski  that  a 
miracle  would  restore  his  weak  sight ;  as  none^  however,  took 
place,  they  ascribed  it  to  the  insufficiency  of  his  zeal. 
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calling  out,  "  you  have  said  otherwise  to  us." 
When  a  woman  retracted  her  evidence  given 
against  the  burgher,  Wuntsch,  the  retractation 
was  rejected,  because  she  had  confirmed  her 
former  deposition  by  an  oath,  and  Wuntsch  was 
executed.  Even  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who 
confessed  that  they  had  not  seen  the  facts  which 
they  stated,  but  had  only  heard  of  them,  was  con- 
sidered conclusive. 

On  the  28th  of  September  there  were  thirty 
persons  in  prison,  several  of  whom  having  proved 
an  alibi  were  discharged ;  and  each  of  the  ac- 
cused that  consented  to  become  a  Romanist  was 
immediately  liberated. 

The  commission  retiring  from  Thorn  left  sixty- 
six  persons  in  prison.  The  town  requested  per- 
mission to  send  a  deputation  to  Warsaw  to  defend 
its  cause,  and  it  obtained  leave  to  send  two  dele- 
gates. It  demanded  also,  that  the  Jesuits  should 
be  cited  before  the  Royal  Court,  for  having  su- 
borned witnesses  and  procured  false  depositions. 
This  was  refused,  and  the  protest  of  the  town 
against  such  illegal  proceedings  was  not  received 
by  any  tribunal  in  Poland. 

The  afiair  was  presented  to  the  diet  which  had  Tbe  aflbir  is 

brought  before 

assembled  at  Warsaw  on  the  2d  of  October,  but  the  Assessoriai 
it  sent  it  to  the  Assessoriai  Court.^    This  high  tice;  measures 

*  The  Assessoriai  Court  was  composed  of  the  chancellor,  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  referendaries,  and  several  other  legal  offi- 
cers 
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adopted  to  in- 
sure tbe  con- 
demnation of 
the  accused. 


Fruitless  at- 
tempts to  save 
Thorn  from 
the  Jesuits' 
vengeance. 


Prosecution  by 
the  Jesuits. 


court  of  justice,  composed  of  the  first  judicial 
officers  of  the  state,  would  certainly  have  given 
a  fair  trial  to  the  accused  party,  but  it  was 
swamped  by  the  addition  of  forty  senators  and 
nuncios,  amongst  whom  there  were  three  bishops, 
the  forty  new  members  being  all  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits.  Thorn  perceived  its  danger, 
and  its  delegates  tried  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  avert  the  impending  calamity,  and  to 
obtain  as  much  time  as  possible  in  which  to  move 
in  their  favour  several  foreign  courts.  The  mo- 
narch, perceiving  the  excitement  that  prevailed 
in  the  diet,  wished  to  protract  the  adjudication 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  but  some  fana- 
tical nuncios  threatened  to  dissolve  the  diet  by 
their  liberum  vetOy  and  it  was  fixed  for  the  30th 
of  October. 

The  prosecutor,  a  Jesuit,  accused*  the  incul- 


cers  of  the  crown.  It  took  cognizance  in  matters  of  the  fiscus 
and  of  many  other  public  affairs,  and  was  tbe  supreme  court 
of  appeal  for  the  towns  which  were  governed  by  the  statute  of 
Magdeburg^  or  German  municipal  law. 

*  The  act  of  accusation  contains  some  very  curious  expres- 
sions indeed.  After  having  paid  some  exaggerated  compliments 
to  the  judges^  who,  like  so  many  Atlasses^  supported  heaven 
and  defended  the  honour  of  God,  his  holy  Mother,  and  of  the 
saints  patrons  of  Poland,  the  prosecutor  said,  *'  Religion,  full  of 
tears,  cried  out '  Justice  !  justice  !  justice  I'  Religion  demanded 
justice  in  the  first  place,  because  the  worship  of  images  was  an 
article  of  faith  which  God  had  confirmed  by  many  miracles,  one 
instance  of  which  was  the  adventure  of  St.  Hyacinthus,  who 

when 
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pated  party  of  having  committed  a  crime  against 
all  Christendom,  by  offending  Catholicism; 
against  all  Europe,  by  offending  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  and  against  Poland,  by  offending  religion 
and  authority  together ;  and  he  demanded  that 
all  the  churches,  schools,  and  colleges  should  be 
taken  from  the  Protestants  and  given  to  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  that  all  the  charges  and  offices  of 
the  tovrn  should  be  dispensed  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  Protestants. 

Bohuszewski,  the  advocate  who  defended  the 
cause  of  Thorn,  contended  that  the  commission  of 
inquiry,  being  exclusively  composed  of  Roman 

when  carrying  a  statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  passed  the  Vis- 
tula, near  Wyszogrod  in  Mazovia^  with  a  dry  foot."  Amongst 
many  extravagances  touching  the  insult  offered  at  Thorn  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  he  said  '^  that  she  was  not  treated  as  becomes  the 
Queen  of  Poland."  The  glorious  king  of  France,  Louis  XIV. 
had  ordered  sixteen  thousand  shells  to  be  thrown  into  Genoa^ 
and  three  quarters  of  that  town  to  be  destroyed,  because  an  in* 
solent  populace  had  bespattered  with  mud  his  armorial  bearings. 
*'  Thefieurs  de  lis  of  France  represent  only  a  terrestrial  majesty, 
but  the  images  of  saints  are  symbols  of  the  heavenly  Majesty : 
therefore  the  Catholic  religion  implores  the  assistance  of  your 
tribunal."  He  alluded  also  to  some  menaces  of  neighbouring 
powers,  which  permitted  him  not  to  speak  out  all  his  zeal ;  he 
hoped,  however,  that  it  was  a  false  report,  and  if  true,  that  it 
would  not  produce  any  consequences,  as  *<  Saint  Casimir,  Saint 
Stanislav  Kostka,  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  were  quite  a  match  for 
them," — assistance  which  the  Romanist  party  had  rendered  par- 
ticularly necessary,  by  reducing  the  military  force  of  the  nation 
in  accordance  with  the  infamous  treaty  of  Warsaw  in  1716. 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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Bloody  sen* 
tence  pro- 
nounced by 
that  court 
against  Thorn. 


Catholics,  was  illegal ;  that  the  witnesses  had  not 
been  confronted,  and  that  no  defence  of  the 
accused  persons  was  accepted.  His  observations 
excited  the  anger  of  judges  as  well  as  of  the 
auditory,  and  cries  of  reprobation  were  heard  that 
**  a  Roman  Catholic  dared  to  excuse  heresy."  Bo- 
huszewski,  undismayed  by  these  cries,  insisted 
that  a  **  new  impartial  inquiry  ought  to  be  made 
into  that  case,  and  the  evidence  of  the  commission 
rejected."  His  efforts,  however,  proved  unavail- 
ing^"The  defence  of  Thorn  was  not  received, 
""tuiaa  decree  was  given  on  the  sole  evidence  of 
the  commission.  It  was  promulgated  on  the  16th 
November,  and  the  chancellor  prefixed  it  by  the 
declaration,  "  That  God  has  not  received  an 
adequate  revenge."  This  decree  condemned  the 
president,  RoegQ^r,  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  pro- 
perty to  be  confiscated  and  given  to  the  town ; 
the  crimes  imputed  to  him  were  only  those  of 
negligence,  which  even,  if  proved,  would  not  de- 
serve such  a  punishment.  He  was  condemned, 
because,  as  it  was  maintained,  he  had  not  libe- 
rated the  Jesuits'  pupil,  by  which  he  gave  cause 
to  the  riot ;  because  he  had  not  quelled  the  riot ; 
had  not  directly  called  together  the  city  council ; 
had  not  given  to  the  troops  suflScient  orders  ;  in 
short,  had  not  done  his  duty  ;  so  that,  even  if  all 
the  accusations  specified  in  the  decree  had  been 
true,  Roesner  would  have  deserved  to  lose  his 
place,  biit  not  incur  the  penalty  of  death.     The 
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vice-president,  Zernicke,  condemned  to  the  same 
penalty,  was  accused  not  merely  of  having  con- 
nived at,  but  even  of  having  excited  the  riot.  The 
burghers,  Heider,  Mohaupt,  Christoph,  Hertel, 
Becker,  Mertz,  and  Wuntsch,  accused  of  having 
been  the  leaders  of  the  riot,  were  condemned  to 
be  beheaded.  The  burghers,  Karwisz,  Schultz, 
Haft,  and  Gutbrod,  were  condemned  to  the  same 
penalty ;  but  as  they  were  accused  of  having 
stdded  blasphemy  to  their  other  crimes,  they  were 
further  sentenced  to  have  a  hand  cut  off  before 
execution  and  their  bodies  burnt.  The  first  of 
them,  as  the  most  guilty,  was  to  be  quartered ; 
several  persons  besides  were  condemned  to 
imprisonment,  fines,  and  corporal  punishment. 
The  sentence  was  not  to  be  executed  until  the  clause  at- 
accusation  should  be  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath,  execution, 
taken  in  presence  of  the  royal  commissioners  by 
the  prosecuting  party  and  by  the  reverend 
fathers,  Jesuits,  and  six  laymen. 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Jesuits  that  they 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Protestant  indivi- 
duals, the  decree  struck  a  blow  at  Protestantism 
itself.  It  was  ordered  that  the  city  council,  as 
also  the  town  militia,  should  be  composed  half  of 
Protestants  and  half  of  Roman  Catholics,  the 
officers  of  the  latter  to  be  all  Roman  CatHolics. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Bemardine  monks,  from  whom  it  had  been  . 
taken  at  the  Reformation,  as  was  the  Protestant 

2g2 
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collie,  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  print  any 
thing  at  Thorn  i^ithout  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  they  could 
only  have  schools  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  diet  confirmed  the  decree  promulgated  on 
the  16th  November,  and  its  execution,  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  Hetmans,  or  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  was  ordered 
to  take  place  on  the  15th  December. 

The  president  Roesner,  and  the  vice-president 
Zernicke,  who  until  that  time  had  been  free,  and 
could  have  retired  to  a  place  of  safety,  werearrested 
on  the   18th  November,   by  an  aid-de-camp  of 
Lubomirski,  who  arrived  at  Thorn  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horsemen.     The  town  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation,  nobody  having 
.  dreamt  of  such  a  sentence,  which  even  astonished 
every  one  at  Warsaw.    Dantzic  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  monarch  against  that  iniquitous  sen- 
intercessions     tence ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
vainbyDant-     czar  PctCT,  of Swcdcu,  interceded;  the  king  of 
forel^  powers    Pnissia  wrotc  himsclf  to  the   king  of  Poland, 
'C;7  of    '  interceding  in  favour  of  Thorn,  and  engaged  save- 

ral  other  sovereigns  to  do  the  same.  The  senate, 
or  city  council  of  Thorn,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  at  least  a  suspension  of  tlie 
execution  ;  but  the  Jesuits,  abetted  by  Lubomir- 
ski, succeeded  in  accelerating  its  term  by  a  week. 
There  was  one  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  atrocious  sentence, 
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and  induced  many  members  of  the  tribunal  which 
judged  the  affair  of  Thorn  to  sign  it.  It  was  the 
condition  that  the  Jesuits  should  confirm  by  an 
oath  the  facts  presented  in.  this  indictment — ^a 
condition  which  the  law  absolutely  required  from 
the  prosecuting  party  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
sentence,  and  which,  on  this  occasion,  it  seemed 
impossible  could  be  fulfilled,  on  account  of  the 
sacred  calling  of  that  party  which,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, would  restrain  them  from  making  an 
asseveration  equivalent  to  the  signature  of  a  death- 
warrant.  The  commission  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  decree  assembled  on  the  5th  De- 
cember in  theTown-hall  of  Thorn,  and  the  accused 
and  accusing  parties  were  summoned  to  their 
presence.  The  last-named  party  was  represented, 
on  that  occasion,  by  Pater  Wolenski  and  other 
Jesuits.  When  the  sentence  was  read,  and  the 
confirmatory  oath  was  required,  Pater  Wolenski 
answered,  with  an  assumed  mildness,  that  as  a 
clergyman  he  was  not  thirsty  of  blood.  **  Religi" 
osum  non  sitire  sanguinem  ;"  but  he  made  a  sign 
to  two  other  Jesuits,  Piotrowicz  and  Schubert, 
who  bent  their  knees  and  pronounced  the  required 
oath.  Six  laymen,  belonging  to  the  lowest  of 
the  populace,  did  the  same,  although  the  decree 
required  that  they  should  be  of  a  condition  equal 
to  that  of  the  accused  parties.* 

*  Strimesius,    a   Protestant   author,  says,  that  ''  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Poland^  Santini^  did  not  approve  of  the  affair  of  Thorn, 

and 
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Execution  of         The  Sentence  was  executed  on  the  7th  Decem- 

the  sentence* 

k  ber.     The    aged    Roesner,    a    man    universally 

respected,  and  who  had  given  proofs  of  his 
patriotism  by  valiantly  defending  the  town 
against  the  Swedes,  was  beheaded  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  yard  of  the  Town-hall.  He  rejected 
the  proposal  of  saving  his  life  by  the  abjuration 
of  his  religion,  and  died  with  the  constancy  and 
resignation  of  a  Christian  martyr.  We  have 
observed  that  he  could  easily  have  saved  himself 
by  flight,  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  innocence, 
and  moreover  afraid  to  draw  by  such  a  step  fatal 
consequences  on  the  town  which  he  governed. 
He  himself  announced  his  condemnation,  saying, 
"  God  grant  that  my  death  may  give  peace  to 
the  church  and  to  the  town."  His  body  was 
buried  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  station. 
The  vice-president,  Zernicke,  who  according  to 
'^  the  sentence  was  much  more  guilty  than  Roesner, 

was  respited,  and  finally  pardoned ;  all  the  other 
condemned  were  executed,  with  the  exception  of 
Hertel,  who  embraced  Romanism. 

•The  church  taken  from  the  Lutherans  was  con- 
secrated on  the  8th  December,  and  the  Jesuit 
Wieruszowski  pronounced,  on  that  occasion,  a 

and  forbade  the  Jesuits  to  take  the  oath  required  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence."  It  is  also  said  that  the  same  papal  nuncio 
had  obtained  a  delay  of  the  sentence,  but  that  when  it  arrived 
at  Thorn  dll  was  over,  and  that  he  sent  an  accusation  agunst 
the  Jesuits  to  Rome. 
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sermon  on  Machab,  b.  1.  chap.  iv.  verses  36,  48, 
and  57,  in  which  he  apostrophized  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  put  the  sentence  into  execution 
as  men  more  like  angels  than  human  beings  : 
"  Ecce  viriy  potius  angelis  quam  hominibus  simiU 

This  deplorable  event  did  great  injury  to  Poland  ^"gj*|^"|u^' 
in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  gave  cause  'iP?.^^ThQrn 
to  loud  declamations  and  bitter  invectives  against 
our  country.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  particu- 
larly active  in  his  efforts  to  excite  the  other  Pro- 
testant monarchs,  and  addressed,  on  that  occasion, 
the  kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Great  Britain, 
and  even  that  of  France,  as  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  The  Protestant  monarchs 
and  the  States  of  Holland  addressed  remon- 
strances on  that  subject  to  the  king  of  Poland  ; 
and  the  English  ambassador  at  the  German  diet, 
Mr.  Finch,  pronounced  at  Ratisbon,  on  the  7th 
February  1 725,  a  most  violent  speech  on  that  sub- 
ject, threatening  Poland  with  war  if  the  wrongs 
of  Che  Protestants  should  not  be  redressed.  Peter 
the  Great  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  war 
against  Poland,  and  made  active  preparations  to 
invade  Lithuania ;  a  project  which  death  prevented 
him  from  putting  into  execution.  Thus  the  czar 
of  Muscovy,  whose  influence  had  elevated  Sza- 
niawski,  the  most  active  enemy  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  who  had  destroyed  their  liberties  by 
the  treaty  of  1716,  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
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ready  to  make  ivar,  under  pretence  of  avenging 
their  wrongs, 
RefledaOTs  The  judicial  murders  of  Thorn  are  the  more 

I   upontbmtainiir.         ^  *^ 

painful  to  contemplate,  that  Poland  had  been 
free  from  such  cruelties  in  times  when  almost 
every  part  of  Europe  was  inundated  with  blood 
shed  on  account  of  religious  differences,  and  even 
at  so  early  a  period  as  1556,  when  the  influence 
of  Lippomani  caused  at  Thorn  the  judicial  mur-- 
der  of  some  Jews  and  of  a  poor  Christian  girl,  a 
general  cry  of  indignation  was  raised  throughout 
the  country.*  Yet,  in  1724,  the  Jesuits  could  raise 
a  general  cry  for  vengeance  against  the  imaginary 
offenders  of  the  Divinity.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  ex- 
cuse Poland  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  has  not  disgraced  itself  by  much  gresiter 
enormities.  What  is  wrong  in  itself  can  never 
be  j  ustified  by  the  example  of  others.  We  think, 
however,  that  a  close  and  impartial  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  accompanying  that  nefarious 
transaction  will  show  that  the  blame  of  it  was 
unjustly  laid  on  the  Polish  nation,  whilst  it  should 
entirely  rest  with  that  anti-national  faction  which 
made  the  nation  a  tool  for  the  attainment  of  its 
objects. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  strongly  oii^anized  body, 
governed  by  one  chief,  extending  its  ramifications 
over  all  the  country,  and  influential   with   all 


•  Vide  vol.  i.  page  304. 
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the  classes  of  society,  to  produce  a  general  excite- 
ment on  any  subject  whatever,  but  particularly  on 
one  connected  with  religion ;  and  the  more  so,  if 
such  a  body  have  at  its  command  two  such  power- 
ful engines  for  working  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional.  Was  it, 
then,  extraordinary  that  the  employment  of  such 
means  produced  their  natural  effect  on  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  and  that  the  voice  of  some  few  enligh- 
tened persons  was  silenced  by  the  outcry  of  the 
multitude  ?  We  ask  every  impartial  and  reflecting 
reader,  whether  it  does  not  happen  in  every  free 
country,  that  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority, 
generally  called  public  opinion,  are  sometimes  so 
misled  on  subjects  connected  either  with  religion 
or  politics,  by  the  arts  of  agitation,  that  prudent 
persons,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  over  the 
multitude,  must  either  submit  or  give  place  to  others 
who  partake  of,  or  seem  to  profit  by,  its  determina- 
tion ?  §uch  was  the  case  in  Poland,  when  the 
agitation  which  the  all-f)Owerful  society  of  the 
Jesuits  had  produced  by  means  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, directed  the  election  of  the  nuncios  to  the  diet, 
and  chose  the  commission  for  investigating  the 
affair  of  Thorn.  The  court  which  judged  this  affair 
being  composed  of  the  first  oflScers  of  the  state, 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  above  the  influence 
of  popular  clamour  and  the  bigotry  of  the  petty 
nobles ;  but  it  was  swamped  by  the  addition  of 
forty  new  members  chosen  by  the  influence  of  the 
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Jesuits.  There  are,  moreover,  two  other  circum- 
stances which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ferocity 
and  injustice  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
undue  interference  of  foreign  courts,  which  was 
easily  construed  by  the  interested  party  into  an 
encroachment  on  the  national  independence,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  repel  by  all  means  ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  clause,  already  spoken  of  as  appended 
to  the  sentence,  which  appeared  to  render  its 
execution  almost  impossible.  It  was  impossible 
to  suppose,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  reve- 
rend fathers  who  assumed  such  a  character  of  meek- 
ness and  sanctity,  would,  on  that  occasion,  so  far 
forget  their  clerical  character  as  to  invigorate  by 
oath  a  warrant  for  bloodshed.  These  two  circum- 
stances contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the 
passing  of  the  sentence ;  many  signed,  thinking 
to  show  thereby  a  defiance  of  the  foreign  inter- 
ference in  national  affairs,  and  hoped  to  prevent 
its  consequences  by  annexing  to  it  cpnditions 
which  in  their  judgment  never  could  be  fulfilled. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  proper  view  of  the  case, 
and  we  are  astonished  that  no  author,  whether 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  to  our  know- 
ledge considered  it  in  such  a  light.  It  is  true, 
that  this  afiair  was  a  subject  of  much  comment 
over  all  Europe  for  some  time  after  it  had  taken 
place,  and  when  the  passions  were  strongly  ex- 
cited ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  ever  has  been 
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since  investigated  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
manner. 

The  interference  of  foreiffn  courts  to  which  we  injurious  rf. 

^  ,       ,  feet  on  the  con- 

have  alluded,  instead  of  bringing  relief  to  the  ditionofthe 

,,.,..         Polish  Protes- 

Protestants,  served  only  to  render  their  condition  tants,  produced 

,  /•  T^  ^y  ^®  interfe- 

more  painful.  The  remonstrances  of  Protestant  ferenceoffo- 
monarchs  couched  in  strong  terms,  and  particu-  ^  their  foyour. 
larly  the  violent  speech  of  the  English  minister  at 
Katisbon,  being  read  to  the  diet  of  1726,  excited 
general  irritation  against  these  courts ;  and  the 
vengeance  that  could  not  reach  them  was  wreaked 
on  the  Polish  Protestants,  who  were  prohibited 
at  the  same  diet,  under  a  penalty  of  death,  from 
seeking  the  protection  of  foreign  powers.  A  proof 
that  this  was  produced  by  jealousy  of  the  national 
independence,  is  afibrded  by  strong  opposition  of 
that  diet  to  Rome  ;  for  one  of  its  members  pro- 
nounced a  violent  speech  against  the  Pope's  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  the  Polish  church, 
which  he  concluded  by  the  words  *^  Regat 
suam  ecclesiam.''  The  papal  nuncio  having 
published  a  censure  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
diet,  his  jurisdiction  was  immediately  suspended, 
and  the  diet  confirmed  several  ancient  laws  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  pope,  and  enacted  a  new 
one,  by  which  the  Polish  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  accept  any  dignity  from  Rome.  The  pope 
endeavoured  to  abolish  that  law  by  the  influence 
of  the  bishops,  nevertheless  it  remained  on  the 
statute  book. 
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saniftwskide-      All  these  circumstaiices  naturally   increased 

clares  by  a  pss-      .  .  .  . 

toni  letter  that  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  Szaniawski, 
bekmg  to  tiie  whom  we  haYC  seen  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his 
juriMiictioo  of  coiiutry  to  Rome  and  Muscoyy  by  the  infamous 
tiioiie  biflbopc  treaty  of  1716,  which  reduced  at  the  same  time 

the  religious  liberties  of  the  anti  Romanist  con- 
fessions and  the  military  force  of  the  country, 
published  on  the  10th  January  1725  a  pastoral 
letter,  by  which  he  declared,  under  the  most 
absurd  pretexts,  that  the  Protestants  also  be- 
longed to  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
promulgated,  in  consequence,  the  most  vexa- 
tious r^ulations  against  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.* 

'  J    'III' I  -I  I  111- 

*  Szaniawski,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Cracow^  afler  having 
invited  the  anti-Romanists  to  enter  the  pale  of  the  churchy 
declares  to  those  who  would  not  obey  this  invitation^  **  that  they 
ought  to  know  that  he  was  their  pastor^  as  they  had  entered  by 
baptism  the  doors  of  the  churchy  and  are  its  disobedient  sons  and 
subjects/'  Consequently  Mahomedans  and  Jews  could  have 
more  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  because  they 
were  not  baptized.  He  proceeds,  then,  to  order,  <<  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  observe  the  Roman  Catholic  feasts,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priests ;  that  their  marriages 
should  be  celebrated  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  council  of 
Trent;  and  that  marriages  contracted  before  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter or  a  civil  magistrate  should  be  regarded  as  null  and  void," 
because  the  tribunal  of  the  papal  nuncio  had  declared  on  the 
25th  October  1723,  in  a  cause  at  Cracow,  '^  that  the  marriages  of 
the  anti-Romanists  contracted  before  a  heretic  minister  are  null 

and 
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The  Protestants  convoked  two  general  synods'^rotestant 

svnods  ftt 

at  Dant^ic,  1726  and  1728,  in  order  to  deliberate  Dantzic. 
on  their  critical  situation,  and  the  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  persecution  that  daily  increased. 
The  general  synod  of  1728  is  the  last  of  that  kind 
held  in  Poland ;  but  these  synods,  though  com- 
posed of  members  of  different  Protestant  confes- 
sions, scarcely  deserve  the  appellation  of  "  gene- 
ral," because  the  Protestant  churches  of  all  Po- 
land being  unable  openly  to  send  their  delegates* 
were  by  no  means  duly  represented  :  indeed  no 
convocation  of  that  kind  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  colloquium  of  Thorn  (1645)  really  de- 
serves such  an  appellation. 

The  foreign  powers  continued  from  time  ta 
time  to  make  representations  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants  ;  and  the  English  minister  at  the  Po- 
lish court,  G.  W.  Woodward,  presented,  in  1731,  Representation 

.    ,  ^      ,,        ,  .  ..  .,  .  made  in  favour 

a  memorial  to  the  kmg,  enumerating  the  various  of  the  Polish 
oppressions  to  which  the  Protestants  were  ex-  woodw^!  ^ 
posed,  requesting  the  abolition  of  those  abuses  t^?at^the"^ourt 
and  the  restoration  to  the  Protestants  of  their  bj  othe?  PrS!''* 
rights,  adding  that  it  was  unjust  to  withdraw  from  *®^^"*  powers. 
them  the  protection  of  laws  so  long  as  they  did 
not  break  them.     The  memorial  was  concluded 
by  a  threat  of  retaliating  the  same  oppressions  on 

the  Roman  Catholics  living  in  Protestant  states. 

■  -    -  ■  -  * 

and  void."  Thus  a  papal  nuncio  and  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
prescribed  laws  in  matters  belonging  to  religion  for  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  communion. 
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Representations  of  a  similar  tenour  were  made  by 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland.  These 
representations,  however,  instead  of  alleviating  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  served  only  to  in- 
crease its  severity,  so  that  many  persons  who  would 
have  been  otherwise  disposed  towards  conciliatory 
and  tolerant  measures,  were  induced  to  take  a  con- 
trary view  of  thequestion,  regarding  the  Protestants 
as  acting  under  a  foreign  influence  hostile  to  the 
national   independence.     It  was  owing  to  this 
feeling,  of  which  the  Roman  party  knew  well 
how  to  take  advantage,  that  the  general  confede- 
ration of  the  states,  after  the  death  of  Augustus 
the  Second,  inserted  at  the  head  of  its  act  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  "  Because  the  foundation  of 
every  state  in  vero  Dei  cultu  ac  sancta  Religione 
consistit ;  consequently,  by  the  present  act  of  our 
confederation  we  shall  not  permit  to  any  one  dero^ 
gare  juribus  et  privilegiis  orlhodoxte  Romano 
Catholic€B  et  Ritus  Grieco  Unitorum  Ecclesia ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  this  orthodox  state,  exoticos 
detestamur  cultus,  so  we  declare  and  oblige  our- 
selves to  defend,  according  to  the  example  of  our 
ancestors,  the  same  holy  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  its  immunities."    The  same  act  of  confedera- 
tion guaranteed  to  the  Protestants  peace,  security 
of  property,  and  equality  of  persons,  according  to 
the  ancient  laws,  "  but  particularly  that  of  1717." 
However,  they  could  not  have  any  activitatem 
in  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  in  the  tribunal  and 
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commissions,  neither  could  they  have  any  private 
meetings  or  conventicula  prohibited  by  the  laws, 
or  possess  any  offices  of  palatinates  or  districts  in 
Poland  andLithuania,  salvis  modernispossesoribus^ 
though  they  were  eligible  to  all  military  grades, 
and  had  the  faculty  of  possessing  starosties. 

This  w^as  the  first  legal  deprivation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Protestants,  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  pacta  conventa  of  Augustus  the  Third  and  the 
diet  of  pacification  1736,  by  which  an  amnesty 
was  granted  to  those  who  opposed  his  election  in 
favour  of  Stanislav  Leszczynski.*  It  must  be 
observed  that  these  laws  against  the  Protestants 
were  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
inundated  by  Russian  troops,  as  well  as  the  Saxon, 
which  were  composed  of  Protestants,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  foreign 
influence  which  established  a  king  on  the  throne 
of  Poland  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  an ti- Romanists  had  it  sincerely 
wished  to  do  so.  But  the  interests  of  Protestants 
were  completely  disregarded  on  that  occasion, 
and  were  reserved  for  a  fitter  occasion  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  tools  of  an  interested  policy. 

*  Augustus  the  Thirds  son  of  Augustus  the  Second,  was 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  nation^  whilst  the  majority  elected 
Stanislav  Leszczynski^  who^  being  obliged  to  vacate  the  throne 
of  Poland,  1709,  lived  in  France,  A  Russian  army  gave  sup- 
port to  the  partizans  of  Augustus,  so  that  Leszczynski  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  his  adherents,  after  some  struggle,  sub- 
mitted. 
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Unfortunate 
condition  of 
Protestants 
during  the 
reign  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty 
in  Poland. 


During  the  short  contest  between  the  partisans 
of  the  two  kings,  the  Protestants  were  persecuted 
by  the  adherents  of  Augustus,  as  favouring  Lesz- 
czynski,  whilst  they  experienced  similar  treat- 
ment from  the  partizans  of  the  latter,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  adhered  to  Augustus.  If  the 
persecution  in  which  the  Romanist  clergy  in- 
dulged had  been  strong  at  a  period  when  the 
laws  of  the  country  guaranteed  to  Protestants  all 
the  rights  of  other  citizens,  it  was  but  to  be 
expected  that  it  would  become  more  severe  when 
these  laws  were  formally  abrogated,  and  the 
peace  and  security  of  persons  and  property  which 
continued  to  be  promised,  had  been  converted 
into  a  dead  letter.  Persecution  of  the  clergy  was 
soon  more  severe  than  ever,  and  in  the  province 
of  Grand  Poland  alone  the  Protestants  lost,  from 
1718  to  1754,  about  thirty  churches,  which  were 
partly  destroyed  and  partly  converted  into  Ro- 
manist ones.*  The  churches  of  Little  Poland, 
seem  to  have  escaped  by  some  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  their  small  number  (nine)  has  not 
to  our  knowledge  been  diminished  since  1718. 
Those  of  Lithuania  must  also  have  suffered  se- 
verely, as  their  number,  which  was  in  1718  fifty- 
one,  now  scarcely  amounts  to  half  of  it.  We  were, 
however,  unable  to  collect  any  particular  details 


*  Friese,  vol.  ii.  page  323,  enumerates  these  churches. 
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about  the  persecution  which  the  Protestants  suf- 
fered in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  persecution  to  which  the  anti-Romanist 
confessions  were  subject  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  Third,  are  made  known  in  the 
petition  presented  by  their  delegates  to  the  king 
Stanislav  Poniatowski  and  the  diet  of  1766.  "  Our 
churches,"  says  that  petition,  "  have  been  partly 
taken  from  us  under  different' pretences,  and  partly 
are  falling  into  ruins,  as  the  repairing  of  them  is 
prohibited,  and  a  permission  of  doing  it  cannot 
be  obtained  without  much  difficulty  and  costs. 
The  laws  against  Arianism  are  applied  to  us  with  Enumeration  of 

^  '^  *  their  gnefs,  m  a 

great  insult  and  contumely,  although  we  are  very  petition  pre- 
far  from  the  Arian  errors.  Our  youth  is  obliged  to  the  kmgand 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  as  schools  are  forbidden  to  us  in 
many  places.  Many  difficulties  are  frequently 
opposed  to  the  vocation  of  ministers  to  our 
churches  ;  and  their  visits  to  the  sick  and  dying 
are  exposed  to  much  danger.  We  must  dearly 
pay  for  the  permission  of  performing  the  rites  of 
baptism,  marriages,  and  burials,  because  the  price 
for  it  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  those  who  give  such 
permission.  The  burying  of  our  dead,  even  at 
night  time,  is  exposed  to  great  danger ;  and  we 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  baptize  children,  to  carry 
them  out  of  the  country.  Thejuspatronatus  in 
our  estates  is  disputed  ;  our  churches  are  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ;  our 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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church  discipline,  maintained  according  to  the 
ancient  order,  is  subject  to  great  impediipeitts. 
In  many  towps,  people  belonging  to  our  confes- 
sions are  compelled  to  follow  Roman  Catholic 
processions.  The  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  jura 
canonieay  are  imposed  upon  us.  Not  only  chil- 
dren proceeding  from  mixt  marriages  are  obliged 
to  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religiqii, 
but  children  of  a  Protestant  widow  who  marries  a 
RomanCatholic  are  compelled  to  embrace  the  con- 
fession of  their  step-father.  We  are  called  here- 
tics, although  the  laws  of  the  country  accord  to  us 
the  name  of  dissidents.  Our  oppression  becomes 
the  more  grievous  th^^t  we  have  no  patron  either  in 
the  senate,  or  at  the  diets,  the  tribunal^,  or  any 
jurisdiction  whatever ;  even  at  the  elections  we 
dare  not  appear  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
evident  danger  (of  which  a  sufficient  proof  was 
recently  given  at  Proszowice),*  and  for  some  time 
past  we  have  been  cruelly  us)ed,  in  opposition  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  country."  Such  was  the 
melancholy  picture  of  the  state  to  which  the  Pro- 
testants had  been  reduced  in  Poland  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Third, 

*  Vide  Lukusaawicz,  page  247.  We  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  precise  nature  of  the  act  of  intolerance  to  which  it  alluded. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  should  happen  at  Proszowice^  the 
nobles  of  which  had  been,  during  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augus- 
tus^ exclusively  Protestants.  Such  was  the  triumph  of  Roman- 
ism effected  by  the  Jesuists. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

INTERREGNUM    AFTER    THE  DEMISE  OF  AUGUSTUS  THE 
THIRD,  AND   REIGN   OF  STANISLAV  PONUTOWSKI. 

We  have  now  afrived  at  a  period  on  which 
we  cannot  enter  without  a  deep  feeling  of  iprief  as 
Poles  and  as  Protestants,  but  however  painful 
the  task  of  deliaeiating  events  that  were  precur^ 
sive  of  the  destruction  of  our  country  will  be,  we 
shall  endeavour  conscientiously  to  represent  them 
in  the  light  which  we  believe  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  political  affairs  of  that  eventful  period  being 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  religion,  we 
must  necessarily  give  a  sketch  of  the  former,  to 
treat  properly  the  chief  object  of  our  narrative. 

The  state  of  Poland  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  state  of  Poland 
the  Saxon  dynasty  is  described  by  our  eminent  ^e^^ei^^^of  ^e 
historian,  Lelewel,  in  the  folio  wing  words:  *^From  saxon  dynasty. 
the  beginning  of  the  reigp  of  John  Casimijr  and 
the  wars  of  the  Gossacl^s,  to  the  end  of  the  Bwa* 
dish  wars  apd  the  dumb  diet,  i.  e.  from  1648  till 
1717,  a  period  of  seventy  years,  different  kinds  of 
disasters  desolated  the  Polish  soil  and  nation. 
These  calamities  caused  the  decline  of  Poland, 

2h2 
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the  limits  of  which  were  narrowed  by  the  loss  of 
many  provinces,  whilst  its  population  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  emigration  of  the  Cossacks,  the 
Socinians,  and  a  great  number  of  Protestants,  as 
well  as  by  the  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  remaining  dissidents.  The  nation  was 
rendered  weak  by  general  impoverishment  and 
distress  ;  by  the  system  of  education,  which  was 
either  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  or  entirely  neg- 
lected ;  finally,  by  the  exhaustion  consequent  on 
the  convulsive  struggles  that  had  agitated  the 
country  during  seventy  years:  Poland  was  plunged 
into  a  state  of  stupor ;  it  lost  during  the  reign  of 
the  Saxon  dynasty  all  its  energy;  and  remained 
inactive,  scarcely  giving  signs  of  life,  like  those 
that  indicate  she  was  paralysed.  Accustomed  to 
suffering  and  humiliation  she  imagined  herself 
to  be  happy ;  imbued  with  false  principles,  she 
was  satisfied  to  live  in  disorder  to  possess  a  tract 
of  land  still  considerable ;  and  to  preserve  repub- 
lican institutions,  though  surrounded  by  absolute 
powers  which  increased  even  as  she  decreased. 

Poland  formed  a  republic,  but  for  a  long  time 
had  been  in  all  her  actions  dependent  on  a  foreign 
tutelage.  The  two  kings  of  the  Saxon  dynasty 
had  no  reluctance  to  subject  her  to  the  influence 
of  Russia,  and  to  keep  her  under  the  protectorate 
of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Anna,  and  of  Elizabeth. 
The  court  of  St.Petersburgh  made  continual  pro- 
testations of  the  interest  which  it    took  in  the 
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safety  of  the  monarch,  as  well  as  in  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  liberty  of  the  republic.  It  gave 
frequent  assurances  that  it  could  not  regard  with 
indifference  any  attempt  at  altering  or  injuring 
them ;  and  that  in  order  to  prove  its  sincere 
friendship  for  the  king  and  the  republic,  it  would 
never  suffer  the  formation  of  the  smallest  confe- 
deration, or  an  attempt  at  innovation  directed 
against  the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  or  against 
the  republic,  its  liberty,  and  rights,  by  whom- 
soever, and  under  what  pretence  soever,  they  might 
be  undertaken ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  obviating  simi- 
lar cases.  Such  were  the  benevolent  declarations 
of  Russia."* 

Such  was  the  melancholy  state  to  which  Poland 
was  reduced  by  the  circumstances  which  the 
Roman  re-action,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  had 
contrived  to  bring  about.  The  disgraceful  depen- 
dence on  the  Russian  court  constituted,  indeed, 
the  whole  political  system  of  Augustus  the  Third 
and  his  favourite  minister,  count  Briihl,  who 
ruled  in  his  name.  A  natural  consequence  was, 
that  many  Poles  sought  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  as  the  surest  means  of 
advancing  their  interest  at  that  of  Warsaw.  We 
must,  however,  add  that  a  dawn  of  light,  even 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Third,  was  be- 


Vide  Lelewel's  reign  of  Stanislav  Augustus. 
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ginning  to  pierce  even  the  cimmerian  darkness 

which  covered  Poland ;  and  this  was  evoked  by 

the  concurrence  of  several  fortunate  circumstances. 

Revival  of        Stauislav  Leszczyuski,  who  after  having  twice 

land  by  the  ex-  uusuccessfully  occupicd  the  throilc  of  Poland,  had 

ertions  of  some   ,  .  - -r  •  _^x«  j  a        J^, 

patriotic  indivi-  oecome  sovcrcigu  of  Lorraiue,  cdntinued  to  edu- 
^^^'  cate  at  Luneville  several  young  Poles  of  distin- 

guished families,  who>  after  their  return  to  Poland, 
contributed  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  two  brothers  Zaluski,  bishops  of  Kiof  and 
Cracow,  collected  with  great  pains  a  splendid 
library  at  Warsaw,  which  they  made  public  in 
th^  year  1747.  But  the  greatest  services  to  the 
restoration  of  letters  and  public  education  was 
rendered  by  Stanislav  Konari^ki,  a  priest  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Palres  pit.  He  founded  at 
his  own  expense  a  college  at  Warsaw,  where  th^ 
youths  were  educated  according  to  an  improved 
plan  of  study.  He  struggled  with  extraordinary 
courage  and  perseverance  against  great  obstacles 
and  general  prejudices,  boldly  attacking  not  only 
the  corrupt  taste  in  literature  and  the  vicious 
system  of  education  introduced  by  the  Jesuits, 
but  even  the  abuses  that  obtained  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  country,  such  as  the  liberum 
veto,  and  the  state  of  disorder  generally  prevail- 
ing. Konavski,  and  his  colleague  Jordan,  eflfiected 
a  reform  of  their  own  congregation,  and  made 
public  instruction  its  sole  ofaject^  which^  as  they 
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conducted  it  upon  an  improved  system,  contri- 
buted much  to  the  restoration  of  learning  and 
iscience. 

These  circumstances  shed  some  rays  of  light 
amid  the  general  darkness,  and  showed  to  many 
eminent  persons  the  absolute  necessity  of  reform-  Thenecessityof 

1  •        .  -    ,  1  •    1  1        reforming  the 

mg  the  constitution  of  the  country  which  was  the  constitution  of 
source  of  all  its  evils,  all  its  preposterous  parts  gins  to  be  feit 

1       •  •    J  •  1  1  •!  X    Ai       in  Poland. 

having  grown  into  grievous  abuses,  whilst  the 
means  provided  by  the  constitution  for  remedying 
them,  and  which,  imperfect  as  they  were,  had 
sometimes  saved  the  country  from  imminent  ruin, 
were  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  Yet  the  opinions 
of  those  who  wished  to  effect  such  reforms  were 
divided  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  attain* 
ing  that  purpose.  "Some,"  says  Lelewel,  **  wished 
for  a  rapid  advance,  others  for  a  very  slow  one  ; 
one  side  advocated  great  changes,  whilst  the  other 
was  ready  to  defend  the  old  institutions.  The 
wish  to  serve  the  country  was  mingled  with  the 
desire  of  gaining  distinction  and  acquiring  pre-* 
pond^*ancei  In  the  praiseworthy  attempts  which 
began  to  agitate  the  minds  the  tendencies  were 
different.  The  Potockis  and  the  Radzi wills,  who 
supported  the  integral  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  republic,  formed  a  party,  which  was  called 
the  coutt  or  Saxon  party ;  whilst  their  adversaries, 
the  Czartoryskis^  having  other  projects,  undertook 
to  oppose  the  courts  i.ei  the  king  Augustus  the 
Third}  and  the  influence  of  his  Saxon  minister 
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(count  Briihl)."    We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
state  of  political  degradation  to  which  the  king 
and  his  minister  had  reduced  the  country ;  and 
we  now  add  a  circumstance  that  fully  illustrates 
their,  utter  dereliction  of  every  sense  of  national 
honor  and  dignity :  When  Frederick  the  Second, 
king  of  Prussia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  invaded  and  occupied  Saxony,  and 
compelled  Augustus  the  Third  to  flee  his  heredi* 
tary  dominions  and  seek  refuge  in  his  elective 
kingdom,  all  the  parties  which  at  that  time  di- 
vided Poland  united  in  offering  to  levy  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  as  well  to  avenge 
his  injury  as  to  put  the  country  in  the  state  of 
defence  absolutely  required  by  the  fact  that  a  war 
raged  in  the  neighbouring  states.    But  instead  of 
his  assisting  to  put  such  a  salutary  scheme  into 
execution,  Briihl  employed  every  kind  of  intrigue 
at  home  and  abroad  to  counteract  this  project, 
preferring  to  entrust  to  Russia  the  recovery  of 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  master.    Thus 
opening  Poland  to  the  passage  of  the  troops  of 
its  dangerous  ally,  and  exposing  its  frontiers  to 
the  constant  depredations  of  those  of  Prussia, 
who  had  never  paid  any  regard  to  the  neutrality 
of  Poland  when  it  was  convenient  to  break  it. 

It  was  such  a  court  and  the  party  which,  because 
it  was  enamoured  of  the  ancient  institutions,  neg- 
lected for  the  sake  of  civil  liberty  the  far  greater 
boon — national  independence,  without  which  the 


\ 
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former  was  but  an  idle  name,  that  the  Czartorys- 
kis  endeavoured  to  overturn,  in  order  to  introduce 
another  order  of  things.  The  means  which  they 
employed  for  attaining  their  object  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  same  historian : — **  Michel,  chan- 
cellor of  Lithuania,  and  his  brother  Augustus, 
palatine  of  Russia  (princes  Czartoryski),  both  en-  bow  undertak- 
dowed  with  great  abilities  and  fit  for  an  active  jSLces  czarto- 
life,  undertook  to  effect  the  great  transformation  Sfe  constitution 
of  the  republic  into  a  well  organized  monarchy.  ^^  ^^^^^ 
It  was,  according  to  their  idea,  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  raising  their  country  from  the  humilia- 
tion into  which  it  was  plunged.  They  had  con- 
sequently to  struggle  against  prejudices,  the  local 
spirit,  and  the  powerful  parties  of  the  Potockis 
and  the  Radziwills.  Always  entertaining  the  same 
projects,  they  forwarded,  with  the  utmost  exer- 
tions, science  and  literature,  and  created  by  every 
means  partizans  in  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  they 
elevated,  to  a  certain  degree  of  consideration, 
families  of  little  note,  and  raised  those  who  had 
been  reduced  by  adverse  circumstances;  they 
filled  the  offices  with  their  favourites,  and  having 
assisted  Briihl  to  get  his  naturalization,  they  dis" 
posed  through  his  medium  of  public  charges. 
They  sought  out  and  patronized  men  of  superior 
talents,  and  such  as  who,  by  their  writings,  exerted 
an  influence  on  public  opinion.  Though  they 
had  not  attained  their  political  object,  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  they  have  powerfully  contributed 
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to  make  many  improvements.  Conjointly  with 
Konarski  they  spread  a  taste  for  letters  and  science, 
and  nobody  could  equal  them  in  their  exertions 
to  that  effect.  But  the  court  and  the  minister, 
Briihl,  were  in  their  way,  and  they  directed  their 
attacks  against  him  in  order  to  weaken  his  in- 
fluence.  Finally,  in  order  to  begin  the  projects 
which  they  meditated ;  to  overcome  the  first  diffi- 
culties, to  effect  the  reforms  and  place  a  Pole  on 
the  throne,  it  appeared  to  them  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  powerful  intervention  of  the  court 
of  Russia." 

The  Czartorykis  had  zealously  supported  the 
interests  of  Stanislav  Leszczynski  at  his  second 
election,  when  Augustus  the  Third,  who  was  his 
rival,  succeeded  mainly  through  Russian  inflneuce 
in  securing  the  crown.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  that  election  forced  on  them  the  belief 
that  good  government  would  not  be  established 
in  Poland  save  through  the  influence  that  had 
seated  Augustus.  They  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  court  of  St»  Petersburg, 
being  persuaded,  as  Rhulhiere  says,  "  that  con- 
sidering the  venality,  the  ignorance,  and  incapa- 
city of  the  Russian  ministry,  it  might  be  induced 
to  adopt  measures  useful  to  Poland,  and  the 
object  of  which  those  barbarians  would  not  pene- 
trate." The  project  of  the  Czartoryskis  was  much 
encouraged  by  the  English  minister  in  Poland 
Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  who  promised  to  procure 
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the  support  of  his  own  court  and  of  that  of  Rus- 
siat.  Had  the  same  spirit  which  presided  over  the 
councils  of  Russia  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
continued  to  govern  that  country,  the  projects  of 
the  Czartoryskis  might  have  been  easily  accdm- 
plished,  but  the  accession  of  Catherine  entirely 
changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  circumstances  of  the  accession  of  Statiislav 
Poniatowski,  a  relation  and  a  creature  of  the 
Czartoryskis,  are  well  known,  and  require  not  a 
description.  We  shall  only  say  that  the  Czarto- 
ryskis avait^  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Russian  troops  which  Catherine  sent  to  Poland 
for  the  support  of  the  election  of  Poniatowski^  to 
crush  the  republican  party  and  to  establish  their 
influence  at  the  diet  of  convocation  in  1704.  Har- 
iilg  confederated  the  diet,*  they  succeeded  in 
introducing  most  important  and  salutary  reforms 
intb  the  constitution  of  the  country.  This  diet 
of  convocation  established  commissions  for  the 
military  and  the  treasury  departments,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  diminishing  the  powers  of  the  HetmanH 
(commanders-in-chief)  and  grand-treasurers ;  it 
enacted  also  that  the  affairs  relating  to  finances 
and  justice  should  be  thenceforward  decided  by 

*  A  diet  was  confederated  by  the  union  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Nuncios^  which  deliberated  together^  deciding  their 
resolutions  by  the  plurality  of  votes,  instead  of  the  unanimity 
required  by  ordinary  diets. 
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the  majority  of  votes,  and  that  even  though  a  diet 
should  be  dissolved  by  a  vote,  the  decisions  adopted 
touching  the  above-mentioned  affairs  were  to  have 
the  force  of  law.  This  enactment  gave  limits  to 
the  veto,  but  the  project  of  abolishing  it  altogether 
did  not  succeed,  as  the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign 
powers  strove  to  preserve  it.  It  must  be  also 
observed  that  it  was  only  by  artifice  that  the 
Czartoryskis  contrived  to  elude  foreign  opposition, 
and  succeeded  in  modifying  the  privilege  of  the 
veto  and  in  increasing  the  royal  power  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  supreme  commissions  (of  war  and 
treasury)  which  covered  their  designs.  They  dis- 
guised their  special  regulations  under  general 
expressions,  and  passed  a  decision  that  all  propo- 
sitions relating  to  the  advantage  of  the  republic 
should  be  proposed  by  the  commissions  and  be 
determined  before  other  affairs,  and  hy  the  judicial 
form^  i.  e.  by  the  plurality  of  votes,  and  with  a 
rapidity  which  would  prevent  them  from  being 
injured  by  the  rupture  of  the  diet.  By  this  stra- 
tagem the  action  of  the  liherum  veto^  although 
not  abolished,  was  rendered  nugatory  in  the 
decision  of  these  affairs.  They  passed  at  the  same 
time  a  great  number  of  other  regulations,  relating 
to  administration,  police,  clergy,  &c.  as  well  as 
some  laws  in  favour  of  peasants,  and  restrictive 
of  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobles.  The  daring 
proposition,  that  the  election  (of  the  king)  should 
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be  made  by  deputies,  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
instead  of  by  all  the  nobles,  was  rejected  ;*  the 
confederation  was,  however,  declared  to  continue 
in  force,  which  gave  to  its  leaders,  the  princes 
Czartoryskis,  an  immense  power  over  the  affairs 
of  Poland;  so  that  although  Poniatowski  was 
monarch,  the  real  authority  owned  a  much  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  the  kings  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Czartoryskis. 

Peter  the  Third,  emperor  of  Russia,  during  his 
short  reign,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Frederick  the  Second,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
amongst  other  things,  that  after  the  demise  of 
Augustus  the  Third,  the  election  of  a  piast,  or 
native  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  the 
dissidents,  should  be  supported.  The  first  of  these 
regulations  originated  in  views  of  policy,  and  an 
apprehension  lest  the  Saxon  dynasty  should  be- 
come hereditary  in  Poland,  and  which  might  have 
easily  been  accomplished  had  Augustus  the  Third 
and  his  minister,  instead  of  paralyzing  the  ener- 
gies of  the  nation,  had  exerted  themselves  to  rise 
its  vigour  and  feeling  of  national  dignity  ;t  the  se* 


• »» 


*  Vide  Lelewel's  "  Reign  qfStanislav  Poniatorvski. 

f  It  must  be  remarked^  that  notwithstanding  the  great  poli- 
cal  errors  of  the  Saxon  dynasty^  which  rendered  its  possession  of 
the  Polish  throne  equally  prejudicial  to  Poland  as  to  Saxony^ 
the  amiable  personal  qualities  of  its  princes  gained  for  it  the 
attachment  of  the  nation ;  a  circumstance  particularly  mani- 
fested by  the  constitution  of  1791,  which  granted  to  the  Saxon 
dynasty  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  throne  of  Poland. 
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cond  18  ascribed  to  the  personal  influ0nca  of  the 
Prussian  miniater  at  St.  Petersburg,  Baron  Golz, 
who  was  descended  from  a  Polish  Protestan  t  family, 
and  is  conformable  to  the  views  manifested  by 
the  powers  on  several  occasions,  although  without 
any  effect. 

The  Protestants  presented  at  that  diet  q,  petition 
which  was  printed  and  published,  recounting 
their  grievances  and  claiming  their  ancient  rights 
and  privileges ;  but  the  Caartoryskis,  who  had 
effected  such  changes  at  the  same  diet,  and  were 
far  from  being  actuated  by  any  motive  of  religious 
fanaticism,  were  obliged  either  to  abandpn  the 
claims  of  the  Protestants,  who  composed  a  very 
small  minority,  to  the  bigotry  of  the  majority  of 
the  diet,  or  to  relinquish  projects  that  tended  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation.  The  petition  of 
the  Protestants,  therefore,  was  not  only  rejected, 
.  but  the  remainder  of  thpir  rights  wpre  stijl  inore 
restricted,  and  this  on  the  motion  of  Stq^nislav 
Poniatowski,  who  was  elected  king,  and  vfho 
The  diet  of      assisted  at  the  diet  as  jmi^cio  of  Mazovia,  therein 

convocation  of  ,.  .  ^  .  •.!     .1        •      ^         .• 

1764  enacts      actmg  m  copformity  wjth  the  mstri^ption  given 

new  restrictions    .      i  -       «       1  •  .-.  rui  t         •       t 

against  the  dis-  to  him  by  his  cQnstitue|icy.     Ipey  were  deprived 
""^«"'-  of  the  rigfet  of  possessing  starostjes,  ^qd  several 

offices  in  the  administration  of  the  port,  the 

mines,  and  the  royal  domains.^ 


♦  Walch's  ^^  Neueste  Religions  GeschiclUe,"  vol.  iv.  Lemngo, 
1774.   It  must  be  remarked^  that  the  instructions  of  the  consti- 
tuencies 
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The Prote^tents,  undismayed  by  their  ill  success  The  dissidents 
at  the  diet  of  1764,  continued  their  exertions,  sup-  86^68  to"I-eco. 
ported  by  the  court  of  Russia.     We  are  very  fa,r  cSi? ri^hte  by 
from  justifying  means  such  as  these,  which  were  R^swf^ieflel 
preposterous  from  their  very  nature ;  we  hold,  conduct.  ^^ 
however,  as  most  absurd,  the  charge  which  many 
have  laid  on  the   Protestants,  as  haying  been 
instrumental  m  abetting  the  views  of  Russia  by 
claiming  its  protection  for  the  restoration  of  tlieir 
rights  and  liberties.  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  Protesr 
tants  that  Russian  influence  put  Augnstvis  the 
Third  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  at  whose  accession 
the  political  rights  of  these  same  Protestants  were 
abolished  ? — Was  it  the  fault  pf  the  Protestapts 
that  this  very  Augustus  and  his  ministry,  during 
all  his  reign,  kept  Poland  in  the  most  disgraceful 
subserviency  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ? 
that  he  reduced  the  country  to  such  a  state  of 
dependance  on  that  court,  that  the  leaders  of  the 

tuencies  lyere,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Poland,  binding 
to  their  representatives^^  and  that  Poniatowski,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  act  as  he  did  without  any  regard  to  his  personal 
opinions  on  the  subject.  These,  as  subsequently,  experience 
proved  were  difi^rent  from  those  <^  his  constituency ;  dius  the 
gepef^l  postrn^aplfdr  of  Polai^d,  wbp  was  a  Protest^n^  ai^d  seve- 
ral minor  officers^  who  l^elonged  to  t\^e  same  comi|iunion,  }iaying 
been  dismissed  in  consecjuence  of  the  new  l^w,  were  restored  to 
their  former  offices  by  the  same  Poniatowski  after  his  election 
to  the  throne ;  a  measure,  moreover^  which  was  rendered  indis- 
pensable by  the  intimate  acquaintance  exclusively  possessed  by 
them  of  the  business  of  their  departments. 
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most  enlightened  part  of  the  nation,  having  no 
other  chance  of  establishing  a  better  system  of 
government,  were  obliged  to  make  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  effecting  it  by  the  means  of  that 
very  foreign  influence  which  ruled  the  country ; 
means  hazardous,  indeed,  but  which  alone  pre- 
sented a  chance  of  success?  Considering  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  boldly  ask  every  unprejudiced  per- 
son, whatever  be  his  creed,  is  there  any  justice  in 
denouncing  a  small  minority  of  oppressed  citizens 
for  having  sought  redress  from  the  same  quarter, 
whither  many  of  their  Roman  Catholic  country- 
men resorted,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  personal 
advantages,  and  whence  others  believed  the  safety 
of  the  country  was  alone  to  be  obtained  ?  1  We 
repeat  our  conviction,  that  the  Protestants  were 
wrong  in  acting  as  they  did ;  that  they  ought  to 
have  defended  their  cause  by  all  constitutional 
means,  and  rather  have  suffered  every  persecu- 
tion, than  have  sought  redress  from  abroad ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  have  preserved  themselves  pure 
from  that  general  contamination  which  disgraced 
so  many  of  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  It 
would  be,  however,  exacting  from  them  a  heroism 
almost  above  weak  human  nature,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that,  goaded  by  persecution,  they  commit- 
ted the  same  guilt  of  which  a  much  greater  number 
of  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  were  guilty, 
without  having  adequate  ground  of  excuse;  and  of 
which  a  deplorable  example  was  set  by  the  court, 
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which  forced  in  some  measure  the  whole  nation  in- 
to that  disgraceful  course.  And  yet  the  reliance  of 
Protestants  on  foreign  patronage  was  made  a 
constant  theme  of  reproach  to  them,  and  their 
claims  were  sincerely  opposed  by  many  on  that 
ground.  No  one,  however,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  mankind,  will  wonder  at  such 
sti-ange  and  inconsistent  proceedings  ;  for,  unfor- 
tunately, every  where  and  in  all  times  the  weaker 
has  been  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  stronger. 

Having  expressed  our  opinion  on  this  subject, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  narmtion  of  events, 
which  will  amply  prove  that  all  the  parties  which 
had  the  misfortune  of  falling  under  the  influence 
of  designing  foreign  powers  became  unwilling 
tools  of  the  interested  policy  of  those  powers,  who 
never  permitted  them,  even  when  they  had  per- 
ceived their  error,  to  retrace  theblameable  course 
into  which  they  had  been  led  by  a  mistaken  view 
of  their  interests,  nor  scrupled  to  sacrifice  thos^ 
very  interests  as  soon  as  it  was  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  their  policy. 

At  the  diet  of  the  convocation  of  the  new  king, 
the  Czartoryskis  developed  more  fully  the  laws 
which  they  had  introduced  at  the  diet  of  convoca- 
tion, and  this,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Repnin,  to  thwart  these  salutary 
reforms.  They  rejected,  also,  the  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  proposed  by  Russia,  because 
such  an  unequal  alliance  would  have  involved 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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Poland  in  wars  for  the  advantage  of  Russia,  the 

chief  burden  of  which  would  have  fallen  on  her. 

The  claims  of        The  claiuis  of  the  dissidents  reiterated  at  that 

the  dissidents        ,,    .  .  •/»       j  i.     ^i_      /»        a»    •  i»  xu 

rejected  by  the  diet  werc  again  sacrificed  to  the  fanaticism  or  the 
t/on.*'  ^^^^^  majority  of  the  nuncios,  in  order  that  their  con- 
sent to  measures  of  general  importance  might  be 
gained ;  nay,  the  diet  did  not  even  permit  the 
discussion  of  the  matter. 
"**  The  new  laws  were  considered  by  many  as 
infringements  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion, and  moreover,  they  sensibly  injured  a  great 
number  of  local  and  individual  interests.  Nume- 
rous representations  against  the  new  laws,   as 
well  as  complaints  and  accusations  against  the 
princes  Czartoryski,  were  in  consequence  addres- 
intriguesof  the  scd  to  St.  Petersburg.   This  humiliating  step  was 
ttes^st^]^'  not  repaid  by  any  result  whatever,  and  served 

only  to  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  contending 
parties.  Catherine,  occupied  at  that  time  with 
other  projects,  paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Poland,  which  were  abandoned  to  the  caprices 
of  two  factions  that  divided  her  court.  The  mi- 
nister, Panin,  the  same  who  distinguished  him- 
self afterwards  by  his  strong  opposition  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  approved  of  the  new 
laws  established  in  that  country,  and  whenever 
he  discovered  at  Petersburg  an  emissary  of  the 
opposite  or  republican  party,  he  compelled  him 
to  leave  that  capital.  On  the  other  band,  Orloff, 
the  favourite  of  Catherine,  took  the  part  of  the 


tersbui^. 
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republicans,   and  obtained  for  their  emissaries 
secret  audiences  from  the  empress,  whilst  he  per* 
secuted  by  all  means  those  of  the  opposite  party* 
Catherine  courted  the  adulation  of  Voltaire,  and 
other  French  philosophers  of  that  school,  who  ex- 
tolled her  liberality,  manifested  in  the  defence  of 
the  Polish  dissidents.     She  demanded,  therefore, 
the  restoration  of  the  anti- Romanist  confessions  to 
all  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  in  Poland ; 
but  she  did  it  in  such  a  haughty  manner,  that  she 
offended  the  national  pride  of  many  who  would 
not  have  opposed  the  claims  of  the  dissidents  on 
religious  grounds.   The  king*  wrote  to  Catherine,  Letter  of  the 
promising  to  fulfil   her  demands,   praising  the  to"the  empress 
advantages  of  toleration,  and  talking  even  of  the  spectlng  the 
establishment  of  a  national  church  ;  yet  this  let-  *^^®^*^®°^* 
ter,  though  containing  sound  views,  was  couched 

*  Poniatowski  wrote  to  Catherine :  "  La  protection  que  vous 
accordez  aux  dissidents  est  digne  de  votre  humanity  et  de  votre 
philosophie.     La  Pologne  ne  peut  qu'y  gagner  infiniment^  par 
Taffluence  des  etrangers  et  par  Tetablissement  des  manufactures 
qui  suivra  cette  affluence.  Je  veux  m^me^  de  concert  avec  votre 
majest^^  etablir  un  synode  Catholique  qui  puisse  exercer  en  Po- 
logne Tautorit^  qui  s*y  arrogent  les  16gats  du  Pope,  et  sous- 
traire  ainsi  mes  sujets  i,  une  domination  etrang^re.    Mais  lais-i 
sez-moi  un  peu  de  temps.  II  fkut^  avant  que  je  puisse  amener  les 
esprits  de  ma  nation  i  de  tela  changemens,  que  j'aie  pu  gagner 
leur  confiance.    Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  dire  avec  Racine : — 
'  Gardons  nous  de  reduire  uil  peuple  furieux, 
Madame  k  prononc6  entre  nous  et  les  Dieux.* " 
—Vide  Rhtdkiere,  vol.  ii.  p.  275,  ed.  1819. 

2  i2 
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in  such  expressions  that  it  could  not  but  hurt  the 
national  feelings,  as  he  ascribed  the  contemplated 
reforms  to  her  influence,  and  intended  to  effect 
them  with  her  assistance. 

Like  other  factions  which  divided  Poland,  the 
Protestants  had  also  an  emissary  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, charged  to  promote  their  interest  at  a  court 
which  all  parties  considered  at  that  time  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Poland. 
Aijfumentf  for       The  ambassador  of  Poland  disputed  with  the 

and  ac^aintt  the  ^ 

cm^  of  the     emissarv  of  the  Protestants  before  the  Russian 

dissioeiin  ex-  *^ 

poMdatst.      ministers.    The  Polish  ambassador  maintained 

that  it  was  not  toleration  which  the  dissidents 
claimed,  as  they  enjoyed  it  already ;  that  above 
two  hundred  churches,*  which  existed  at  that 
time,  were  sufficient  for  their  small  number,  and 
that  they  demanded  to  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  dominant  religion.  He  inquired,  then, 
what  could  be  the  right  of  foreign  powers  to  in- 
terfere in  such  a  question.  He  proved  that  the 
only  treaty  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had  to  cite 
was  that  of  Velau,  concluded  in  1657,  by  which 
Poland  resigned  its  rights  of  paramount  sove- 
reignty over  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  and  that  the 
only  article  of  that  treaty  relating  to  religious 
affairs  w^as  that  which  guaranteed  the  mainte- 
nance in  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  which  was  be- 


♦  This  number  is  much  over-stated,  unless  the  Greek  non- 
united  churches  were  comprehended  in  it, 
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coming  independent  by  the  same  treaty,  of  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
That  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  concluded  in  1660,  con- 
tained two  articles  relating  to  the  same  affairs, 
of  which  one  stipulated  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  should  be  preserved  in  Livonia,  and  the 
other  that  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  should  be  maintained  in  Polish  Prussia, 
and  those  towns  did  not  make  the  slightest  com- 
plaint on  that  subject.  He  rejected  the  forced 
interpretation  which  the  dissidents  gave  to  the 
word  amnesty,  inserted  in  that  treaty,  which  re- 
lated only  to  the  general  pardon  granted  after 
the  troubles.  Finally,  he  proved  that  by  the 
treaty  of  1686,  the  only  one  upon  which  the  court 
of  Russia  might  found  what  is  called  its  rights, 
the  toleration  of  the  Greek  religion,  was  agreed 
to  in  reciprocation  for  the  protection  demanded 
by  the  Poles  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
the  provinces  which  were  ceded  to  Russia.  The 
Greek  religion  was  tolerated  in  Poland,  whilst 
the  Roman  Catholic  no  longer  existed  in  the 
provinces  ceded  to  Russia ;  consequently,  the 
only  real  right  established  by  that  treaty  was  that 
of  Poland  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  in  the  above-mentioned 
provinces.  He  also  represented,  that  there  was 
not  in  all  Europe  a  government  which  could  be 
presented  as  a  pattern  of  the  political  system 
which  Poland  was  required  to  adopt ;    that  all 
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nations,  the  most  free  and  wise,  had  a  dominant 
religion  ;  that  in  the  most  tolerant  states  severe 
laws  opposed  multiplicity  of  religions,  and  sought 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  a  party  spirit,  most 
dangerous  in  a  republic,  by  preventing  the  adhe- 
rents of  them  from  participating  in  public  admi- 
nistration, and  that  in  Poland  particularly,  where 
the  opposition  of  a  single  person  arrested  (by  the 
liberum  veto)  the  activity  of  all,  it  was  obvious 
that  danger  would  accrue  to  the  state  should 
many  sects  participate  in  the  legislation  and  ma- 
gistrature  of  the  country.  Finally,  examining 
all  the  constitutions  (laws)  of  Poland,  he  proved 
that  in  those  which  were  the  most  favourable  to 
the  dissidents  there  never  had  been  any  mention  of 
their  admission  to  public  charges,  and  he  cited 
to  Russia  the  enactments  of '171 7,  which  ex- 
pressedly  forbade  that  any  should  be  given  them, 
and  which  were  made  under  the  mediation  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
Russian  army.  Therefore  he  inferred  that  Rus- 
sia, whose  pretensions  to  exercise  the  right  of  a 
guaranter  in  Poland  were  solely  founded  on  the 
above-mentioned  treaty,  should,  in  order  to  act 
conformably  to  the  principles  which  for  fifty 
years  she  had  professed^  support  the  republic 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  dissidents.* 

We  have  repeated  these  arguments  of  the  Polish 


*  Vide  vol.  ii.  page  313  and  following; 
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ambassador,  as  they  are  given  by  Rhulhiere,  in 
his  popular  work  on  Poland,  but  are  unable  to 
decide  whether  the  errors  of  ratiocination,  (and 
they  are  numerous,)  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ambassador  or  to  the  historian,  for  it  shows 
either  gross  ignorance,  or  the  most  wilful  per- 
version of  historical  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
the  treaty  of  Oliva,  (1660,)  fully  and  expressly 
guaranteed,  as  we  have  already  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing,*  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
the  confessions,  such  as  they  were  before  the  war 
which  had  preceded  the  treaty,  and  we  think 
that  we  have  sufficiently  proved  that  the  laws 
granted  then  to  the  anti- Romanists  a  perfect 
equality  with  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens. 
The  assertion  that  no  law  ever  mentioned  their 
admission  to  public  offices,  is  a  most  absurd  sub* 
terfuge ;  an  express  law  was  requisite  for  their 
exclusion,  but  their  admission,  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  law,  was  of  common  right,  and  the  con- 
federation of  1673,  which  became  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  country,  was  confirmed  by  so  many 
enactments,  and  subscribed  to  with  so  many 
royal  oaths,  as  to  establish  perfect  equality  amongst 
all  Christian  confessions.  The  reference  to  the 
laws  of  1717  is  also  incorrect,  because  they  re- 
stricted the  liberty  of  religious  exercise  only  of 
the  Protestants,  without  even  mentioning  their 

•  Vol,  ii.  page  289. 
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political  rights,  which  were  abolished  by  the  diet 
of  1733  and  1736,  and  not  before.     The  allusion, 
however,  to  the  treaty  with  Russia,  by  which  a 
reciprocal  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  the  provinces  ceded  to  Russia,  and  of  the 
Greek  in  the  Polish  dominions,  was  agreed  to, 
was  quite  correct,  but  the  above-mentioned  sti- 
pulations were  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Andrus- 
zow,  concluded  in  1667,  and  confirmed  by  that 
of  Moscow  in  1 686,  by  which  time  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  ceded  in 
1667  had  been  compelled  to  change  their  religion. 
The  only  statesman-like  reason  given  by  the  am- 
bassador for  the  exclusion  of  the  anti-Romanists 
from  the  legislation  of  the  country,  was  the  facility 
by  which  any  malevolent  person  might  impede 
the  transaction  of  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  country ;  and  it  should  have  been  added,  that 
as  the  Protestants  could  not  be  protected  by  the 
laws  against  the  persecution  of  the  clergy,  which 
defied  those  laws,  it  was  safer  to  exclude  them 
from  the  legislative  body,  lest,  irritated  by  oppres- 
sion, they  should  seek  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by 
impeding  the  march  of  public  affairs.     Experi- 
ence, however,  proved  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
unity  of  the  diets  was  by  no  means  conducive  to 
the  unity  of  their  deliberations,  because  of  the 
fifteen  diets  whicli  were  convoked   during   the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Third,  only  two,  those  of 
1734  and  1736,  took  place,  whilst  all  the  others 


-1 
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were  dissolved  without  producing  any  enactment 
whatever.  The  only  answer  which  the  Polish 
ambassador  ought  to  have  given  was,  that  the 
foreign  powers  had  no  more  right  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Poland  than  Poland 
in  theirs ;  but  since  the  shameful  sacrifice  of  the 
national  force  to  the  interests  of  Roman  domina- 
tion by  the  fatal  treaty  of  1717,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  assume  language  befitting  inde- 
pendence, seeing  that  there  were  no  means  of 
asserting  it.  It  is  indeed  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
pain  that  we  fulfil  the  duty  of  the  historian,  and 
record  a  transaction  so  disgraceful  as  that  of 
resorting  in  a  domestic  quarrel  to  the  decision  of 
a  foreign  power,  believing  conscientiously,  that 
had  our  lot  been  cast  in  those  times,  we  should 
have  rather  submitted  to  every  kind  of  oppression 
from  our  own  countrymen  than  have  contributed 
to  such  a  degradation  of  national  dignity. 

The  arguments  which  the  Protestant  delegate 
opposed  to  those  of  the  ambassadors,  and  which 
we  have  extracted  from  the  same  author,  were 
also  more  specious  than  just.  Instead  of  sup- 
porting the  legality  of  the  rights  which  he  de- 
fended by  the  numerous  enactments  that  esta- 
blished perfect  equality  amongst  citizens  profess- 
ing different  religions,  he  defended  them  on 
grounds  derived  from  political  theories.  He 
maintained  that  the  political  constitution  of 
Poland  was  based  on  the  equality  of  citizens ; 
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that  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  assembly  of 
all  the  nobles ;  that  that  assembly  was  purely 
political)  temporal,  and  civil,  and  was  not  de- 
pendent from  any  spiritual  authority ;  that  the 
constitutions  (laws)  of  Poland  did  not  mention 
the  admission  of  dissidents  to  public  offices,  be- 
cause it  was  understood  without  such  menticMa^ 
and  there  was  no  necessity  that  citizens  equal 
amongst  themselves  should  enter  into  particular 
details  about  a  status  which  was  known  and 
defined  ;  that  the  decisions  of  the  sovereign  could 
not  be  made  available  against  them,  as  they  were 
themselves  a  part  of  that  sovereign;  that  the 
refusal  to  admit  them  (to  the  rights  of  others) 
was  equivalent  to  a  proclamation  of  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  society,  and  to  a  declaration  that  every 
one  was  restored  to  his  primitive  liberty,  and 
master  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  in  the  man- 
ner that  might  appear  best  to  him.  He  did  not 
appeal  to  the  ancient  treaties  of  Poland  with 
foreign  powers,  but  he  maintained  that  the  dissi- 
dents, by  their  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Polish  republic,  returned  to  the  primitive  state ; 
that  the  legislature  could  not  in  such  a  case  have 
any  right  to  exercise  against  them,  because,  hav- 
ing deprived  itself  of  a  part  of  its  members,  it 
had  resigned  the  authority  which  it  theretofore 
had  possessed  over  them ;  and  that  because  it  was 
the  stronger  party  which  separated  itself  from 
the  weaker  one,   this  circumstance  did  by  no 
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means  alter  the  rights  of  the  latter,  which,  being 
free,  independent,  and  sovereign,  like  the  other, 
was  placed  in  the  case  of  a  legitimate  defence, 
and  had  the  right  of  adopting  all  the  means  which 
its  weakness  enabled  it  to  do  ;  that  in  such  a  case 
the  assistance  of  neighbouring  powers  became 
natural  and  legitimate,  and  need  not  to  be  autho- 
rized by  preceding  guarantees.  In  reply  to  the 
instances  adduced  from  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries, he  observed,  that  they  were  no  authority 
for  a  state  which  was  self- sustained,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  parallel  between  their  govern- 
ments and  that  of  Poland  ;  that  in  Holland  and 
England,  where  the  Protestant  religion  had  esta- 
blished public  liberty,  there  were  two  classes  of 
citizens,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  and  that 
certainly  it  could  not  be  desirable  to  expose  the 
constitution  of  Poland  to  similar  trials. 

Catherine,  without  entering  into   any  of  the  Peremptory 
reasons  adduced  for  and  against  the  dissidents,  Catherine  to 

restore  the 

and  without  giving  any  other  motive  than  her  own  rights  of  the 
vrill,  presented  a  note  to  the  Polish  ambassador, 
wherein  the  claims  above-mentioned  were  some- 
what modified,  adding,  that  if  her  demands  were 
not  granted  she  would  extend  them  beyond  limit. 

The  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  dissidents  The  claims  of 

the  dissidents 

was  made  meanwhile  a  rallying  point  for  an  oppo-  converted  into 

,         ,  a  pretence  for 

sition,  not  only  to  foreign  influence,  but  even  to  poUticai  strug- 
the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Czartoryskis,  which 
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were  considered  by  many  as  an  abridgment  of 
the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

Gaetan  Soltyk,  bishop  of  Cracow,  supported 
by  all  the  clergy,  became  the  leader  of  that  oppo- 
sition, and  the  part  which  he  played  in  these 
troubled  times  deserves  a  short  notice  of  his 
character. 
Soltyk,  bishop       Soltyk  belonged  to  a  distin&'uished  family,  and 

of  Cracow,  be-  ,  . 

comes  the  head  posscsscd  cxtraordmary  firmness   of  character, 
which  opposes  He  IS  accuscd  of  immoderate  pride ;  but  it  was, 

tlie  claims  of  ,  .  .  -.  i  •    i      •  •       i     i  • 

die  dissidents,  pcrhaps,  this  Ycry  quality  which  mspired  him 

an  well  as  the        ...  i     i  /•  /•  •         ii    i  • 

reforms  intra-  With  au  uushaken  firmuess  of  purpose  in  all  his 
Cz^rtoryskL?    Tesolvcs.     Haviug  embraced  the  party  of  Stanis- 

lav  Leszczynski  (1733),  he  was  seized  by  the 
Russians  and  kept  in  severe  captivity.  Released 
from  prison,  he  went  to  France;  where  his 
fidelity  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the  father- 
in-law  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  offered  to  him  a 
prospect  of  preferment  in  the  church,  but,  having 
been  recalled  to  Poland  by  some  family  affairs, 
he  was  forgotten  by  his  patrons  in  France. 
Having,  by  means  of  some  early  connexions, 
g<ained  the  favour  of  Count  Briihl,  he  was 
elevated  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities  by  Au- 
gustus the  Third,  and  became  strongly  attached 
to  the  Saxon  dynasty.  His  violent  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  dissidents  is  held  by  contempo- 
rary writers  to  have  originated  entirely  in  political 
motives,  and  he  is  described  as  being  not  only 
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free  from  religious  fanaticism,  but  even  accused 
of  being  a  known  free-thinker.* 

*  Walch,  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after  the  events 
"which  we  are  relating,  and  who  positively  states  that  he 
received  many  materials  for  his  work  from  verbal  communica- 
tions of  several  individuals  who  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing from  personal  observation  of  the  principal  characters  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Polish  affairs  of  that  time^  in 
desciibing  the  violent  opposition  offered  by  Soltyk  to  the 
claims  of  the  dissidents^  at  the  diet  of  1766,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — "  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  spirit^  what 
convictions^  and  what  hopes^  animated  such  proceedings.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  purely  religious  zeal.  Many,  at 
least,  knew  and  said  of  Soltyk,  that  he  was  impelled  to  speak 
in  such  an  enthusiastic,  and  likewise  barbarous  manner,  by  a 
motive  which  was  any  thing  but  a  love  of  religion,  for  he  was 
known  as  a  pretty  open  free*thinker.  Most  persons  believed 
that  it  was  his  personal  enmity  towards  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  which  induced  him  to  adopt  such  measures.  He  was 
always  devoted  to  the  Saxon  court,  to  which  he  owed  his 
elevation,  and  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  Count  IMniszeck, 
son-in-law  of  Count  Briihl.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  he 
had  formed  a  scheme  to  convert  the  dissidents  into  a  secret 
stumbling-stone,  on  which  the  credit  of  the  king,  either  with 
Russia  or  with  the  nation,  should  be  wrecked.  He  sought,  at 
first,  to  render  every  action  and  speech  of  the  monarch  a  matter 
equally  suspicious  to  both  parties ;  and  would  have  played 
this  subtle  part  longer,  had  not  the  insulting  violence  of  Prince 
Repnin  forced  him  into  open  declarations  and  the  undisguised 
adoption  of  a  party.  His  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Polish  court  party  led  to  the  fanatic  virulence  with 
which 'he  opposed  the  dissidents,  whom  he  held  to  be  favoured 
by  the  king,  and  at  the  king's  intercession  protected  by  the 
Russians.  Some  persons  pretend  to  have  observed  that  he 
soon  afterwards   clianged  his  opinion  on  that  point,  having 

perceived 
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The  position  of  the  king,  placed  as  he  M^as 
between  the  pressing  exactions  of  Russia  and  the 
strong  party  that  opposed  them,  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  Having  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  his  uncles,  the  princes  Czartoryski,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  profligate  companions 
of  his  youth,  he  found  himself  in  a  dilemma 
whence  neither  he  himself,  nor  his  associates, 
had  sufficient  ability  to  extricate  him.  He  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  his 
uncles,  and  following  their  advice  he  assembled 
the  bishops,  and  represented  to  them,  that  if  they 
were  determined  not  to  treat  with  the  dissidents 
as  with  their  equals,  and  not  to  grant  them  any 
privileges  except  by  way  of  indulgence  and 
favour,  and  always  consider  them  as  a  tolerated 
sect,   it  was  necessary  that  the  nation  should 

perceived  that  the  equality  of  the  dissidents  was  by  no  means 
to  the  taste  o€  the  king.  The  '^  Journal  de  Savans"  torn.  36, 
November  1771,  page  330^  supposes  that  this  fanaticism  was 
created  by  causes  purely  political^  and  that  it  originated  with 
the  discontented  party  who  had  left  the  diet  of  convocation 
(i.  e.^those  who  opposed  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Czar- 
toryskis,  vide  page  475),  and  the  generals  and  treasurers  whose 
authority  had  been  circumscribed  (by  the  same  reforms).  The 
unknown  English  author  (lind)  of  the  ^'  Letters  on  the  Present 
State  of  Poland"  page  46,  thinks  to  discover  another  cause  of 
it,  and  relates  that  the  bishop  was  misled  and  excited  to  such 
steps  by  the  machinations  of  a  foreign  courts  which  promoted 
the  claims  of  the  dissidents  only  in  appearance. — ^Vide  Walch's 
<<  Neuste  Kirchengeshichte"  vol •  iv.  page  85. 
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begin  by  insuring  its  independence,  that  it  should  The  king  re- 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  exclude  entirely  the  ELhops,  that  if 

•ri  /•/••  xi^i_  1         they  wished 

influence  of  foreign  powers ;  that  such  a  resolu*  him  to  resist 
tion  must  not  be  the  imprudent  and  hurried  deci-  Z  S'  "^ 
sion  of  a  tumultuary  council,  but  the  resolution  gho^id  affo^rd 
of  a  courageous  nation  ready  to  sacrifice  every  mea^™fof  such 
thing  for  the  defence  of  its  religion  and  laws ;  » resistance. 
and,  consequently,  that  they  should  endow  the 
government  with  power  to  increase  the  army  and 
employ  it  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and 
that   the  only  means  of  attaining    that    object 
was  to  make  an  enactment  that  the  increase  of 
the  army  should  be  thenceforth  no  more  subject 
to  the  liberum  vetOy  but  that  all  motions  relating 
to    that    subject    should    be    decided    by  the 
plurality  of  votes.     Almost  all  the  bishops  and 
senators  solemnly  promised  to  put  the  govern- 
ment in  a  condition  to  support  the  refusal  of  the 
demands  made  by  foreign  cabinets,  and  to  employ 
all  their  influence  at  the  diet  for  the  passing  of 
an  enactment  so  necessary.    The  king,  confiding 
in  this  support,  gave  to  the  Russian  ambassador. 
Prince  Repnin,  at  a  public  audience,  a  civil  but 
decided  rejection  of  the  demands  of  his  court. 

At  the  opening  of  the  diet,  in  1766,  Soltyk  The  bishop  of 

^  ^  .  ,.    .  Cracow   de- 

seized  the  first  opportunity  on  which  religion  was  mands,  at  the 

.  *       .   ,y       opening  of  the 

mentioned  to  deliver  a  violent  speech  against  the  diet  of  i766, 

^  -        .  .  the  rejection  of 

dissidents,  accusing  them  of  having,  contrary  to  the  claims  of 

,  .,  .   .  i.    .      ♦  \  A   i\  J.      J.'         ^^^    dissidents, 

the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  sought  the  protection  as  weii  as  the 

/.   /,       .  1  J    xi-    X    au  •    •      abolition  of  the 

of  foreign  powers,  and  proposed  that  tne  privi-  new  reforms  in. 
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the^cza*  ^^     vileges  whicli  they  had  demanded  in    such    a 
si'iB.  criminal  manner  should  not  only  not  be  granted  to 

them,  but  that  they  should  only  enjoy  simple  tole- 
ration, and  suffer  death  if  in  future  they  should 
be  convicted  of  having  recourse  to  such  assist- 
ance. The  whole  body  of  bishops  united  with 
Soltyk  in  demanding  from  the  diet  the  adoption 
of  the  law  proposed  by  him,  and  the  motion  was 
received  with  general  acclamation.  It  was  on  the 
point  of  being  signed,  but  the  king  prevented  it, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  order 
of  procedure  in  the  diet,  to  discuss  in  such  a 
manner  and  at  such  a  moment  this  important 
matter.  After  some  interruption  Soltyk  pro- 
ceeded in  his  speech,  requesting  the  king,  in  the 
name  of  the  republic,  to  obtain  from  Catherine 
the  complete  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
Russian  troops,  and  an  indemnity  for  the 
damages  they  had  caused  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
demanded  that  the  general  confederation  of  the 
Czartoryskis  should  be  abolished,  predicting  (and 
referring  to  the  example  of  the  republic  at  Rome,) 
that  liberty  would  be  lost  if  that  dictatorship 
should  become  perpetual.  He  demanded  also 
that  the  instructions  given  by  the  king  to  his 
ministers  at  the  foreign  courts,  and  particularly 
to  those  at  St.  Petei-sburg  and  Vienna,  should  be 
communicated  to  the  diet.  Thus  the  prelate,  in 
opposing  those  claims  of  the  dissidents  which  were 
supported  by  foreign  powers,  was  aiding  in  the 
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execution  of  projects  which  those  poMers  had 
conceived   for  the    purpose    of  destroying   the 
national  government;    for   he   confounded  with 
those  claims  the  only  measures  that  could  enable 
Poland  to  resist  foreign  influence,  and  we  sliall 
see  that  during  the  same  diet  the  ministers  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  exacted   the  dissolution  of 
the  very  confederation  which    Soltyk  had  de- 
nounced as  threatening  the  country  with  the  loss 
of  its  liberty.     It  was,  indeed,  absurd  to  require 
from  the  king  that  he  should  demand  the  recal  of 
Russian  troops  without  previously  giving  him  the 
means  wherewith   to  enforce  such  a    demand. 
Had  the  bishops,  instead  of  declaiming  against 
the  dissidents,  employed  all  their  influence  to 
promote  the   abolition   of  the  liberum  vetOy    to 
extend    the   authority   of  the  government,    and 
above  all   to  increase  the  national  force,  they 
would  have  had  a  right  to  urge  the  king  to  repel 
foreign  influence.     It  was  indeed  the  greatest  in- 
consistency to  protest  at  one  and  the  same  time 
against  foreign  influence,  and  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  only  means  that  could  rid  the  country 
of  it.     Alas !  why  did  not  these  prelates,  whose 
patriotism  is  above  suspicion,  display  a  zeal  for 
the  unity  and  authority  of  the  government  of  their 
country  equal  to  that  which  they  manifested  for 
those  of  their  church  ?    Had  they  united  sincerely 
with  the  court,  as  they  promised  the  king,  their 
influence  would  have  induced  the  nation,  in  spite 

VOL.  IL  2  K 
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of  foreign  opposition,  to  complete  the.  ^utary 
reforms  begun  by  the  Czartoryskis,  an<i^^  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  strong  government  would  have 
saved  the  independence  of  the  nation.  This 
fatality  seems  to  have  attached  to  the  influence 
of  Rome  on  Poland,  that  whenever  the  interests 
of  that  alien  power  came  into  collision  with  those 
of  the  country,  the  latter  never  prospered ;  and 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  bishops  setims  to  have 
blinded  their  judgment  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  country,  even  in  cases  where  they  were  not 
opposed  to  those  of  the  church.  Soltyk,  not- 
withstanding his  uncompromising  patriotism, 
proved,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  knew  better  how 
to  suffer  for  the  independence  of  his  country  than 
to  defend  it.  Notwithstanding  his  eloquent  op- 
position, the  united  parties  of  the  king  and  the 
Czartoryskis  achieved  a  victory  on  all  subjects 
unconnected  with  religion.  In  order  to  elude  the 
fstnaticism  of  the  majority,  and  to  gain  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  reforms  already  commenced, 
a  commission  of  bishops  was  appointed  for  the 
examination  of  the  grievances  of  the  dissidents^ 
and  directed  to  furnish  a  report  thereon  towards 
the  close  of  t^e  session.  The  ^.dvantages  of  the 
reforms  were  proved  to  the  diet ;  the  report .  of 
the  new  committee  of  finances  showed  a  surplus 
of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditure,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  the  public  treasury,  which 
theretofore  had  been  always  empty.     Notwith- 
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standing  the  opposition  of  several  nuncios,  the 
Czartoryskis  succeeded  by  their  exertions  in 
passing  some  laws  that  considerably  increased 
the  authority  of  the  government ;  and  the  courts 
encouraged  by  such  assistance,  believed  that  it 
could  relieve  the  country  from  foreign  influence, 
and  began,  by  memorials  publicly  addressed,  to 
demand  from  the  ambassador  of  Russia  the 
withdrawal  of  its  troops. 

The  Russian  ambassador  meanwhile  was  not  successful  ma. 

,  .       ,  •   1         11    chinations  of 

idle,  and   sought   to  become  intimate    with  all  the  ministers 

-  -         ,       -  ••/.  1  11  .   .  of  Russia   and 

those  who  had  manifested  a  marked  opposition  Prussia  for  the 
to  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  king  and  the  ,ie#  reforms. 
Czartoryskis.     He  complimented  them  on  their 
zeal  and  patriotism,  and  assured  them  that  he 
had  made  the  most  favourable  reports  of  them  to 
his  empress,  promising  to  them  her  protection. 
He  excited  them  to  attack  at  the  diet  the  above-  Machinations 
mentioned  reforms,    assuring    them    that   they  ministers,  in  or- 
w  ould  be  supported  by  many  whom  they  expected  opposition  to 
not  to  do  so.     He  abandoned  entirely  the  affair  ab^iish°the"V 
of  the  dissidents,  and  courted  those  who  opposed  duced  b^tiie 
their  claims.     He,  together  with  the  Prussian  ^'^"^^y'^'- 
minister,  presented  themselves  to  the  Poles  as  the 
defenders  of  their  liberty,  and  insinuated  in  their 
conversation  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
nation  should  recover  its  rights.     Tliey  courted 
the  friends  of  prince  Radziwill,  (who  was  obliged 
to  flee  the  country  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  new  monarch,)  as  well  as  the  partizans  of 

2k2 
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the  Saxon  dynasty,  amongst  whom  there  was  a 
great  number  of  all  ranks,  including  several 
ladies,  who  had  lost  either  the  influence  they  had 
enjoyed  at  the  court  or  the  situaticms  they  had 
held  under  the  above-mentioned  dynasty.  All 
these  means  were  employed  to  corrupt  and  lead 
astray  a  great  number  of  persons  generally  acting 
on  their  best  feelings.  Podoski,  referendary  of 
the  crown,  a  clergyman,  devoted  to  the  Saxon 
family,  became  on  that  occasion  the  most  zealous 
agent  of  the  above-mentioned  foreign  ministers, 
in  order  to  dethrone  the  king  and  place  in  his 
stead  a  Saxon  prince,  and  he  seduced  many 
patriotic  citizens  to  embrace  the  views  of  the 
Russian  ambassador.^ 

*  Podoski  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  educated  for  the 
church,  but  his  tastes  were  not  at  all  clerical,  as  he  was  fond 
of  every  kind  of  luxury.  Being  still  very  young  he  formed  a 
liaison  with  a  young  Lutheran  widow,  very  rich^  who  fur- 
nished the  table  of  the  king  and  of  Briihl,  and  was  brought 
into  the  notice  of  the  latter  by  some  acquaintances  formed  in 
her  house.  Having  been  employed  by  that  minister  on  some 
affairs  he  displayed  much  talent,  and  being  placed  about  the 
royal  princes,  contributed  much  to  the  election  of  one  of  them 
(prince  Charles)  to  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  refendary  of 
the  crown,  a  rich  abbey,  and  the  order  of  the  White  Eagle. 
His  known  attachment  to  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  his  exertions 
in  their  cause,  drew  on  him  the  personal  enmity  of  the  king 
who  having  tried  in  vain  to  gsin  him  over  to  his  party,  seized 
many  opportunities  to  injure  his  interests.  He  lived  for  some 
time  retired  in  the  country,  but  arrived  at  Warsaw  before  the 

diet 
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The  danger  of  such  an  alliance  was  in  vain 
represented  to  them,  by  the  example  of  all  those 
who,  having  attached  themselves  to  Russia,  were 
sooner  or  later  sacrificed  by  that  power;  they  an- 
swered those  wise  remonstrances,  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  recover  the  liberty  which  was  lost,  and 
to  overthrow  the  work  of  a  detested  family ;  and 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  intentions  of  Russia, 
it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  assist- 
ance which  it  offered  on  that  occasion ;  that  rt 
was  a  violent  remedy  against  a  desperate  illness; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  yoke,  and  to 
postpone  to  a  more  happy  period  the  task  of 
establishing  a  better  government.  Thus  forget 
ting  that  liberty  without  national  independence 
is  but  an  empty  word,  many  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  did  not  hesitate  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  enemies  of  the  -state,  and  even  the  bishop  of 

diet  of  1766,  on  purpose  to  counteract  the  court*  Having 
pronounced  himself  openly  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  dissi- 
dents, he  promised  to  the  Russian  ambassador  to  support 
them ;  this  circumstance  led  to  an  intimacy  with  that  ambas- 
sador^  and  he  became  the  most  zealous  promoter  of  his  schemes 
against  Poniatowski,  whom  he  expected  to  dethrone  and  pro- 
cure the  crown  for  the  Saxon  dyxMSty.  Podoski  continued  his 
Uaison  with  the  Lutheran  widow  all  his  life,  so  that  as  in  his 
earlier  years  he  was  master  in  her  shop,  she  was  afterwards, 
when  he  had  become  primate,  mistress  in  his  palace.  It  was 
believed  that  he  secretly  conformed  to  her  persuasion,  and  that 
tliey  were  united  by  a  clandestine  marriage. 
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Cracow  was  for  some  time  very  near  to  unite  with 
Repnin. 
Vain  attempt        The  kinff  was  either  ifirnorant  of  these  inachina* 

of  the  monarch  ^ 

to  presenre  and  tlOnS    OF    thought    hilDSClf  Safficicutly    StrOUg    tO 

commenced      despise  them,   and  attempted  to  establish  in  a 

ref<Min8.  .  .  .  i        >i        •  /• 

positive  manner  the  project,  that  the  increase  of 
the  army  and  the  levying  of  taxes  should  always 
be  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  which 
the  new  laws,  introduced  by  the  Czartoryskis, 
would  effect,  rather  by  evading  the  condition  of 
unanimity  in  such  cases,  than  by  abolishing  it 
altogether.     But  as  soon  as  this  project  was  pro- 
posed a  violent  opposition  was  raised  from  all 
parts ;  it  was  received  with  a  clamour  of  indig- 
nation by  the  spectators   in  the  galleries,  and 
several  nuncios  who  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
king,  turned  on  that  occasion  against  him.     The 
unfortunate    monarch  was  so  affected    that  he 
swooned  on  his  throne,  and  was  ill  for  several  days, 
during  which  he  bitterly  repented  having  ever 
sought  the  crown. 
The  Riusian        The    Russiau   ambassador,    Repnin,    having 
who  supported  attained  his  object,  declared  that  his  court  would 
demand^the"'  uevcr  permit  an  increase  of  the  army  or  any  new 
th^**new^r^^    tax,  and  that  if  any  such  projects  were  adopted 
forma.  ^y  jjj^  diet,  it  would  be  considered  equivalent  to 

the  declaration  of  war.  He  demanded  also,  in  the 
name  of  his  empress,  that  all  the  new  laws 
should    be   explained,    and    all    those  captious 
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expressions,  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to 
abrogate  the  law  of  unanimity  in  several  affairs, 
should  be  fixed  in  a  precise  manner,  so  that  this 
law  should  be  safe  from  every  attempt  at  per- 
verting it,  and  that  the  confederation  of  the  Czar- 
toryskis  should  be  dissolved.  This  humiliating 
demand  would  have  been  scarcely  ventured  upon 
by  Repnin,  had  not  the  diet  abdicated  the  national 
independence,  by  a  wilful  destruction  of  the  only 
means  which  could  save  it. 

The  king  tried  in  vain  to  oppose  the  influence  An  agreement 
of  the  same  power,  which  having  placed  him  on  feirs,  which  is 
the  throne,  now  prevented  his  strengthening  its  being^  conciud- 

_    At        •.  XT       /•  1  1.  A    xi        ed,  is  broken  off 

authority.  He  found  no  support  amongst  the  by  fresh  orders 
nation,  in  whom  his  vacillating  character  had  not  t!SS>urgh. 
inspired  any  confidence.  Meanwhile  Repnin 
received  the  orders  of  Catherine  to  moderate 
her  demands  in  favour  of  the  dissidents,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  seeking  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  bishop  of  Cracow  for  the 
abolition  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Czar- 
toryskis.  He  proposed  to  Soltyk,  by  means  of 
Podoski,  the  project  of  an  agreement  about  the 
affairs  relating  to  religion ;  and  they  agreed  that 
the  dissidents  should  have  access  to  some  provin- 
cial charges,  and  might  be  elected  in  the  number 
of  two  from  each  province*  as  deputies  to  the 
supreme  tribunal.     The  affairs  which  disturbed 

*  Great  and  Little  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
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the  public  peace  were  apparently  on  the  point  of 
being  settled,  when  new  orders  from  St.  Peters- 
burg overturned  all  such  expectations.  Cathe* 
rine,  having  learned  with  indignation  the  bold 
resolutions  manifested  by  the  king  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  diet,  resolved  to  make  him  feel  her 
power.  Frederick  the  Second,  likewise  irritated 
against  the  same  monarch  for  the  attempt  of 
getting  rid  of  foreign  influence,  wrote  to  the 
empress  of  Russia,  representing  that  it  did  not 
suffice  to  establish  in  Poland  the  liberty  of  reli- 
gious exercise  for  all  the  confessions,  but  to  restoie 
the  dissident  nobility  to  a  perfect  equality  of  rights. 
At  the  same  time  Catherine  was  delivered  from  all 
apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  on  the  part 
of  Turkey,  which  urgently  demanded  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  the  Polish  territory  by  the 
troops  of  Russia.  An  earthquake,  which  de- 
stroyed the  chief  public  buildings  of  Constanti- 
nople and  caused  great  damages,  produced  a 
general  discontent  amongst  the  •  superstitious 
population,  which  ascribed  such  a  calamity  to  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  against  their  authorities.  The 
Turkish  government,  therefore,  absorbed  by  the 
task  of  repairing  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
earthquake,  and  of  allaying  the  discontent  of  a 
fainatical  populace,  was  too  much  occupied  at 
home  to  pay  proper  attention  to  its  interests 
abroad,  and  abandoned  for  some  time  the  affairs 
of  Poland. 


•^ 


claimed. 
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The  empress  delivered  then  to  the  delegate  of  The  dwfidents 
the  dissidents  a  written  promise,  signed  by  her-  the  court  of 

,^,^,  ..,  ,  i-i  •!      Russia  to  wrest 

self  and  the  prmcipal  members  of  her  council,  by  force  the 
that  the  efforts  which  they  should  make  by  form-  vneges^tiiey*" 
ing  a  confederation  and  wresting  by  force  what 
the  republic  was  refusing  to  them,  would  be  sup- 
ported by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.     At 
the  same  time  she  dispatched  an  order  to  Repnin 
not  to  admit  of  any  modification  to  the  demands 
made  in  favour  of  the  dissidents.     Repnin  de- 
manded a  public  audience  of  the  states,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  king  a  memorial  containing  the 
claims  of  the  dissidents.     He  added,  in  the  same 
document,   *^  that  the  constant  refusal  of  render- 
ing justice  to  them  would  break  the  contract 
which  united  them  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
fully  restore  to  them  with  the  natural  liberty  that 
of  appealing  to  mankind,   and  of  choosing  for 
themselves   amongst  the  neighbouring  nations, 
judges,  allies,  and  protectors  " — an  ultra-liberal 
doctrine,    indeed,    which     appeared     strangely 
enough  supported  by  the  minister  of  a  despotic 
power.    The  Prussian  minister  appeared  also  at 
the  diet  recommending  the  same  affair,  but  with 
much  less  emphasis ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  whilst 
he  openly  advocated  the  claims  of  the  dissidents, 
he  secretly  assured  the  bishops  and  their  most 
fanatical  adherents,  that  his  master  would  not  be 
offended  by  their  refusal.*     The  English  resi- 

*  RulhiSre,  "  Hisioire  de  F Anarchic  dePologne;'  vol.  li.  p.  341. 
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Representa.      dent,  Wrouffhton,  and  the  Danish,  SL  Saphorin, 

tions  of   the  *^  '■ 

Prussian,  Eng.  presented  notes  of  a   similar   tenour,  although 

lish,    and   LHu 

nisb  01^11814*11  couched  in  more  moderate  language.  On  the 
dissidents,  and  Other  side,  the  nuncio  of  the  Pope,  Yisconti,  arch- 
Fapa]  nuncio  bishop  of  Ephcsus,  delivered,  on  the  12th  No- 
againstt  m.     yembcr,    an  eloquent  speech,  in  Latin,  to  the 

assembled  diet,  violently  inveighing  against  the 
concession  to  the  anti-Romanists  of  equal  rights 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  against  the  reite- 
ration of  the  unfortunate  times  of  Sigismund 
Augustus ;  he  expressed  also  his  apprehension^ 
that  if  such  concession  was  made  to  the  dissi- 
dents, they  might  by  their  ability,  experience, 
and  superior  political  sagacity,  make  their  way 
through  the  senate  to  the  throne.  He  finally 
advised  entirely  to  abolish  in  the  country  the 
religious  exercise  of  every  anti- Romanist  confess 
sion,  because  the  liberty  of  such  exercise  was  in 
itself  an  injury  done  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  a  violation  of  its  laws.  The  nuncio's 
speech  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  not- 
withstanding the  insult  which  it  contained  to  the 
nation  by  the  absurd  assertion,  that  the  small 
minority  of  the  Protestants  was  so  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  whole  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen,  that  by  acquiring  equal  rights  they 
would  become  an  overmatch  for  them.  We  are 
not  astonished  at  Yisconti  calling  the  times  of 
Sigismund  Augustus  unfortunate^  because  that 
most  brilliant  era  in  the  annals  of  Poland  was 


» 
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indeed  such  to  the  influence  of  Rome  in  that 
country.  Pope  Clement  the  Thirteenth  addressed 
also  a  breve  to  the  primate,  recommending  him 
not  only  to  refuse  every  concession  to  the  dissi-- 
dents,  but  even  to  restrict  the  religious  liberty 
which  they  still  enjoyed.  — 

The  king  convoked  the  bishops,  and  charged  The  king  tries 

.,  .       ^  .  .  ,  -  to  turn  the  af- 

them  again  to  examine,   in  regular  conferences,  fair  of  the  dissi. 
the  complaints  of  the  dissidents,  and  the  wrongs  means  of^  pre- 
which  might  have  been  done  to  the  toleration  Utroi^of  the 
which  they  enjoyed.     He  seized  this  affair  as  a  "^^^^•• 
means  to  avenge  on  Soltyk  the  opposition  which 
he  had  offered  to  the  restrictions  of  the  liherum 
vetOy    by  con^promising    him  with   the  Russian 
ambassador,   by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  that 
opposition,  aud  to  counteract  by  it  the  abolition 
ofthenewreforms.     Thus,  whenever  some  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  begun  to  broach  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  new  laws,  the  adherents  of  the  court 
nought  to  give  another  turn  to  the  attention  of  the 
diet,  by  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Protestants, 
and,  at  the  first  tumult  which  was  caused  by  such 
a  motion,  the  king  broke  up  the  meeting.    The 
court  flattered  itself  that  by  gaining  time  in  such 
a  manner  the  period  of  the  session  would  elapse, 
and  the  diet  separate  without  havijig  time  for 
abolishing  the  new  laws.  The  manoeuvre  proved, 
however,  unsuccessful ;  the  nation,  enamoured  of 
its  liberties,  and  fearing  above  all  to  see  a  despotic 
power  on  the  throne,  became  exasperated  by  the 
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stratagems  with  which  the  court  tried  to  defend 
the  new  laws,  and  projects  of  the  most  violent 
nature  were  entertained  by  some  fanatical  lovers 
of  liberty.    Two  nobles,  Z^krzewski  and  Tres- 
senberg,  were  the  most  zealous  amongst  them,  and 
concerted  with  six  others  the  project  of  murder- 
ing the  king,  and  all  those  senators  whom  they 
believed  to  be  devoted  to  him,  at  the  first  tumult 
which  might  arise  at  the  diet.     Meanwhile  the 
iSd"2?'th^'  wiinisters  of  Russia  and  Prussia  violently  insisted 
Ruwian  ftmi     ^^j^  jj,g  explanation  of  the  laws  restricting  the  libe- 
nisteni  of  the     ^,^„|  ^^fQ  and  the  dissolutiou  of  the  general  confe- 

restoration  of  ^  *^ 

the  ubenm  veto  dcratiou  of  the  Czartoryskis,  granting  to  the  diet 

in  ito  full  vigour.  J  >   &  & 

only  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  Prus- 
sian minister  announced,  that  if  this  affair  should 
be  delayed  any  longer  twelve  thousand  Prussian 
soldiers  would  enter  the  Polish  territory.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  diet  which  followed  such  a  press- 
ing injunction,  a  Russian  colonel  presented  him- 
self with  the  declaration,  "  that  if  long  remon- 
strances effected  nothing,  two  lines  would  be 
sufficient  to  obtain  every  thing."  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  diet  was  preparing  itself  to 
Tumultuous      deliberate  on  that  subject,  the  chancellor  began 

scene  at  the  ,  ,      , 

diet,  created  by  to  read  the  projccts  relating  to  the  dissidents;  one 

an  attempt   of  , 

the  king  to  proposcd  at.  the  beginning  of  the  diet  by  the 
storation  of  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  aud  another  contrary  to  it  and 
presenting  the  favourable  to  them.  This  produced  a  general  cla- 

aflaire  of   the  .  «.  .  •       i  t*        •       • 

dissidents.        mour :  a  tumultuous  outcry  was  raised  for  signing 

the  project  by  which  all  the  prerogatives  of  reli- 
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gion  were  assured,  and  penalties  of  high  treason 
enacted  against  all  those  who  should  implore 
foreign  protection.  The  bishop  of  Cracow, 
perceiving  that  the  court  had  succeeded  in  giving 
another  direction  to  the  attention  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  wished  to  evade  by  means  of  the  affair 
of  religion  the  abrogation  of  the  new  laws,  re- 
mained silent,  notwithstanding  the  reproaches 
addressed  to  him,  that  he  connived  to  the  designs 
of  Russia.  At  last,  when  the  tumult  was  still 
increasing,  the  king  resolved  to  break  up  the  meet* 
ing,  and  called,  according  to  custom,  the  minis- 
ters to  the  throne.  A  momentary  calm  ensued,  but 
as  soon  as  the  chancellor  proceeded  to  the  usual 
formality  for  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  a 
terrible  noise  was  raised.  A  part  of  the  senate, 
the  nuncios,  and  even  the  spectators,  assumed 
the  right  of  opposing  the  royal  prerogative.  All 
were  crying,  "  We  do  not  consent !  It  is  not  per- 
mitted ! "  and  amongst  this  clamour  a  few  voices 
were  heard  exclaiming,  "  Kill !  massacre  !"  The 
king,  terrified  by  such  menaces,  threw  himself 
into  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  throne,  and 
escaped  from  the  hall  of  assembly.  The  oppo- 
sition party  attempted  to  continue  the  meeting, 
against  all  established  forms,  and  called  to  the 
prelate  to  preside  ;  exclaiming,  **  that  the  throne 
being  filled  as  it  was,  might  be  considered  as 
vacant.'*  The  primate  having  refused  to  act  in 
such  an  illegal  manner,  was  covered  v.ith  abuse, 
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and  the  assembly  separated,  uttering  menaces  and 
imprecations.  The  ministers  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia violently  reproached  the  king  with  the  artifice 
employed  by  him  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
liberum  veto  in  all  its  vigour,  and  menaced  him 
with  the  personal  vengeance  of  their  sovereigns, 
should  he  longer  refuse  to  act  conformably  to 
their  views. 
Abolition  of  the      The  priuccs  Czartoryski,  perceiving  the  danger 
duccd  by'the     and  the  inutility  of  defending  longer  the  reforms 
czartoryskis.     ^j^^^  j^^^  iutroduccd  agaiust  the  violent  attacks 

of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  supported  by 
the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  consented  to 
propose  themselves  their  abolition.  Prince  August 
Czartoryski  presented  himself  the  demands  of  the 
courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  libe- 
rum veto  was  re-established  in  all  its  vigour,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  infatuated  multitude,  which 
was  exulting  at  its  deliverance  from  an  imaginary 
despotism,  forgetting  the  real  yoke  under  which 
it  was  kept  by  a  foreign  power. 

On  the  second  day,  the  bishops  endeavoured 

to  prove  to  the  foreign  ministers  that  there  had 

never  been  any  convention  made  with  a  foreign 

power  respecting  the  dissidents  ;  but  Soltyk  de- 

Some  insiguifi-  glared  that  he  was  ready  to  make  to.  the  dissi- 

aint  conces.     jents  the  foUowing  concessions :  that  all  their 

sions,  whicn  are  ^ 

bUho°*^o^f(>i?*  affairs  should  be  judged  by  civil  tribunals;  that 
cow  to  the  dis-  th^v  should  havc  the  liberty  in  all  parts  of  Poland 

sidents,  are  *  . 

rejected  by      jq  excTcisc  their  reliffiou,  and  to  teach  their  doc- 

them.  ^ 
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trine  in  their  own  houses ;  and  that  they  shoald 
be  admitted  in  the  new  military  schools  as  pupils 
and  as  masters,  because  they  could  always  pos- 
sess all  military  grades.  These  concessions  were 
agreed  to  by  the  diet,  but  the  dissidents  rejected 
them,  declaring  that  they  preferred  to  be  rather 
completely  put  down  than  raised  by  halves ;  and 
we  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  been  suf- 
fered by  their  protectors  to  accept  them. 

The  diet  of  1 766  having  destroyed  by  its  infa- 
tuation the  only  means  of  creating  a  resistance  to 
the  intervention  of  the  foreign  powers,  could  not 
awe  into  respect  the  same  powers  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  demands  in  favour  of  the  dissidents> 
The  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  concluded 
a  treaty  in  January  1767,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  restore  the  Polish  dissidents  to  all 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  manifested 
their  project  by  especial  publications.*    The  dis-  Dissident  con, 

•1  .iix^         .  /.  /.I        federations  of 

sidents  were  excited  by  Russia  to  form  confede-  Thom  and 
rations,  in  order  to  recover  by  force  their  rights ;  " 
and  they  formed  one  at  Thorn  under  the  marshal 
Golz,  a  Lutheran,  and  another  at  Sluck,  in  Li- 
thuania, under  the  marshal  Grabowski,  belonging 


*  The  court  of  Russia  published,  on  that  occasion,  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  Declaraiio  ah  Augusta  omnium  Russiarum 
Imperatrice  serenissimo.** — Reg.  Reipublicaque  PoUmice  facta, 
Petropoli,  also,  "  Exposttio  jurium  eorum  qui  dissidentium  no- 
mine  veniunt  summamm  que  potestdtum  quorum  partes  iUorum 
iueri  interest" — Ihid,      Prussia  published  also  a  declaration. 
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to  the  reformed  confession.*  These  two  confede- 
rations, formed  under  the  cover  of  a  Russian 
force,  were  composed  only  of  Protestants  and  of 
the  Greek  bishop  of  Mohiloff,  as  there  were  no 
longer  any  nobles  belonging  to  the  Eastern  church 
in  Poland,  although  a  greatnumber  of  its  followers 
were  found  amongst  the  peasants.  Both  dissi- 
dent confederations  reckoned  only  five  hundred 
and  seventy- three  members ;  and  many  Protestants, 
indeed,  loudly  disapproved  of  such  violent  mea- 
sures, saying,  that  the  safety  of  the  country  was 
the  first  law,  and  that  it  was  much  better  to  suf- 
fer abuses,  which  by  progress  of  time  had  acquired 
force  of  laws,  and  to  submit  to  the  injustice  of 
their  own  countrymen,  than  to  expose  the  state 
to  commotions  dangerous  to  its  independence.! 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  were  compelled  by 
the  Russian  troops  unwillingly  to  join  those  con- 


*  These  confederations  published  manifestoes  exposing  Uieir 
grievances,  protesting  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  inviting  all  its  mo- 
derate followers  to  join  them  in  their  efforts  to  recover  their 
ancient  rights.  They  claimed^  at  the  same  time,  the  protection 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

f  Vide  Rhulhidre,  vol.  ii.  page  352,  ed.  1819.  The  *'  Journal 
de  Savans"  an.  1771,  tome  xxxvi.  p.  331,  states  that  the  Pro- 
testants bitterly  regretted  having  become  the  tools  of  foreign 
influence  and  a  pretence  for  commotion.— i^ptic?  Walch,  vol.  iv. 
p.  12. 
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federations,  which  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  towns  of  Polish  Prussia.  They  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  king,  who  refused  for  some  time  to 
receive  them,  maintaining  that  the  Protestant 
nobles  had  no  right  to  form  confederations ; 
he  finally  did  so,  but  only  merely  as  delegates 
from  the  Protestants.  When  admitted  to  the 
royal  presence,  they  justified  their  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  a  foreign  power  by  the  example  set 
to  it  in  the  highest  quarter.  There  was  no  an- 
swering such  a  justification.  After  which,  turn- 
ing to  the  grandees  who  surrounded  the  throne, 
they  implored  their  assistance,  as  brothers  and 
children  of  the  same  country,  and  requested  that 
an  extraordinary  diet  should  be  convoked,  in 
order  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  rights. 

The  king  decided  that  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
senate  should  consider  the  affair  of  the  dissidents  ; 
but  neither  such  an  assembly,  nor  a  diet,  if  con- 
voked, had  power  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  as  the  majority  of  the  nation  was  per- 
suaded that  Russian  interference  w^as  solely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Protestants  and  their  confede- 
rations. A  circumstance  foreign  to  the  interests  p  , 
of  the  Protestants  assisted  their  cause.  Podoski, 
impelled  by  hatred  of  the  king  and  a  hope  of 
dethroning  him,  contrived  a  plan  for  uniting  all  The  plan  of  a 

,  J    general  confe- 

the  malcontents  against  the  monarch,  and  formed  deration,  de- 

vised  by  Podo&» 

a  general  confederation,  the  object  of  which  was  ki,  is  promoted 

,.  t        .  .  1  'A*  /'j-u'^y  Russia. 

the    introduction   into   the  constitution   ot    the 

VOL.  II.  2  L 


C^c  '^  \ 
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country  regulations  more  analogous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Polish  nobles  than  those  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Czartoryskis.  Fresh 
Russian  troops  entered  Poland,  and  Cathe- 
rine issued  proclamations,  expressive  of  her  ten- 
der solicitude  for  Poland,  and  of  the  reluctance 
with  which  she  commanded  her  troops  to  enter 
that  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  parties  which 
divided  Poland  from  attacking  each  other;  add- 
ing,  that  she  was  bound  to  act  in  this  manner, 
not  only  by  the  text  of  treaties,  but  even  by  the 
sacred  duties  of  humanity.  At  the  same  time  she 
made  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  she  did 
not  make  any  pretensions  to  the  Polish  territory, 
the  integrity  of  which  she  guaranteed.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  also,  in  a  special  declaration,  recom- 
mended the  assembling  of  an  extraordinary  diet, 
as  an  instrument  of  general  pacification.  Podoski 
traversed  Poland,  striving  every  where  to  raise 
the  malcontents ;  and  so  successful  were  his  exer- 
tions, that  even  those  who  always  distrusted 
Russia,  were  induced  to  put  faith  in  the  positive 
promises  of  Catherine.  Hatred  of  the  Czarto- 
ryskis, and  the  hoj>e  of  humiliating  their  party,  as 
well  as  of  dethroning  the  king,  allured  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation.  Although  neither  the  decla- 
ration of  Catherine,  nor  the  letter  of  her  minister, 
Panin,  made  any  allusion  to  the  dethronement 
of  Poniatowski,  Podoski  assured  every  one, 
in  the  name  of  Repnin,  that  it  was  determined. 


N 
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Noblemen  of  the  greatest  influence  were  invited 
by  Repnin,  and  arrived  at  Warsaw,  in  hopes  of 
arranging  with  him  the  means  of  dethroning  the 
king,  who  being  disliked  by  the  nation,  having 
no  allies,  and  neither  troops  nor  money,  was 
abandoned  by  every  one. 

The  noblemen  assembled  at  Warsaw  perceived  imperious  be- 

\  ^         haviour  of  Rep- 

with  great  dismay  the  dictatorial  authority  which  nin. 
Repnin  arrogated  to  himself  in  their  assemblies, 
wishing  to  reduce  them  to  mere  ciphers,  and 
exacting  from  them  the  signature  of  declarations, 
contrary  to  their  own  views.  Still  such  was  their 
infatuation  that  they  believed  Repnin  to  be  bribed 
by  the  king,  and  to  be  acting  against  the  will 
of  his  empress,  whose  solemn  protestations 
they  refused  to  disbelieve.  Repnin,  however, 
irritated  by  their  opposition,  declared  that  none 
of  them  should  leave  Warsaw  until  every  thing 
was  settled. 

A  general  confederation  possessed,  according  to  General  confe- 
the  ancient  laws  of  Poland,  a  kind  of  dictatorial  dom/°" 
authority  ;  many,  therefore,  thought  that,  having 
once  established  such  a  formidable  power,  they 
would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  of  Russia 
and  carry  into  execution  their  own  projects.    Im- 
bued with  this  idea,  they  passed  with  ease  over  the  ' 
many  difficulties  that  opposed  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  their  grand  object.    Their  hopes  were 
further  elated  by  an  order  sent  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  directed  that  the  election  of  prince 

2l2 
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Charles  Radzi  will  to  the  post  of  marshal  of  the  in- 
tended confederation  should  be  promoted.  Now 
Radziwill,  who  enjoyed  an  immense  influence  in 
Lithuania,  had  been  expelled  from  the  country 
by  the  Russian  troops,  on  account  of  his  strong 
opposition  to  the  election  of  Poniatowski ;  this 
alteration  of  conduct,  therefore,  persuaded  every 
body  that  Catherine  had  decided  on  dethroning 
the  king.  The  discontented  noblemen  departed 
for  dijSerent  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  form 
separate  confederations,  which  were  to  be  pro- 
claimed simultaneously  on  the  24th  May  1766, 
and  afterwards  united  into  a  general  one  at 
Radom,  a  town  situated  at  a  distance  of  seventy 
English  miles  from  Warsaw. 

Radziwill  returned  to   the  country,  and  was 

elected  marshal  of  the  general  confederation  of 

Radom,  into  which  all   minor  ones,   including 

those  of  the  dissidents,  merged.     This  placed  the 

king  in  the  most  difficult  position,  and  left  him 

no  other  means  of  maintaining  himself  on  the 

The  king  be-     throuc  than  entire  submission   to  the   Russian 

dted^^the    ^™t)assador,  prince  Repnin,  who  having  attained 

Russian ambas.  this  objcct,  suddculy  tumcd  as:ainst  the  confede- 

sador,  who  sud-  "  '  ^  , 

deidy  turns  ratcs.  The  towu  of  Radom,  where  its  chiefs 
federation,  and  wcTC  assembled,  was  suTTOunded  by  Russian 
violence  against  troops ;  aud  Rcpuiu  presented  for  signature  to 

uieir  chiefs  at 

Radom.  the  Confederates  a  manifesto,  which  instead  of 

proclaiming  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  or  the 
adoption  of  some  new   regulations,  as  was  ex- 
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pected  by  them,  proposed  that  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  king,  who  was  thereby  invited  to  accede 
to  the  confederation,  should  be  taken  ;  the  claims 
of  the  dissidents  be  recognized  ;  and  an  address 
be  forwarded  to  Catherine,  praying  her  to  guaran- 
tee  the  new  law  which  was  about  to  be  esta- 
blished ;  thus  investing  her  with  a  title  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  almost  with  paramount 
authority  over  them.  This  proposition  caused  a 
great  commotion ;  at  first,  the  members  of  the 
assembly  tried  to  disperse,  but  they  were  prevented 
from  quitting  the  town  by  the  Russian  troops. 
They  then  endeavoured  to  modify  the  terms  de- 
manded by  Russia,  and  to  confine  the  guarantee 
of  the  empress  and  her  successors  to  the  rights  of 
the  dissidents ;  but  the  Russian  commander. 
Colonel  Carr,  surrounded  with  soldiers  the 
house  where  the  assembly  held  its  meetings; 
and  having  placed  cannon  before  it,  and  soldiers 
with  burning  matches,  compelled  the  assembly 
to  sign  the  manifesto  sent  by  Repnin.  Of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  marshals,  or  chiefs  of 
minor  confederation,  then  assembled,  six  only 
signed  the  document  unconditionally,  whilst  all 
the  others  did  so  with  several  restrictions. 

Meanwhile,  the  primate  Lubienski  beinff  dead,  ^^^^^  V^-  ^^ 

'  *^  o  '   comes  pnmate. 

Podoski  was,  by  orders  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, nominated  to  that  dignity,*  and  became 

*  Rhulhiere   says    that    Podoski    sought   this  dignity,  not 
from  motives  of  personal  ambition^  from  which  he  was  quite 

free 
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the  head  of  the  clergy,  of  which  Soltyk,  on  account 
of  the  age  and  weakness  of  Lubienski,  had  virtu- 
ally been  the  chief,  a  circumstance  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  public  affairs. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  all  the  machinations 
which  Russia  employed  to  delude  the  confedera- 
tion, in  the  face  of  the  violence  that  had  been 
offered  to  its  leaders.  Repnin  seemingly  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  confederation,  for  the  convo- 
cation of  a  diet  at  which  to  introduce  the  new 
laws  that  were  the  object  of  the  confederation ; 
and  its  leaders,  as  the  only  means  of  resisting 
Russian  oppression,  made  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  increase  their  number.  Soltyk  also  gave 
in  his  adhesion,  declaring  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
insulate  himself  on  such  an  occasion  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  adding,  that  he  should  oppose 
such  claims  of  the  dissidents  as  his  dignity 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  interests  of 
his  church  would  not  allow  him  to  concede ;  but 
that  he  would  not  only  allow,  but  even  support, 
both  as  senator  and  as  bishop,  all  their  equitable 
demands,  believing  that  in  this  last  quality  he 
owed  it  to  the  republic  and  to  Christendom  to  set 
an  example. 

By  the  efforts  of  Repnin,  the  seat  of  the  confe- 
deration was  transferred  from  Radom  to  Warsaw ; 

free,  but  in  order  to  promote  his  great  scheme  of  overthrowing 
Poniatowski  and  placing  a  Saxon  prince  on  the  throne. — Vol.  ii. 
p.  383. 
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jbut  Radziwill,  its  marshal,  although  ostensibly 
the  chief  of  the  nation,  was  strictly  watched  by 
the  Russians,  who  had  penetrated  his  project  of 
escaping  from  what  he  justly  regarded  as  a 
prison. 

The  country   was   struck  with  consternation,  state  of  the 

.  country,  and 

the  report  of  the  outrages  committed  at  Radom  violences  com- 
having  spread  every  where.  The  priests  declaimed  Russian  troops. 
from  the  pulpits  against  the  dissidents,  and  ex- 
cited the  nation  to  defend  the  church  from  ag- 
gression. Many  persons,  however,  saw  the  real 
danger  that  menaced  the  country,  which  was  the 
power  given  to  Russia  at  her  will,  under  pretence 
that  she  had  guaranteed  them  the  new  laws 
which  she  was  going  to  dictate  to  Poland,  and 
thereby  of  establishing  a  real  protectorate  over 
the  country.  This  consideration  induced  many 
noble-minded  citizens  to  become  candidates  at 
the  elections  for  the  new  diet,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract those  preposterous  measures  into  which  a 
great  part  of  the  nobles  had  imprudently  suffered 
themselves  to  be  drawn  by  the  confederation  of 
Radom.  Many  such  patriotic  candidates  could 
not,  however,  be  elected,  as  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  the  troops  of  Russia,  who  ravaged 
the  estates  and  houses  of  the  opponents  of  that 
power,  and  occupying  the  places  of  election, 
compelled  the  voters,  by  every  kind  of  violence, 
to  return  nuncios  favourable  to  Russian  views. 
The  southern  provinces  bordering  on  the  Turkish 
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dominions  were  almost  the  only  ones  that  offered 
some  resistance  to  such  a  gross  violation  of  the 
national  independence,  as  the  Russian  troops 
avoided  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
with  which  power  Catherine  wished  to  remain  at 
peace. 

Soltyk,  whose  estates  were  ravaged  and  castles 

pillaged  by  orders  of  Repnin,  observed   great 

Moderation  of   moderation,  and  induced  several  other  bishops  to 

the  bishop  of  .  i        ■        i  •      .  i  tt 

Cracow,  who  is  adopt  tolcraut  views  towards  the  dissidents.  He 
arranging  with    tried   to  comc  to  au  Understanding  with  their 

the  Protestants 

an  amicable  delegates  for  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  inter- 
^fcTtr^hiter-  ference.  He  found  them  willing  to  meet  his 
Russian  ambas-  wishcs,  and  began  to  hold  r^ular  conferences 
sador.  ^-jj^  them,  in  order  to  settle  amicably  this  impor- 

tant affair.  .Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been 
for  both  parties,  if  an  agreement  could  have  been 
concluded  in  that  manner ;  for  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  the  Protestants  to  receive  mode- 
rate concessions  from  the  free-will  of  their  own 
countrymen,  than  to  have  a  full  equality  of  rights, 
if  wrested  from  their  opponents  by  the  unlawful 
interference  of  a  foreign  power.  But  Repnin, 
perceiving  that  the  Protestants  were  drawing 
nearer  to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens, 
interfered  violently;  and  one  day  when  their 
delegates  were  going  to  dine  at  the  bishop  of 
Cracow's,  forbade  them  to  do  so,  and  heaping 
insult  and  oppression  on  both  parties,  pretended 
that  Soltyk  wished  to  poison  his  guests.    This 
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circumstance  shows  to  what  degradation  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia  was  leading,  and  to  what  slavery 
those  were  obliged  to  submit  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  imder  it. 

Soltyk  bore  the  indignity  with  great  calmness  ;  Line  of  policy 

ini-  T»i  ^i^»  "J   adopted  by  Sol- 

and  all  his  political  system  at  that  time  consisted  tyk. 
in  offering  a  passive  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  Repnin.  He  wished,  therefore,  that 
all  the  leading  persons  of  the  country  should 
assemble  at  Warsaw ;  and  he  believed  that  a  firm 
resolution  manifested  by  them  all  to  submit  to 
any  thing  rather  than  concessions  derogating  from 
the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  country  would 
induce  Catherine,  who  was  anxious  for  glory,  to 
abandon  projects  that  could  not  be  executed 
except  by  tyrannical  means.  He  believed,  also, 
with  many  others,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers,  and  Austria  in  particular,  would  inter- 
fere against  the  tyrannical  sway  which  Russia 
arrogated  to  herself  over  Poland;  and,  indeed, 
every  sound  principle  of  policy  seemed  to  dictate 
such  a  conduct  to  Austria.  Moreover,  it  was 
known  that  France  sought  to  raise  enemies  to 
Russia.  But  woe  to  a  nation  which  relies  for  its 
independence  on  any  other  support  than  her  own 
energy  and  strength  !  The  Catholic  powers  made 
no  effort  to  deliver  Poland  from  the  oppression 
of  Russia ;  and  Austria,  the  principal  of  them, 
instead  of  opposing  that  power,  became  soon  after- 
wards its  accomplice-partner  in  tlie  spoliation  of 
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Poland.  Catherine,  too,  was  not  restrained  by 
any  such  noble  feelings  as  those  which  Soltyk 
ascribed  to  her,  from  committing  the  most 
flagrant  violences,  of  which  he  himself  became  a 
victim. 
The  bishop  of      Another  prelate,  who  was  destined  to  act  a 

Kamieniec* 

prominent  part  in  those  troubled  times,  Krasinski, 
bishop  of  Kamieniec,  perceived  the  erroneous 
course  of  policy  adopted  by  Soltyk,  and  wrote  to 
him,  in  answer  to  his  invitation  to  join  the  diet 
at  Warsaw  :  "It  is  impossible  to  manage  the 
Russians  otherwise  than  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  superiority  of  your  mind  will  not  persuade 
them  that  their  policy  is  wrong,  nor  will  your 
firmness  inspire  them  with  respect.  You  will 
resemble  those  virtuous  senators  of  Rome,  who 
endued  themselves  with  their  robes  of  purple, 
and  received  the  invading  barbarians  with  a  calm 
dignity.  I  tremble  at  the  fate  to  which  you  are 
going  to  expose  yourself.  If  you  think  me  only 
fit  for  a  martyr,  I  am  ready  to  join  you  ;  but  if  I 
can  serve  my  country  in  a  more  useful  manner,  I 
must  preserve  my  life."  Krasinski  withdrew  to 
his  estates  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  and  opened 
an  active  correspondence  with  the  Ottoman  court, 
which  jealously  watched  the  proceedings  of  Rus- 
sia in  Poland,  and  addressed  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  began,  also,  zealously  to  impress  on 
the  minds   of  his   countrymen   the  necessity  of 
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organizing  an  armed  resistance  to  Russia,  as  the 
only  means  of  liberating  the  country. 

The  new  primate,  Podoski,  thought  that  Poland  ^^"^  p«^««- 
was  so  divided  by  factions,  and  so  far  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Russia,  as  to  have  no  means  of 
resisting  that  power;  and  consequently  that  the 
best  course  to  be  adopted  was  to  submit  to  the 
laws  which  were  about  to  be  imposed,  and  so 
gain  a  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  in  which 
to  await  the  occurrence  of  circumstances  that 
should  enable  the  nation  to  get  rid  of  the  unwel- 
come protectorate,  and  amend  its  political  insti- 
tutions. 

A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  diet, 
Repnin  assembled  the  bishops,  and  declared  to  imperious  de- 
them  in  a  peremptory  manner  that  the  "claims  of  Uirforthesatis- 
the  dissidents  must  be  fully  confirmed  ;  for  that  da?mro/the 
on  this  point  all  the  courts  of  Europe  had  agreed,  ^^^^^idents. 
and  that  the  honour  of  the  empress  was  interested 
in  that  affair."     He  added  the  unanswerable  re- 
mark, "  that  he  felt  that  a  Pole  could  not  but 
complain  of  being  forced  in  this  manner,  and  that 
the  Poles  should  either  expel  the  Russians  if 
they  could,  orifnot,  submit  to  his  orders;  and 
that  whoever  should  resist  would  have  reason  to 
repent."   This  insulting  address  had  indeed  been 
richly  deserved  by  the  bishops,  by  the  assistance 
which  they  had  lent  to  the  ambassador  at  the 
diet  of  1766,  in  opposing  the  increase  of  the  na- 
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tional  force,  and  in  destroying  what  they  called 
the  dictatorial  authority  of  the  confederation. 

Exertions  of  the      A  newly-anived  nuncio  of  the  pope  exerted 

himself  with  even  more  zeal  than  his  predecessor 
to  excite  puhlic  opinion  against  any  concession 
to  the  dissidents,  and  Soltyk,  as  well  as  several 
other  bishops,  were  required  rather  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity  than  to  submit 
to  their  demands. 

Project  of  de-       At  the  Opening  of  the  diet  (8th  October  1767), 

ciding  the  most  *  j       x    j  •.•  / 

important  af-  a  ucw  aud  Unprecedented  proposition  was  sub- 
by  a  commis-  mittcd  to  it  in  the  name  of  its  marshal,  prince 
the  constitution  RadziwiU,  who  was  at  that  time  watched  as  a 
uid  t^p^r^  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  to  the  effect  "  that  the 
nation  J  law?'  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  empress  of  Russia 

were  the  only  resources  on  which  the  republic  of 
Poland  could  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
liberties  ;  it  was  expedient  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion, composed  of  delegates  from  the  senate  and 
the  equestrian  order,  which  should  be  charged  to 
establish  a  good  form  of  government ;  that  such 
commission  should  make  an  inquiry  into  all 
the  abuses  that  had  been  introduced  into  the 
republic ;  that  it  should  admit  amongst  its  mem- 
bers, and  allow  to  take  a  part  in  its  deliberations 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  as  well 
the  delegates  of  the  dissidents  as  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters ;  that  this  commission  should  have  sove- 
reign authority  to  enact,  conclude,  and  sign  all 
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that  it  might  think  proper  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
religion,  form  of  government,  laws,  frontiers  of 
the  country,  &c. ;"  that  all  its  decisions  on  these 
points  should  be  regarded  as  a  treaty  concluded 
between  Poland  and  Russia,  and  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  Polish  nation  ;  and  that  when  this 
treaty  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  empress  of 
Russia,  it  should  be  confirmed  by  a  diet 
without  examination  oi*  discussion."  Thus  the 
claims  of  the  dissidents  were  presented  as  a 
part  of  a  project  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
legal  subjection  of  the  country  to  the  protectorate 
of  Russia,  and  an  implicit  submission  made  be- 
fore-hand to  thelaws  which  that  power  was 
going  to  dictate.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
amalgamate  claims,  just  in  their  essence,  with 
demands  of  injustice  more  revolting  or  more  de- 
rogatory to  the  national  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence. 

The  bishop  of  Cracow,  Soltyk,  replied  to  this  ^^^J^f^*;^^^^^^^^ 
motion  in  a  speech  full  of  dignity  and  modera-  ^"f^'  ^  ^"ch 

^  .  apian. 

(ion  :  he  said  that  the  members  of  the  diet  had  no 
right  to  delegate  their  powers  to  others,  as  they 
were  elected  to  judge  and  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. He  would  not,  however,  oppose  the 
appointment  of  the  commission,  provided  that  it 
were  charged  to  give  a  report  only  on  the  laws 
proposed  to  the  diet,  which  alone  had  the  right 
of  deciding  in  such  matters.  But  he  did  feel  that  it 
was  a  most  dangerous  project  to  entrust  a  com- 
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mission  with  sovereign  authority  over  affairs  of 
state,  leaving  no  redress,  in  case  it  should  betray 
its  trust.  He  objected  to  the  treaty  demanded 
by  the  ambassador  of  Russia,  because  treaties 
were  generally  concluded  for  one  of  two  pur- 
poses: either  that  an  alliance  might  be  con- 
tracted or  a  war  terminated,  neither  of  which 
could  the  country  then  have  in  view,  for  it  was  at 
peace  with  Russia,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
empress  made  no  mention  of  an  alliance.  With 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  dissidents,  not  only 
from  a  regard  to  the  interest  which  the  empress 
took  in  their  cause,  but  also  from  a  sense  of  the 
duty  of  rendering  justice  to  every  one — a  duty 
from  which  no  dispensation  could  be  granted — he 
was  of  opinion  that  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  their  grievances  and 
claims,  and  report  thereon  to  the  diet.  Soltyk 
was  seconded  by  Rzewuski,  palatine  of  Cracow, 
in  an  eloquent  speech.  The  meeting  of  the  diet 
tenninated  on  that  day  without  farther  discussion ; 
but  at  its  opening  on  the  second  day,  Zaluski, 
bishop  of  Kiov,*  read  two  breves  of  the  pope, 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order 
of  Poland,  both  full  of  exhortations  to  defend 
what  was  called  the  cause  of  religion.  Rzewuski, 
son  of  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  nuncio  of  Podo- 

I 

I 

•  The  founder  of  the  splendid  library  at  Warsaw. — Vide 
Preface.' 
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lia,  distinguished  himself  on  that  day  by  an 
exposure  of  the  abuses  and  oppression  to  which 
the  country  was  subjected.  After  some  opposi- 
tion, the  project  of  the  commission  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  the  sittings  of  the  diet  were  ad- 
journed for  six  days.  This  delay  served  only  to 
convince  every  body  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  and  strong  opposition  was 
manifested  to  it  at  the  re-opening  of  the  diet. 
The  Russian  ambassador,  Repnin,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  carry  into  execution  his  pro- 
jects without  recurring  to  the  extreme  of  violence, 
resolved  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  exigencies 
of  his  case.  Warsaw  was  surrounde<l  and  filled 
with  Russian  troops,  and  Soltyk,  who  was  justly 
considered  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  me- 
naced as  such  with  the  vengeance  of  Russia, 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  the  martyr  of  the 
cause  he  defended.  The  Prussian  minister  tried 
in  vain  to  mollify  him,  representing  to  him  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  conjuring 
him  to  avert  them  by  a  submission  to  that  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resist.   He  was  seized,  as  were  soityk  is  seized 

.  with  the  other 

the  bishop,  Zaluski,  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  Rze-  leaders  of  oppo- 

,  .  11.  1  11  .1  sition,  and  car- 

wuski,  and  his  son,  and  were  all  carried  away  ried  into  the  in- 
under  an  escort  into  the  interior  of  Russia.  The 
bishop  of  Kamieniec,  Krasinski,  who  was  destined 
by  Repnin  to  share  their  fate,  avoided  it  by  not 
proceeding  to  Warsaw,  as  he  had  been  expected  to 
do.     This  violation  of  every  right  and  law  struck 
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sion 


Fruitless  at-     dismay  into  the  diet,  which  was  already  under  re- 
diet  to  obtain     straint,  as  none  of  its  members  were  permitted  to 

some  modifica-    ^  ^,t  t*      •   x  •  mi  j 

tionsofthepro-  leavc  Warsaw.    resistance  was  impossible,  and 

nothing  remained  but  to  subscribe  to  propositions 
presented  at  the  points  of  Russian  bayonets.  The 
diet  tried  to  obtain  from  Repnin  that  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  empress  should  extend  only  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  con- 
cessions to  be  granted  to  the  dissidents ;  that 
the  Russian  troops,  which  infested  the  country 
and  perpetrated  so  many  outrages,  should  not  be 
named  auxiliary,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners should  not  be  unlimited.  But  Rep- 
nin rejected  all  those  demands,  declaring  that 
whoever  should  dare  to  oppose  the  project  should 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  his  sovereign,  and 
treated  as  such. 

The  diet  received  this  answer  with  the  silence 
of  despair.  The  commissioners  were  nominated 
from  the  senate  by  the  king,  and  from  the  nun- 
cios by  the  marshal ;  their  number  was  sixty, 
and  they  were  presided  over  by  the  primate,  but 
the  quorum  was  fixed  at  fourteen.  The  confe- 
rences were  held  alternately  at  the  houses  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  and  the  primate.  The  affair 
of  the  dissidents  was  the  first  discussed.  In 
addition  to  the  Russian  ambassador  and  the 
members  of  the  commission,  there  were  present 
seven  Protestant  delegates  and  the  Greek  bishop 
ofMohiloff.  The  minister  of  Prussia,  Benoit;  of 


The  commis- 
sion  is  ap- 
pointed. 
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England,  Wroughton;  of  Denmark,  St.  Saphorin; 
and  of  Sweden,  Baron  Diiben,  who  was  sent  on 
purpose,  also  assisted  at  the  conferences  relating 
to  this  affair,  as  representatives  of  the  courts 
which  supported  the  claims  of  the  dissidents, 
but  took  no  part  in  those  which  related  to  other 
subjects.  After  several  conferences,  it  was  finally 
determined  that  the  dissidents  should  be  re- 
admitted to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  The  dissidents 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  their  rights  and 
was  declared  the  dominant  one  ;  the  monarch  was  S  very  prep<Ste!! 
absolutely  required  to  conform  to  it ;  and  the  '**"*  ™">«er. 
proposal  of  the  election  of  a  candidate  to  the 
throne  belonging  to  an  anti-Romanist  confession, 
was  declared  a  crime  of  high  treason,  punishable 
with  death  ;  conversion  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  an  anti-Romanist  confession  was  to  be  punished 
with  exile ;  whilst  the  anti- Romanists  were  al- 
lowed to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  commission  further  enacted,  that  unani- 
mity of  votes  should  be  absolutely  requisite  in  all 
matters  relating  to  taxation,  increase  of  the  army, 
and  even  the  confirmation  of  treaties  with  fo- 
reign powers ;  a  few  unimportant  matters  were 
left  to  the  decision  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The 
facility  of  dissolving  the  diets  by  the  opposition 
or  veto  of  a  single  member  was  increased,  and 
universal  suffrage  was  introduced  amongst  the 
numerous  class  of  nobles,  each  of  them  being 
declared  capable  of  voting  at  the  elections^  a 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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right  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  those 
who  were  possessed  of  landed  property.  These 
laws,  which  established  principles  of  the  greatest 
disorder  as  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  Poland, 
were  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  with  Russia,  and 
declared  immutable.  Thus  Poland  virtually  re- 
signed its  independence,  conceding  to  Russia,  by 
that  treaty,  a  right  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  nation.  This  most  flagrant  violar 
tion  of  international  law  was  sanctioned  by  a 
legislative  enactment,  the  whole  transaction  being 
confirmed  by  the  diet  of  1768,  which  was  com- 
posed of  an  incomplete  number  of  members,  acting 
under  the  same  restraint  as  the  commission."" 

*  The  same  commissioii  introduced  a  few  salutary  regulations 
concerning  thediscipUne  of  the  army,  the  judicial  courts,  and  the 
State  of  the  peasants.  Some  of  the  administrative  reforms  of  the 
Czartorjskis  were  also  maintained.  We  must  not  omit  a  cir- 
cumstance which  reflects  credit  on  the  national  character  in  this 
gloomy  period  of  d^radation.  The  Russian  court  wished  to 
humble  the  princes  Czartoryski^  and  to  punii^  than  for  their 
daring  attempt  at  reconstructing  the  constitution  of  their  coun^ 
try.  Prince  Michel  Czartoryski,  chancellor  of  Lithuania^  as 
the  principal  author  of  the  reforms  we  have  mentioned,  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Russian  ambassador^  who  tried  to 
induce  him  to  divest  himself  voluntarDy  of  his  charge ;  but  the 
aged  prince  having  rejected  all  instigations  to  that  effect,  de-> 
manded  to  be  judged.  Notwithstanding  the  many  political 
opponents  of  the  Czartoryskis,  and  the  great  number  of  per- 
sonal enemies  which  the  chancellor  had  made  by  his  haughty 
demeanour  and  sarcastic  wit)  all  th6  bribes  offered  by  the  Rus- 
siaQ  ambassador  to  find  an  accuser^  or  at  least  a  paper  signed 

by 
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It  was  under  such  melancholy  circumstances, 
and  coupled  with  such  degrading  conditions  to 
their  country,  that  the  Protestants  of  Poland  were 
restored  to  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties — an 
event  which  every  patriotic  Protestant  was  much 
more  inclined  to  deplore  than  to  exult  in.     We  Reflections  on 

that  eyent« 

have  already  stated  that  the  Protestants  of  Pol^^, 
having  perceived  the  fatal  nature  of  the  course 
into  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  in* 
fluence  that  ruled  the  country,  in  vain  wished 
to  retrace  their  steps ;  and  that  the  patriotic 
scheme  in  which  they  had  joined  Soltyk,  that, 
namely,  of  bringing  about  mutual  good  under- 
standing, and  dispensing  with  foreign  interfe^ 
rence,  was  prevented  by  the  arbitrary  violence  of 
the  Russian  ambassador.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  national 
intellect  subsequently  to  that  epoch  would  have 
gradually  restored  the  Protestants  to  all  theit 
ancient  rights  and  privileges.*  There  cannot, 
we  think,  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  extent  of 
that  progress,  or  of  the  generosity  of  the  national 
character,  than  this  important  fact ;  that  notwith- 
standing the  justly  odious  circumstances  under 
which  the  Protestants  had  been  restored  to  theii* 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  the  foreign 

by  the  chancellor  on  which  an  accusation  might  be  founded, 
proved  vain. 

*    Walch,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,    is    also  of  this 
opinion. 

2  M  2 
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powers  which  had  promoted  their  interests  in 
such  a  zealous  manner,  entirely  abandoned  them 
when  it  mattered  to  exact  from  the  nation  the 
mock  formality  of  a  consent  to  the  first  spoliation 
of  the  Polish  territory,*  there  has  not  occurred 


*  Excesses,  it  is  true,  were  committed  against  the  Protestants 
by  the  confederates  of  Bar ;  but  they  were  neither  authorized 
bj  the  chiefs,  nor  confined  to  sectarians  not  Roman  Catholics. 
Persons  of  the  last-named  creed  had  in  their  turn  to  endure  out- 
rages which  are  unavoidable  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
employ  irregular  bands^  amongst  which  there  always  are  many 
lawless  individuals  that  make  patriotism  a  pretence  for  indulg- 
ing their  lust  of  rapine.     The  confederation  of  Bar^  the  object 
of  which  was  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  foreign  influ« 
ence,  took  for  its  watchword  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  ;  but  it  was  only  because  it  was  the  sole  means  of 
raising  the  energy  of  the  smaller  nobles,  at  a  time  when  circum- 
stances which  we  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  describing, 
had  introduced  general  ignorance  and  torpor  into  the  country. 
The  author  of  that  confederation,  Adam  Krasinski^  bishop  of 
Kamieniec,  has  never  been  accused  of  bigotry.     The  contem- 
porary Protestant  author,  Walch,  who  had  great  means  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Polish  afiairs  of  that  time,  positively  states 
that  the  bishop  of  Kamieniec  was  by  no  means  actuated  by 
religious  bigotry;  but  he  accuses  him  of  personal  ambition^  and 
maintains  that  his  chief  object  in  devising  the  scheme  of  the 
confederation  was  to  put  on  the  throne  of  Poland  Prince  Charles 
of  Saxony,  duke  of  Courland,  and  son  of  the  king,  Augustus 
the  Third,  who  was  married  to  a  Krasinski. — Vide  '^  Walck*s 
Neueste  Kirchengesckichte,^  vol.  vii.  p.  8,  and  following.  Rhuil- 
hiere,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  the  bishop  of  Kamieniec 
was  entirely  free  from  selfish  views  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  family,  as  well  as  from  religious  bigotry,  (voL  ii.  p.  420.)  The 

author 
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since  that  time  a  single  act  of  persecution  against 

them.     The  unfortunate  monarch,  Stanislav  Po- 

niatowski,  tried  in  vain  to  prevent,  as  well  the 

dismemberment  of  his  kingdom,  as  a  proposed 

restriction  of  the  little  authority  possessed  by  the  Restrictions  im. 

crown,   by  the  establishment  of   a  permanent  sidents  (1775)^ 

council,  without  the  assent  of  which  no  important  which ^"ctionV 

decision  was  in  future  to  be  taken.     In  order  to  mei^rmmof 

gain  popularity  with  those  who  considered  him  ^^^^^' 

as  a  tool  of  Russia,  he  denounced  the  dissidents, 

in  a  public  speech  delivered  on  the  10th  May 

177^,  and  their  ambition,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 

misfortunes  of  the  country.     He   exhorted   the 

diet  to  exclude  them  from  the  senate  and  the 

chamber  of  the  nuncios,  and  to  strengthen  th6 

penal  laws  against  apostacy  (from  Romanism). 

He  repeated,  in  his  private  conversations  with 

the  senators  and  nuncios,  the  same  accusations, 

which,  besides  being  in  themselves  absurd,  came 

with  particularly  bad  grace  from  one  whose  ambi-^ 

tion  to  possess  himself  of  a  throne,  to  occupy 

which  he  was  incompetent,  an  ambition  that  had 

^™~^~^~"*" '  ■  ^„__^,.^^_  II  II  ■  I  ■  11  ^■^^—  II         » 

author  of  this  sketch  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  papers 
left  by  that  patriotic  prelate^  and  he  found  there  many  proofs 
of  a  mind  very  enlightened,  and  far  above  superstition  and  fana- 
ticism. In  addition  to  the  confederation  of  Bar,  which  that 
bishop  organized^  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  his  country,  by  having  made  the  motion  upon  which  the  elec- 
tion of  the  kings  was  abolished^  and  the  throne  proclaimed 
hereditary  by  the  constitution  of  the  3d  May  1791. 
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been  gratified  by  the  very  means  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  reproached  by  him  with  having 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  rights, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
calamities  which  he  attributed  to  them*  Not* 
withstanding  his  efforts,  the  diet  of  1775,  which 
confirmed  the  first  dismenberment  of  Poland, 
excluded  the  dissidents  from  the  senate  only,  but 
allowed  three  nuncios  to  be  elected  from  them. 
A  tribunal,  cdXXed  judicium  mistum^  composed  of 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  dissident  m^nbers, 
(established  1768),  in  order  to  judge  affairs  relat- 
ing to  matters  of  religion,  and  arising  from  col« 
lisions  between  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
dissident  confessions,  was  likewise  abolished,  but 
in  all  other  respects  their  rights  and  privileges 
remained  unaltered.* 

The  Protestants  having  recovered  the  full 
enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  made  several  at* 
tempts,  but  vnthout  any  result,  to  effect  a  union 


*  Walch  positively  states^  that  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia had  beforehand  resolved  to  abandon  the  dissidents  at  the 
diet  whidi  was  to  confirm  the  first  spoliation  of  the  Polish  ter- 
rity;  consequently*  if  there  was  any  vindictive  feeling  amongst 
the  nation*  they  would  have  been  deprived*  without  any  oppo- 
sition* of  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  same  diet  of  1775*  in  abridging  the  liberties  of  the 
dissidents,  cancelled  the  enactment  of  1768*  which  declared  the 
proposal  of  an  anti-Romanist  candidate  to  the  throne  an  act  of 
high  treason. 


political 
lution  o( 
country. 
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between   the  Heformed    and  Lutheran   confes* 
sions. 

The  national  intellect,   which  had  been  long 
and  deplorably  b^ghted,  underwent  a  rapid 
development  under  the  reign  of  Stanislav  Ponia-  projects  of  a 
towski,  particularly  since  the  dissolution  of  the  national  church 
celebrated  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1775.    A  com-  vouredby  the 
mission,  or  board  of  public  education,  composed  ^ent  oftfie  n'a- 
of  the  most  enlightened  persons  of  the  country,  fTOl!i79i!"dL^- 
contributed  powerfully  to  this  fortunate  revolution,  ^{^i  ^fss^^* 
by  the  reform  of  the  universities  of  Cracow  and  ^"'*^"  ®^  *^' 
Vilna,  the  creation  of  many  new  schools,  and  the 
re-organization  of  old  ones  ;  whilst  the  extensive 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  were 
assigned  for  the  support  of  educational  establish^ 
ments*    It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Poland,  in  the 
short  period  of  tranquillity  from  1775-1791,  made 
far  greater  progress  in  learning,  and  produced 
more  works  of  merit,  than  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  Jesuit  domination  over  public  education,  a 
period  which  lasted  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
'This  progress  of  learning  began  to  exercise  a 
most  salutary  effect  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
Poland,  and  the  historian  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  justly  observes,  that  the  conscientious  zeal 
of  the  clergy  began,  by  the  sincere  piety,  enlighr 
tened  zeal,  and  pure  manners   of  many  of  its 
members,  to  exercise  the  most  salutary  influence 
on  the  minds  of  their  congregations.  They  began 
gradually  to  purify  worship  from  many  super$ti- 
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tious  rites  and  practices^  and  this  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  the  papal  nuncios  dared  not  interfere ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  began  to  give  way  to  feelings  of  frater-* 
nal  love  towards  the  members  of  other  confes- 
sions.^ 

Can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  Poland  had  been 
permitted  peaceably  to  follow  its  career  of  im^ 
provement,  amongst  other  reforms  the  most 
important  of  all,  that  of  its  church  would  have 
been  effected?  The  long  diet,  1789*1791,  which 
introduced  the  constitution  that  drew  forth 
the  eulogies  of  Burke  and  Fox,  meditated 
also  the  beginning  of  a  reform  of  the  Polish 
church  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
national  synod.t  This  would  have  been  a  great 
step  towards  its  ultimate  reformation;  but  the 
unfortunate  events  which  followed  that  diet,  and 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  Poland,  prevented 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  improvements,  from 
taking  place. 
Remarkable 00.      Jt  is  vcry  remarkable,  that  every  public  misfor- 

incidence  be- 
tween the  for-    tune  which  befel  Poland   seemed  to   fall   with 

tunes  of  Poland  .  i         -r*  /•      , 

and  its  Protes-  particular  Weight  on    the   Protestants  of  that 

tant  inhabi-  «  •  i*ii*ii 

tants.  country,  whose  prosperity  was  Imked  with  the 

most  brilliant  era  of  Polish   annals,  the  palmy 


•  Vide  "  Lelewers  HUiory  of  the  Reign  qfStanislav  Ponia^ 
iofvsh/," 

f-  Czacki  on  the  la'vrs  of  foland  and  Lit(iuania. 
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days  of  Sigismund  Augustus  and  Stephen  Bat^ 
tory.  Thus  the  calamity  to  which  Poland  was 
subject^  during  the  reign  of  John  Casimir,  had 
the  most  deplorable  effect  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Protestants;  the  treaty  of  1717,  which  struck 
the  first  blow  at  the  national  independence,  im-» 
posed  also  the  first  l^al  restriction  on  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  Protestants.  The  long  reign 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  which  by  enervating  the 
national  energy  prepared  the  fall  of  Poland,  was 
also  destructive  of  the  remaining  liberties  of  the 
anti-Romanists,  and  the  first  dismemberment  of 
Poland  was  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of 
their  rights.  Yet  nowhere  did  this  coincidence 
appear  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  on  the  closing 
scene  of  Poland,  the  most  fatal  day  of  its  annals, 
the  5th  November  1794.  Amongst  the  small 
number  of  troops  destined  to  defend  the  extensive 
fortifications  of  the  suburb  Praga  against  the 
numerous  forces  of  Suwarroff,  were  included  a  part 
of  the  guards  of  Lithuania,  almost  exclusively 
officered  by  Protestant  nobles  of  that  province, 
and  the  fifth  regiment  of  infantry,  which  contained 
many  of  them.  The  commander  of  this  last- 
named  regiment.  Count  Paul  Grabowski,  belong- 
ing to  a  distinguished  Protestant  family,  a  young 
man  of  great  merit,  was  then  laid  up  with  illness. 
He  dragged  himself,  however,  from  his  sick-bed, 
in  order  not  to  miss  the  post  of  honour  on  the 
night  when  the  attack  was  expected.     He  found 
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a  glorious  death  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
which,  tc^ther  with  the  Lithuanian  guards,  were 
lost  to  a  man  ;  not  a  single  man  escaped — not  a 
single  man  surrendered.  This  fatal  day  threw 
into  mourning  almost  all  the  noble  Protestant 
families  of  Lithuania,  each  of  them  having  the 
death  of  a  near  or  distant  relative  to  lament.  If 
the  Protestants  of  Poland  have  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  reproach  by  the  means  which 
they  employed  to  obtain  redress  of  their  wrongs, 
they  have  nobly  atoned  for  the  error  by  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  which  they  made  of  themselves 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  country. 
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RECAPITULATION, 


AND 


GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 


Having  concluded  a  sketch  of  the  rise,  pro* 
gress,  and  decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland, 
we  now  venture  to  offer  some  few  general  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

The  rapid  progress  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  made  was  owing  chieiSy  to  the  feet, 
that  they  found  the  ground  well  prepared,  as 
well  by  the  doctrines  of  Huss  as  by  the  free  in- 
stitutions at  that  time  enjoyed,  not  only  by  the 
privileged  class  of  nobles,  but  also  by  the  towns 
which  had  not  then  lost  their  lib^ties,  and  that 
could  shelter  them  from  the  persecution  of  the 
clergy.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  on  which  re- 
strictions were  not  permitted,  and  which,  in 
1539,  was  acknowledged  by  a  royal  ordinance,  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  thie  spread  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  rapidly  impwted  from  western  Europe. 
The  same  causes,  however,  were  greatly  instru- 
mental in  preventing  them  from  being  established 
on  a  firm  basis.     These  doctrines,   being  pro^ 
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moted  by  individual  exertion,  and  not  by  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  country,  were  breaking 
up  the  established  church  into  fragmentary  com- 
munities, but  were  not  reforming  it,  and,   there- 
fore, were  unable  to  establish  an  uniform  system 
of  national  worship,  notwithstanding  the  sincere 
efforts  of  many  to  attain  such  a  desideratum,  and 
the  temporary  success  of  the  consensus  of  San- 
domir.    The  exertions  of  that  eminent  reformer, 
John  Laski,  who,  after  his  return  from  England, . 
endeavoured  to  organize  the  Protestant  congre- 
gations into  one  national  church,  on  the  model 
of  the  Anglican  one,  at  the  reformation  of  which 
he  had  laboured,  and  which  he  considered  as  the 
model  of  perfection,  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
crowned  with  success  had  his  life  been  longer 
spared.     In  the  last  chapter  of  our  first  volume 
we  gave  our  reasons  for  believing  that  Sigismund 
Augustus,  with   several  prelates,  meditated  the 
great  work  of  reforming    the   national   church 
by  an  act  of  the  supreme  legislature,  and  that 
his  demise  prevented  the  execution  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  would  not  only  have  established  the 
dominion  of  scriptural  religion  over  Poland,  but 
have  promoted  it  among  all  the  Slavonian  nations. 
We  must  also  observe,  that  there  are  good  rea- 
43ons  for  ascribing  the  vacillation  of  this  monarch, 
which  made  him  delay  the  accomplishment  of  so 
great,  a  work,  although  he  was  evidently  imbued 
with  anti-Romanist  opinions,  to  the  differences 
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which  strongly  divided  the  Reformers.  Anti- 
Trinitarian  speculations  were  entertained  by  some 
of  his  intimate  confidants,  and  unsettled  his  mind 
in  a  manner  that  hindered  him  to  come  to  a  de« 
cisive  resolution.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
unfavourable  circumstances,  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  reformation  of  the  church  by  the  legisla- 
tive authority,  the  Protestants  might  have  easily 
achieved  the  triumph  of  their  cause  had  they  not 
committed  unpardonable  faults,  and  betrayed 
their  cause  by  the  most  disgraceful  dissensions* 
Not  only  did  they  quarrel  in  the  face  of  a  formid- 
able enemy,  but  even  assisted  him  against  other 
Protestants.  This,  as  we  have  had  but  too  many 
opportunities  of  relating,  was  unfortunately  the 
case  with  the  Lutherans,  who  constantly  showed 
great  hostility  to  the  Bohemian  and  Helvetian 
confessions,  which  eventually  became  completely 
national.  The  Augustan  confession  being  one 
that  extended  chiefly  amongst  the  German  set- 
tlers in  towns  always  retaining  something  of  a 
foreign  character,  and  never  interweaving  itself 
with  the  nation's  life.  It  was  this  unfortunate 
spirit  of  hostility  and  dissension  that  prompted 
the  chief  Lutheran  families,  the  powerful  houses 
of  the  Zborowskis  and  Gorkas,  to  support  a 
Roman  Catholic  candidate,  rather  than  see  the 
throne  occupied  by  a  follower  of  the  Reformed 
church.  In  addition  to  these  unfortunate  divi- 
sions, which  weakened  the  Protestants,  opposed 
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as  they  were  to  a  formidable  and  uncompromis- 
ing enemy,  the  anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,  which 
sprung  up  almost  simultaneously  amongst  the 
Helvetian  churches,  were  (as  indeed  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwises)  singularly  mischievous  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  These  daring  speculations  sub- 
versive of  revelation  itself,  and  supported  by  men 
of  extraordinary  talents,  not  only  sowed  divi- 
sion in    the  very  camp  of  the  Reformers,  but 
caused  many  to  desert  it.     Many  af  those  whose 
minds  were  filled  with  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
sought  refuge  in  the  pale  of  the  old  church, 
preferring  a  positive  doctrine  founded  on  evan- 
gelical truth,  although  de&ced  by  the  additions 
of  dark  ages,   to  one  which  set  no  bounds  to 
human  reason,  destroyed    the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity,  and    threw  the  mind  into  that 
unsettled  state  which  leads  to  infidelity.     It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  uncertainty  was   indifference  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  those  Protestants 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  this  wretched 
state  of  mind,  had  not  much  hesitation  in  con- 
forming to  the  church  which  assured  them  the 
greatest  temporal    advantages.      Besides    these 
errors,  and  they  caused  internal  weakness,  the 
Protestant  party  committed  several  other  faults 
that  contributed  to  their  ruin.     The  greatest  of 
ihese  was  certainly  that  which  the  anti- Romanists 
committed  at  the  celebrated  confederation  of  1573  j 
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by  which  civil  and  religious  rights,  equal  to  those 
of  the    Roman  Catholics,    were  guaranteed  to 
them.   It  was  not  sufficient,  as  experience  proved, 
to  exact  a  guarantee  of  their  rights  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  country, — a  guarantee  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  once  declared  invalid, 
by  their  refusal  to  subscribe  to  it,  and  which  their 
efforts  soon  rendered  nugatory  and  ultimately 
destroyed.    The    anti-Romanists   ought  not  to 
have  desisted  until  they  had  rendered  their  un- 
compromising enemy  innocuous,  by  taking  from 
him  the  means  of  injuring  them,  and  reducing  him 
to  an  equal  footing  with  themselves ;  that  is,  until 
they  had  excluded  the  bishops  from  the  senate,  and^ 
declared,  by  the  voice  of  the  legislature,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  not  the  dominant 
one  of  Poland,  and  wrested  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  those  means  of  exercising  in- 
fluence on  temporal  affairs,  which  it  possessed  in 
preference  to  the  anti-Romanist  creeds.     Had  the 
temporal  faculties  of  the  established  church  beeii 
reduced  to  such  a  state,  the  anti- Romanist  would 
have  possessed  the  advantage  of  opposing  it  on 
equal  grounds,  instead  of  being  duped,  as  they 
were,  into  a  peace,  from  its  very  nature  delusive 
and  impossible,  with  an  enemy,  who,  regarding 
them  as  rebels  and  usurpers,  abstained  from  com- 
batting   them    only    when     prevented    by   the 
impossibility  of  doing  so.    The  Protestants,   at 
thattime^  united  with  the  followers  of  the  Eastern 
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church,  possessed  sufficient  forces  for  accom- 
pHshing  that  triumph  which  could  alone  give 
them  security ;   and   the  general  disposition   of 

.  minds  in  Poland  was  then  such  as  to  insure  them 
strong  support,  even  from  among  many  Roman 
Catholics.  Yet,  instead  of  following  such  a 
course,  which  every  sound  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation ought  to  have  dictated  to  them,  the 
anti- Romanist  party  was  infatuated  enough  to 
guarantee  all  their  existing  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  very  Romanist  clergy,  for  none  of  the 
bishops,  with  the  exception  of  him  of  Cracow, 
subscribed  the  confederation  of  1573,  who  refused 
to  give  an  equal  assurance  to  their  opponents. 
Another  error  committed  by  the  Protestants,  and 
on  the  same  occasion,  was  an  enactment  of  a 
clause  which  gave  to  the  landowners  an  unlimited 
power  over  their  peasantry,  and  which,  though 
evidently  dictated  by  the  alarm  created  by  the 
excesses  which  a  fanatical  rabble  had  committed 
in  Germany,  disgraced  the  confederation.  Yet 
this  very  clause  might  have  proved  a  source  of 
blessing  to  the  country,  as  it  became  one  of  curses ; 
had  the  Protestant  landowners  taken  advantage 

/  of  the  power  which  it  gave  them  over  their  vassals, 
to  convert  them  to  the  scriptural  doctrines,  and  to 
couple  their  civil  with  their  religious  emancipa- 
tion. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  guilty  of  the  grossest  dereliction  of 
duty  towards  God  and  their  country,  by  not  fol- 


I 
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lowing  the  course  thus  dictated  to  them,  as  well 
by  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality  as  by 
principles  of  sound  policy.  The  conversion  and 
emancipation  of  a  large  number  of  peasantry 
would  have  exercised  an  irresistible  action  on  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  population  in  Poland, 
would  have  determined  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation,  and  have  given  an  impulse  the 
most  happy  to  the  development  of  the  national 
welfare,  in  moral  as  well  as  material  respects. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  all  respects  quite  fair  to 
judge  the  men  and  the  opinions  of  that  time  ac- 
cording  to  those  of  our  own ;  and  great  allow- 
ances should  be-  made  in  favour  of  men  educated 
in  those  prejudices  of  caste,  from  which  no  part 
of  Europe  was  at  that  time  free,  and  alarmed  by 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  peasantry  of  Ger- 
many, which  were  artfully  magnified  by  the 
Romanist  party,  and  cited  as  proofs  of  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  true  that  some  synods,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Vlodislav  and  Cracow  (1573),  re- 
commended that  especial  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  that  the  Bohemian  brethren 
had  been  always  anxious  to  promote  religious 
and  moral  instruction  amongst  those  classes,  as 
well  as  to  improve  their  material  well-being; 
but  the  unceasing  re-action,  which  began  with 
the  accession  of  Sigismund  the  Third,  and  con- 
tinued with  increasing  vigour  during  his  reign  of 
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forty  years,  soon  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  permitted  them  not  to  exert  their 
influence  on  the  lower  classes,  which,  as  they  were 
the  most  ignorant,  so  were  they  the  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  the  Romanist  clergy.  This  very 
circumstance,  however,  should  have  rendered  the 
Protestants  the  more  anxious  to  convert  their 
peasantry,  and  to  bind  them  to  themselves  by  ele- 
vating their  condition  in  moral  and  civil  respects, 
which  would  have  been  the  surest  means  of  so 
strengthening  their  party  as  to  enable  it  to  op- 
pose its  enemies  successfully.  Such,  however, 
was  not  generally  the  case,  and  this  n^lect  may 
be  considered  as  having  contributed  much  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Poland.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Protestants. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  enemies  they  had  to 
contend  with.  These  enemies  were  the  Jesuits, 
who  directed  all  the  movements  of  the  Ro- 
manist party  in  Poland,  over  which,  in  conse- 
^^^^uence  of  their  having  monopolized  the  whole  of 
the  public  education,  they  had  succeeded  in  esta- 


♦  The  princes  Radziwill  converted  several  thousands  of  their 
peasantry  in  Samogitia,  whose  descendants  still  preserve  their 
religion  and  present,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of 
Roman  Catholics^  a  most  advantageous  contrast  in  point  of 
information,  morality  and  material  welfare  with  the  surround- 
ing Roman  Catholic  peasantry.  The  Polish  peasants  are  now 
entirely  free,  except  in  those  provinces  which  were  taken  by 
Russia  at  the  three  successive  dismemberments  of  Poland. 
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blishing  unlimited  influence.  Of  this  formidable 
body  adescription  has  been  given  by  that  eminent 
French  writer,  Abb6  de  Lamennais,  conceived 
with  such  superior  talent  and  evident  impar- 
tiality, that  we  cannot  do  better  than  here  intro- 
duce a  translation  of  it.  "  If  we  seek,"  says  he, 
**  the  source  of  the  peculiar  character  that  dis- 
tinguished this  society  from  its  very  origin,  of 
the  spirit  which  has  constantly  animated  •  it,  of 
the  praises  which  were  lavished  upon  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  bitter  reproaches  directed  against  it,  we 
think  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  very  principle 
that  presided  over  its  formation.  This  principle 
IS  the  destruction  of  the  individuality  of  each 
member  of  the  body,  in  order  thereby  to  increase 
the  strength  and  unity  of  the  whole.  The  ac- 
tions, the  words,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  the 
Jesuits  are  subject  to  obedience,  nay,  to  absolute 
obedience.  A  chief,  called  general,  and  some 
assistants,  who  aid  and  advise  him,  foi*m  the 
government  of  the  association,  and  are  its  reason, 
its  will,  the  remainder  blindly  following  the  im- 
pulse which  that  government  gives  to  them. 
Nothing  is  so  strongly  inculcated  by  the  writings 
of  the  founder  than  this  entire  self-denial.  Such 
is  the  sacrifice  which  the  order  exacts  from  every 
one  who  enters  it,  and  the  following  are  its  conse- 
quences:— however  a  man  may  strive,  it  is  entirely 
impossible  for  him  to  attain  such  a  degree  of  self- 
denial  ;    his  efforts  to  succeed  in  it  only  make 
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him  change  the  object  of  feelings  which  he  ima- 
gines he  has  destroyed  ;  his  whole  being  enters 
the  collective  body  to  which  he  is  united,  and 
into  which  he  merges ;  he  lives  and  loves  him- 
self in  it,  and  this  love,  the  first  of  his  duties,  is 
the  more  ardent  and  active  as  he  becomes  bound 
by  conscience  to  seek  his  own  satisfaction ;  and 
as  he  who  experiences  it,    being  directed    by 
orders  which  have  become  to  him  an  absolute  law, 
unless  they  imply  a  direct  and  evident  violation  of 
Divine  precepts,  is  freed   from  every  moral  re- 
sponsibility.  Thus  the  passions,  constrained  by  a 
severe  rule  so  long  as  they  referred  directly  to 
the  individual,  are  sanctified  and  not  destroyed. 
They  pass  in  some  measure  into  the  service  of  the 
body,  which  employs  and  directs  them  in  order 
to  attain  its  object.  This  object  being  honourable 
and  good,  determines  also  what  is  good  in  the 
action  of  the  body  ;  but  it  tends  towards  that  ob- 
ject with  a  constant  view   of  self,   of  its  own 
grandeur,    its  own  power,   its  own  glory.     Its 
members,    considered   separately,    have  no   per- 
sonal pride,  no  ambition,  no  desire  of  riches,  but 
they  collectively  have  immense  cupidity,  ambi- 
tion, and  pride.     Hence  they  have  in  them  some- 
thing anti-social.     A  single  individual,  thus  con- 
centrated in  himself,  would  be  a  perfect  pattern 
of  egotism,  and  whatever  might  have  been   his 
ultimate  object,  he  would  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  human  race ;  and  in- 
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deed  the  Jesuits  had  every  where  a  separate 
existence,  mingling  with  and  into  all  things,  they 
do  not  amalgamate  with  any  thing;  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  exists  between  them  and  other 
men ;  they  may  come  in  contact  with  them  on  all 
points,  but  they  will  not  unite  in  any  one,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  motives  of  that  vague  distrust 
which  they  have  instinctively  inspired  in  all 
times. 

"  The  necessity  of  exercising  a  great  influence, 
which  is  innate  in  that  society — a  necessity  which 
had  frequently  the  effect  of  rendering  them  little 
scrupulous  about  the  means  of  attaining  success, 
— subjected  them  to  the  accusation  of  aspiring 
to  universal  dominion.  We  believe  that  the 
dominion  to  which  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  aspire 
is  that  of  (Roman)  Catholicism ;  but  it  wishes  that 
such  a  dominion  should  be  almost  exclusively  its 
own  work.  This  is  the  task  which  the  Jesuits  have 
undertaken,  and  whoever,  having  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  does  not  place  himself  with  docility 
under  their  direction,  gives  umbrage  to  them, 
excites  their  jealousy,  and  must  expect,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  either  to  be  exposed  to 
their  open  hostility,  or  to  a  thousand  obstacles  and 
vexations  which  they  will  raise  against  him. 

"The  destruction,  I  do  not  say  subordination,  of 
individuality,  which  is  the  duty  of  every  Jesuit^ 
produces  another  consequence.  In  the  intellec  - 
tual  order  of  things,  there  is  no  other  than  indir 
vidual  worth  ;  and  this  worth  grows  in  proportion 
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to  the  facility  or  liberty  which  it  has  of  developing 
itself.  It  is  impossible  to  think  with  the  brains 
of  another,  or  to  invent  at  command  ;  genius  and 
talent  are  not  the  attributes  of  a  corporate  body. 
When  such  a  body  substitutes  itself  for  an  indivi- 
dual, and  absorbs  him  in  itself,  it  renounces  the 
means  of  ever  possessing  men  of  great  superiority  ; 
men  to  whom  subjugated  minds  will  of  their  own 
accord  bow ;  and  thence  is  it  unable  to  govern 
through  intellect.  This  is,  indeed,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Jesuits.  They  have  never  produced  a 
philosopher,  a  poet,*  a  historian,  an  orator,  or  a 
scholar  of  the  first  order.  Inanity  and  scholastic 
wit  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  characteristics  of 
their  writers.  As  they  found  it  impossible  to  act 
on  the  world  and  exercise  over  it,  either  by  science 
or  thought,  the  influence  they  desired,  they  were 
obliged  to  open  for  themselves  another  path,  and 
to  cheat  the  depositories  of  power,  in  order  to 
participate  in  it,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
favour  of  kings  and  princes,  ministers  and  their 
favourites,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  them;  and  conse^ 
quently  to  intrigue,  to  flatter,  to  employ  cunning 
■  ■    ■  I  I  I  ■     ■   I   I   I      III- 

*  We  must  differ  in  this  from  the  talented  writer  whom  we 
quote,  and  we  think  that  our  countryman,  Casimir  Sarbiewski^ 
a  Jesuit,  whom  learned  Europe  has  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
Latin  poet  amongst  themoderns,  and  of  whomGrotius  has  said, 
'*  Non  solum  aquavit  sedetiam  super  ami  Horatium"  was  certainly 
a  great  poet.  It  is^  however,  true,  that  a  great  poetical  talent 
does  not  imply  an  advanced  state  of  intellect^  either  of  the  society 
or  the  country  to  which  the  individual  gifted  with  it  belongs. 
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and  artifice,  rather  to  work  under-ground  than  to 
march  upon  it,  and  in  every  sense  to  turn,  their 
only  means  of  governing  the  world,  being  the  go- 
vernment of  the  powers  by  which  it  is  ruled."* 

Such  is  a  description  of  that  celebrated  order, 
wrung  by  circumstances  from  one  who  has  been 
the  most  eminent  champion  of  Romanism  in 
modern  times.  Is  it,  then,  astonishing  that  a 
body  80  strongly  organized  should  break  the  dis- 
united ranks  of  the  Protestants,  and  that  their 
loose  bands  could  not  withstand  this  admirably 
trained  phalanx  of  the  Roman  church?  The 
organization  of  the  Jesuits  produced  its  natural 
consequences  on  Poland.  Having  obtained  un- 
limited sway  over  the  national  education,  they 
absorbed  into  their  body  the  few  whose  talents, 
in  spite  of  the  most  unfavourable  method  of 
instruction  followed  in  their  schools,  developed 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  that  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  influence  over  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  nation,  from  the  most  important 
public  transactions  to  the  most  secret  family  af- 
fairs, their  body  remained  always  a  kind  of  alien 
power,  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  nation,  but 
foreign  to  all  its  interests.  They  employed  it  as  a 
tool  in  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  notwith- 
standing the  great  influence  which  they  possessed 
at  all  Roman  Catholic  courts  never   using  that 

I  <i      ■■        I  ■  I  III  f 

*  Vide  Lamennais^  ^^ Affaires  de  Rome:'* 
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infljaence^  to  advance  the  interests  of  Poland, 
which  they  always  recklessly  sacrificed  to 
the  promotion  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  As 
the  Jesuits  could  not  govern  by  intellect  and 
thought  they  laboured  to  darken  and  suppress 
both  with  success — on  the  mournful  consequences 
of  which  we  have  sufficiently  expatiated* — 
as  their  sole  means  of  participating  in  power  was 
to  surround  with  intrigues  and  wiles  those  who 
possessed  it,  there  was  no  kind  of  intrigue  and 
flattery  which  they  did  not  employ  to  influence, 
not  only  the  monarchs  of  Poland,  but  also  the 
powerful  families  who  established  in  those  melan- 
choly times  of  national  decline  an  oligarchic 
power  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens. 

Poland  was  also  particularly  unfortunate  in  the 
election  of  Sigismund  the  Third,  whose  long  reign 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  assisting  the  eflbrts 
of  the  Jesuits  for  the  extension  of  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  and  this  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the 

*  We  must  add^  as  a  proof  of  the  intellectual  degradation  and 
the  corruption  of  taste  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  into  the  coun- 
try, that  the  most  classical  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Augustan  era  of  Polish  literature,  were  not  reprinted  during 
a  space  of  more  than  a  century,  although  after  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Poland  they  went  through  many  editions  and  still 
continue  to  be  reprinted.  Thus  the  poems  of  John  Kochanow- 
ski  (died  1584)>  were  printed  several  times  before  1639 ;  but 
from  that  year  there  was  no  new  edition  till  1767^  which  has 
since  been  followed  by  many  others. 
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national  interests,  the  lamentable  efiects  of  which 
we  have  largely  described.  Such  causes  would  have 
produced  similar  effects  every  where,  and  indeed 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  has  depended  in 
many  countries  on  the  religious  opinions  of  their 
monarchs.  Although  the  Reformation  was  al- 
ready legally  established  in  England  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  yet  Queen  Mary  not  only  re-esta- 
blished Romanism  at  once,  but  sent  to  a  cruel 
death  the  principal  Reformers  of  the  Anglican 
church,  a  deed  which  Sigismund  the  Third  was 
never  able  to  imitate  in  Poland,  although  there 
was  certainly  no  reluctance  on  his  part,  or  that 
of  his  supporters,  to  commit  similar  enormities. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  cases  of  Franco 
and  Tyszkiewicz.*  Had  Providence  prolonged 
Queen  Mary's  reign  to  the  length  of  that  of  Sigis- 
mund the  Third,  who  can  say  whether  Roma- 
nism would  not  have  been  now  dominant  in  this 
island?  Even  the  short  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  alone  as  he  was  in  his  persuasions  against 
an  established  church,  with  a  parliament  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  belonging  to  it,  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  that  church,  which  had  ex- 
perience of  desertion  from  some  individuals,  who 
bartered  their  religion  for  the  monarch's  favour. 
Considering  all  these  circumstances,  none  will 
wonder  that  forty  years  of  a  reign  of  a  monarch 
■ '         ■  ■  t  . —  - — 

*  Vide  pages  184  and  187. 
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whose  only  object  was  the  triumph  of  Romanism, 
and  who  had  such  able  and  zealous  supporters  as 
the  Jesuits,  had  produced  the  effect  towards 
which  it  was  tending,  and  reduced  the  Protes- 
tants to  such  a  state  c^  weakness  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  Romanists,  and 
were  since  that  time  rapidly  hurried  towards 
their  destruction.  It  was  only  owing  to  the 
humanity  of  the  national  character,  adverse  to 
every  violence  and  persecution,  that  the  Protes- 
tants were  not  exterminated ;  for  had  not  the 
Romanist  clergy  been  checked  by  the  more  influ- 
ential nobles  in  their  career  of  persecution,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  oppression  which  had  disgraced 
several  other  countries,  would  not  have  been 
enacted  in  Poland.  It  was  this  humane  cha- 
racter of  the  Polish  nation,  which,  with  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nobles  or  equestrian  order,  prevented 
for  so  long  a  time  the  deprivation  of  the  anti- 
Romanists  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  and 
even  in  the  worst  time  of  their  oppression  not 
only  preserved  their  properties  untouched,  bqt 
opened  to  them  a  field  of  honourable  exertion, 
by  admitting  them  to  all  ranks  in  the  military 
service.  The  only  dark  page  of  religious  perser 
cution,  legally  ordered,  is  that  of  the  Socinians ; 
still  this  persecution  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  with  which  such  daring  speculations  as 
theirs  were  visited  in  other  countries.     We  have 
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now  been  speaking  of  the  equestrian  order  or  the 
nobles,  the  ruling  class  in  Poland.  Great,  cer- 
tainly, were  the  errors  and  faults  of  that  privi- 
leged caste,  yet  their  services  to  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  were  also 
important.  History  has  rendered  justice  to  the 
chivalrous  valour  with  which  they  defended 
Europe  against  the  barbarians  of  the  East,  we 
shall  consider  their  services  in  reference  to  reli- 
gion and  learning.  It  was  that  class  which  pro- 
duced the  most  eminent  Reformers  as  well  as 
authors  of  Poland,  such  asLaski,  Rey,  Trzecieski, 
M odrzewski,  Orzechowski,  &c.  &c.  who  rendered 
eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
as  well  as  to  that  of  literature,  and  of  whom 
many  gained  a  high  reputation  abroad.  It  was 
this  class  also  which  devoted  itself  to  the  minis- 
try of  scriptural  religion  and  the  synods ;  it  was 
members  of  this  class  who  exerted  themselves  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ;  it  was  mem- 
bers of  this  class  that  frequently  arrived  straight 
from  the  camp  to  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  church,  and  returned  after  having  done 
their  duty  to  their  religion  to  combat  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  or  to  deliberate  on  its  affairs 
either  at  a  diet  or  at  a  provincial  assembly.  This 
active  life  did  not  prevent  many  of  them  from  pur- 
suing serious  studies ;  of  which  the  best  evidence 
is  given  by  the  works  they  left.  Such  was  the 
equestrian    order  of  Poland  in  the  days  of  its 
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political  and  intellectual  grandeur,  making  up 
by  much  real  worth  and  many  noble  qualities  for 
a  turbulent  spirit  and  immoderate  attachment 
to  its  privileges.  But  the  education  of  the  Je- 
suits produced  a  most  melancholy  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Polish  noble;  ignorance  and 
superstition  usurped  the  place  of  knowledge ;  and 
all  his  learning  became  limited  to  talking  bad 
Latin,  with  which  he  interlarded  all  his  speeches 
and  letters.  As  was  quite  natural,  his  turbu- 
lence, pride,  and  prejudices  increased  under  such 
circumstances,  whilst  his  energies  were  benumbed 
in  the  same  ratio  as  his  intellect  was  bedimmed. 
This  produced  that  general  torpor  and  moral 
paralysis  that  we  have  seen  prevailing  under  the 
'  ign'of  the  Sa^oa  dyn^ty.'and  whii  has  ^ 
vented  the  excitement  of  that  old  spirit  of  the 
Polish  equestrian  order,  which  had  saved  Poland 
from  situations  much  more  dangerous  than  that 
which  became  a  prelude  to  its  first  dismember- 
ment. Had  the  clergy  used  their  immense  influ- 
ence over  the  national  mind  with  that  zeal  which 
they  displayed  when  exciting  the  nation  against 
the  Protestants  of  Thorn,  the  country  would  have 
soon  been  delivered  from  foreign  oppression.  But 
they  did  not  do  so. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Polish  nation  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  religiously  disposed,  and  the 
severe  calamities  to  which  the  country  has  been 
so  often  subjected  has  fortunately  much  increased 
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that  disposition.  Their  belief  is  sincere  but  un- 
enlightened ;  and  the  simple-hearted  and  simple- 
minded  peasants  crowd  the  churches  with  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  devotion  to  their  Maker,  but  yet 
with  a  vague  idea  of  the  most  important  tenets  of 
Christianity,  for  the  clergy  have  taken  but  little 
care  to  enlighten  them  upon  the  principles  of 
their  belief.  This  same  feeling  is  closely  inter- 
viroven  vfrith  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  and 
the  same  war  cry  *  with  which  the  Polish  chivalry 
had  combated  the  infidels  in  the  days  of  its  ancient 
glory,  animated  the  Polish  soldier  during  the 
last  struggle  for  national  independence,  and  with 
as  much  devotion  and  sincerity  to  the  cause  they 
defended.  This  feeling  requires  only  to  be  deve- 
loped by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  national 
intellect,  in  order  to  become  productive  of  all  that 
is  great  and  good,  and  the  source  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  the  country,  elevating  the  nation  in 
religious,  and  consequently  in  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  respects.  This  great  desideratum, 
which  was  so  near  being  realized  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  was,  in  the  first  place,  prevented  by 
the  fatal  reaction  of  Romanism,  which  plunged  the 
nation  in  a  state  of  intellectual  barbarism ;  and 
afterwards,  when  it  had  begun  to  emerge  with  a 
rapidity  from  a  long  darkness,  by  the  events 
which  destroyed  the  political  existence  of  Poland, 


*    u 
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and  imprinted  on  the  national  mind  an  almost 
uniform  direction,  which  is  a  strong  and  universal 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  political  existence 
of  Poland.  It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that 
the  political  dissolution  of  the  country  has  given 
a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  national  life,  and 
created  amongst  its  inhabitants  that  unconquerable 
feeling  of  nationality  which  is  strengthened  and 
increased  by  the  very  causes  which  were  appa- 
rently calculated  to  destroy  it.  What  can  be  more 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  a  country,  than  its  being  deprived 
of  political  existence,  and  dissevered  in  many 
parts  which  are  incorporated  into  other  states  1 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  such  is  the  case  of 
Poland,  Polish  literature  has  made  rapid  strides, 
and  works  of  considerable  merit  were  published^ 
not  only  in  several  parts  of  Poland,  but  also  abroad, 
nay  even  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Vienna. 
The  unsuccessful  attempts  which  the  Poles  have 
made  to  recover  their  political  existence,  and  which 
have  finished  in  bitter  disappointment  and  in- 
creased their  sufferings,  instead  of  damping  their 
hopes  seem  only  to  have  invigorated  them.  It  is 
this,  and  exclusively  this  feeling,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  Jacobinism,  democracy,  or  any  peculiar 
political  theory,  which  made  them  always  wil- 
lingly submit  to  every  sacrifice  for  the  recovery  of 
their  national  independence ;  of  which  they 
have  given  manifest  proofs,   pot  only  by  their 
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recent  struggle  for  that  object,  but  perhaps  even 
more  by  the  cheerful  resignation  with  which  they 
lavished  their  lives  in  the  service  of  France,  com- 
bating under  the  banners  of  that  country  in  Egypt, 
Italy,  Saint  Domingo,  and  Spain,  from  a  delu- 
sive hope  that  she  would  reward  their  services  by 
the  restoration  of  their  country.  This  feeling 
animates  now  not  only  the  patriots  who  expiate 
their  want  of  success  in  the  mines  and  deserts  of 
Siberia,  as  well  as  the  homeless  exiles  who,  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  are  wandering  over  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  also  the  inhabitant  of  every 
palace  and  cottage  in  Poland.  Nay,  it  is  not 
only  those  whose  prospects  are  dimmed,  and  per- 
sons oppressed  by  the  melancholy  state  of  their 
country,  who  partake  of  that  general  feeling ;  a 
secret  longing  to  see  his  country  restored  fills  the 
heart  of  many  a  Pole  who,  loaded  with  all  pos- 
sible favours  of  fortune,  is  invested  with  high 
dignities  by  the  courts  of  whose  dominions  the 
ancient  Polish  provinces  form  now  a  part.  Even 
stronger  proofs  of  the  intensity  of  that  universal 
feeling  are  afforded  by  the  instances  of  many 
Poles  who,  having  every  thing  to  lose  by  the  events 
which  have  recently  agitated  that  country,  without 
any  prospect  of  gaining  by  it  adequate  advantages, 
joined  the  insurrectionary  movement  without  any 
other  object  in  view  than  that  of  promoting  the 
restoration  of  their  country.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  several  individuals  enjoying  all  the 
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advantages  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  suffering 
from  the  idea  that  their  fathers  had  rendered 
themselves  guilty  of  political  crimes  or  errors 
which  had  contributed  to  the  fall  of  their  coun- 
try. They  cheerfully  sacrificed  all  the  advantages 
they  had  possessed,  in  order  to  atone  for  the 
faults  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  wipe  from  their 
name  the  blot  which  was  attached  to  it.  Many 
of  those  high-minded  individuals  now  live  in 
exile,  and  from  the  idea  that  they  have  expiated 
the  fault  of  their  ancestor,  consider  themselves 
much  more  happy  in  their  present  reduced  circum- 
stances, than  when  they  were  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  favours  of  fortune.  Is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  Providence  would  have  implanted 
such  a  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  a  nation  without 
an  adequate  purpose  for  it  ?  No,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  severe  trials  to  which  it  has  sub- 
jected us  will  ultimately  prove  a  source  of  still 
greater  blessings,  and  that  they  are  a  necessary 
preparation  for  a  better  state  of  things.  Indeed 
the  continued  suffering  to  which  Poland  has  for 
so  many  years  been  exposed,  have  not  only  invi- 
gorated the  feeling  which  we  have  described,  but 
also  wrought  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  by  extirpating  the  wretched 
opinions  disseminated  by  the  French  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  produced  every- 
where so  much  mischief.  Religious  feelings, 
which  had  been  much  injured,  are  rapidly  increas- 
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ing-  in  Poland,  and  manifest  themselves,  uot  only 
in  external  acts  of  devotion,  but  also  in  a  daily 
improving  tone  of  morals.  This  fortunate  advance- 
ment will  be  conducive  not  only  to  the  political, 
but  also  religious  emancipation  of  the  country, 
because  no  circumstance  is  more  adverse  to  a 
reform  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  than  religious 
indifference,  and  there  is  more  hope  of  bringing 
a  great  but  sincere  bigot  to  sound  religious  no- 
tions than  one  who  is  indifferent  about  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  creed  is  based.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  religious  emancipation  of 
Poland  will  be  consequent  on  its  political  free- 
dom, and  in  all  humility  we  hope  that  Providence, 
after  having  prepared  her  by  the  severe  trials 
through  which,  in  its  inscrutable  ways,  it  leads 
us,  will  finally  gmnt  to  her  the  object  of  all  her 
wishes — a  perfect  national  independence — which 
is  the  greatest  earthly  boon  a  country  can  pos- 
sess.* 


*  Rome,  ynth  its  usual  sagacity,  foreseen  the  danger  t6  its 
.dominions  in  Poland^  should  that  country  be  restored  to  an 
independent  state;  Hence  the  celebrated  breve,  addressed, 
1832,  by  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  to  the  bishops  of  Poland^  by 
which  he  condemned  in  strong  terms  the  insurrection  of  that 
country.  The  same  breve  mentions  another  one  of  a  similar 
tenour,  sent  to  the  same  country,  during  the  time  of  its  strug- 
gle^ but  which^  as  the  Pope  complains,  did  not  reach  its  desti- 
nation. We  think,  however,  that  this  complaint  is  not  entirely 
grounded;  and  that  although  it  would  not  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed, it  must  have  circulated  amongst  some  of  the  clergy ; 
VOL.  II.  2  o  because 
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It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  probabilities  of 
such  an  event ;  to  speculate  whether  it  shall  be 


■^^T«--y*«^^—  m  P       I    ■y'g^—  ■     I      ■     ■     B 


because  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  monks  of  the  missionary 
order  pardcularly  devoted  to  Rome,  refused  absolution  to  the 
IViiBsh  soldiers^  because  they  were  fighting  against  the  emperor 
of  Rmsflk.    W«  musty  however^  not  omit  a  drcumstanee  related 
by  Uie  Abb^  de  Xanmifmh  whose  doctrinoi,  whether  politiail 
or  re^fiQ^^^  we  do  npit  «b«rej  but  whote  sinceriiy  and  Tucadty 
stand  above  suspicion.    He  states^  that  the  pope  being  afraid 
lest  Austria  might  not  be  tempted  to  appropriate  to  herself 
a  part  of  his  dominions^  known  under  the  name  of  L^ations^ 
obtahied  fitm  Russia  a  guarantee  of  bis  jMssession  of  them^  on 
ooadHioii  of  issokig  the  abovcmentioned  67i0oe»-*-Vide  '^J^mres 
4c  R9m"    Thvi^  ^  motive  to  thut  drcu]^  was  not  only  the 
maintenance  of  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  pope  in  Poland, 
but  also  the  preservation  of  his  worldly  dominions  in  Italy.  The 
official  gazette  of  Rome,  which  had  abstained  from  every  cen- 
sure on  the  Polish  insurrection  until  its  unsuccessful  issue, 
pwrtd  fl«Cb  the  foulest  abuse  on  diose  very  men  to  whose 
bmvery   and    ^votion  tl^ir   poMticfJ   adversaries  have  ren- 
dered justice.    The  pope  had,  indeed>  good  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  the  success  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  as  there  was  already 
in  course  of  circulation  amongst  several  younger  clergjncnen,  a 
plan  of  emandpathig  and  reforming  the  Polish  church  on  the 
Mlowh^  prindples :— eomplete  separatioR  from  Rome ;  intro- 
duedon  of  the  national  hmguage  Into  the  ^Svine  service;  per- 
misflien  of  marriage  to  the  dergy;  the  hierard^  was  to  be 
preserred ;  and  the  dogma  of  tfie  transubstantialion,  as  welt  as 
Ae  attriciilap  oonftssion,  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  one.  We 
BMMl  Ao  remark,  that  the  reUgioos  excitement  which  now 
islBis  In  Prussian  Poland  is  by  no  means  the  proof  of  a  blind 
flttachnent  to  Romanism,  but  only  a  manifestation  of  the  na- 
tional feding  adroitly  cBrected  in  that  channel,  and  which,  in 
defending  Romanism,  seeks  only  to  de&nd  the  Polish  nationality 
from  the  influence  of  Germanism. 
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brought  about  by  one  of  those  storms  which  have 
recently  agitated  Europe,  setting  at  nought  the 
best  calculated  schemes  and  provisions  of  the 
wisest  statesmen  of  our  times,  and  which  it  is 
still  apprehended,  or  hoped  by  many,  will  produce 
great  changes  in  the  actual  political  system  of 
Europe;  or  whether  it  shall  be  effected  by  a 
voluntary  act  of  those  very  powers  who  now  hold 
the  dissevered  parts  of  Poland,  and  who  perchance 
may  at  some  ftiture  time  be  impelled  by  views  of 
sound  policy,  based  on  principles  of  justice  and 
morality,  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
atoning  for  the  greatest  political  crime  that  blots 
the  pages  of  modem  history,  which  would  indeed 
be  fortunate  for  humanity,  and  prevent  the  possi-^ 
bility  of  commotions,  productive  of  the  greatest 
sufferings  to  mankind.  We  have  no  hope  that 
such  a  feeble  voice  as  ours  should  ever  penetrate 
into  the  councils  of  the  high  powers  which  rule 
over  the  divided  parts  of  Poland,  yet  we  think 
that  the  natural  consequence  of  reasoning,  and 
the  experience  of  many  years,  vrill  finally  demon- 
strate to  them  the  impolicy  of  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland.  If  this  subject  be  examined  in  a  dis- 
passionate manner,  the  result  vdll  show  that  none 
of  the  partitioning  powers  had  acquired  by  that 
act  of  injustice  advantages  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  evil  consequences  of  it. 

It  is  needless  to  recal  here  the  opposition  offered 
to  the  first  dismemberment  by  the  virtuous  Maria 
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Theresa,  whose  scruples  of  conscience  and  sound 
political  views  were  silenced  and  obscured  by  the 
wiles  of  her  artfiil  councillors.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  Austria  has  much  repented  of  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  was  ready  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna  (1815)  to  restore  its  share  of  the  spoil, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Poland.  Have  the  real 
interests  of  Prussia  been  promoted  through  the 
extension  of  its  frontiers  by  the  acquisition  of 
Polish  territotry  ?  We  shall  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  impolicy  of  having  destroyed  a 
barrier  between  its  dominions  and  the  great 
Colossus  of  the  North,  whose  advanced  posts 
are  now  within  a  few  days'  march  from  the  Prus- 
sian capital.  There  is  another  circumstance,  which 
according  to  our  humble  opinion  renders  the 
Polish  acquisitions  rather  a  source  of  weakness 
than  strength  to  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The 
Prussian  government,  although  theoretically  a 
despotic  one,  is  eminently  progressive,  and  rapidly 
advancing  towards  a  constitutional  regimen.  The 
system  of  general  education  which  that  govern- 
ment has  introduced  amongst  all  classes  of  society 
is  certainly  the  most  direct  and  effectual  means 
of  making  a  nation  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  rational  liberty,  and  consequently  prepare  it 
for  self-government.  A  no  less  decided  step 
taken  by  the  Prussian  government  towards  the 
same  consequence  is  the  entrusting  of  the  defence 
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of  the  country  to  the  nation  itself  by  the  general 
arming*  and  training  of  its  citizens ;  this  impor- 
tant measure  forbids  even  now  the  administration 
of  that  country  to  follow  any  course  which  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  renders  the  introduction  of  re- 
presentative forms  only  a  matter  of  time,  because 
should  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  require 
their  introduction,  they  must  be  granted ;  and 
there  is.no  doubt  that  this  important  event  will 
be  accomplished,  at  no  distant  time,  by  go- 
vernment itself,  whose  political  sagacity  will  best 
know  the  fittest  time  for  the  introduction  of  such 
a  change.  The  impulse  which  such  an  event 
must  give  to  the  mind  will  be  particularly  felt  by 
the  Polish  population  of  the  kingdom,  which 
will  seize  that  opportunity  to  give  the  strongest 
development  to  its  nationality,  for  which  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  that  indispensable  accom- 
paniment of  a  modern  constitutional  government^ 
will  afford  the  greatest  facilities.  Will  it  not 
constitute  a  foreign  element,  and  consequently 
hostile,  to  the  German  unity  of  the  empire,  and 
will  it  not  clog  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
whole,  by  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  become  moreover  a  constant 
source  from  which  every  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment will  infallibly  derive  considerable  assistance? 
Will  this  great  moral  disadvantage  be  compen- 
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sated  by  the  few  material  profits  derived  from  the 
parcel  of  Polish  territory  held  now  by  Prussia  ? 

The  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  Polish  do-* 
minions  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Russia, 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  Russia  has 
gained  immensely  by  this  acquisition,  having 
acquired  not  only  extensive  provinces,  but  also 
come  into  a  close  contact  with  western  Europe, 
from  which  it  had  been  separated  by  Poland. 
We  venture,  however,  to  differ  from  that  opinion, 
and  think  that  the  moral  and  real  disadvantages 
to  which  Russia  has  become  liable,  by  annexing  to 
her  vast  possessions  the  Polish  provinces,  greatly 
outweigh  the  material  and  specious  advantages 
gained  by  those  acquisitions.     It  is  well  known 
that    the   Russian   minister,    Panin,   taking    a 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  question,   strenuously 
opposed  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  consider- 
ing that  country  as  a  barrier  between  Russia  and 
western  Europe  necessary  for  the  advantage  of 
both,  and  covered  by  which  Russia  could  pursue 
not  only  a  career  of  peaceful  conquest  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  obtained 
in  war,  by  advancing  the  civilization  and  welfare 
of  its   extensive  dominions ;    but    also,   if  she 
wished  to  extend  her  territory,  to  do  it  in  the 
East  without  being  disturbed  by  an  immediate 
contact  with  the  affairs  of  Europe.     Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  if  Russia  had  employed  the 
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expenditure  of  men  and  money,  which  sh6  has 
lavished  in  wars,  into  which  she  has  been  un- 
avoidably drawn  by  the  position  she  has  occu- 
pied through  her  acquisition  of  the  Polish  terri- 
tory, for  promoting  her  conquests  in  the  E^st,  all 
Central  Asia^  as  well  as  Persia,  would  have  b^n 
long  since  under  her  dominion.  The  progress 
of  Russian  power  in  the  East  would  have  been 
much  more  easily  consolidated  than  in  the  West, 
because,  advancing  in  the  former  direction,  she 
would  have  had  to  deal  with  populations  of  an 
inferior  civilization  to  her  own,  and  consequetitly 
likely  to  benefit  under  her  domination,  whikt 
the  contrary  happens  with  her  extension  towards 
the  West,  where  she  meets  a  civilisjation  superior 
to  that  of  her  population.  Acquisitions  made  in 
that  quarter  will  be  always  in  a  stat6  of  tacit 
opposition,  or  even  permanent  conspiracy,  which 
are  sometimes  more  dangerous  than  the  open 
hostility  of  a  powerful  enemy.  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  relation  in  which  Poland  stands  to  Russia, 
tlje  popular  forms  by  which  the  former  of  these 
countries  was  governed  for  several  centuries  have 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  national  habits,  and 
render  the  Poles  fit  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  is  best  proved  by  the  long  existence 
of  Poland  in  an  independent  state,  notwith- 
standing a  most  vicious  form  of  government,  the 
dissolving  principle  of  which  no  other  nation 
would  have  perhaps  withstood  for  so  long  a  time. 
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On  the  other  side,  Russia,  which  owes  its  very 
origin  and  subsequent  development  and  progress 
to  the  strong  hand  of  an  arbitrary  power,  contains 
at  present  no  elements  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  cannot  advance  in  the  career  of 
improvement  and  civilization  except  under  the 
guidance  of  an  absolute  power.    The  amalgama- 
tion of  two  such  discordant  elements  is  impossi^ 
ble,  and  must  necessarily  produce  consequences 
of  the  most  deplorable  nature  for  both  nations. 
Catherine,  whose  foreseeing  policy  perceived  at 
once  the  impossibility  to  destroy  the  new  element 
which  she  had  introduced  into  her  empire,  by 
the    first  dismemberment  of  Poland,   tried  to 
assimilate  both  nations   by  adopting  a  middle 
course,  and  not  only  left  in  the  newly-acquired 
provinces  the  ancient  popular  forms  for  the  local 
government,  according  to  which  almost  all  the 
provincial  authorities  were  elective,  but  extended 
them  to  the  ancient  provinces  of  Russia.    The 
action  of  these  popular  forms,  which  present  a 
great  anomaly  in  a   despotic  government,    was 
rendered  perfectly  nugatory  by  the  subjection  of 
the  elective  authorities  to  officers  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  has  neither  much  flattered  the  Rus- 
sians to  whom  it  was  granted,  nor  satisfied  the 
Poles  to  whom  it  was  left.    The  amalgamation  of 
both  nations,  which  could  not  be  produced  by 
the  lenient  measures  to  which  we  liave  alluded, 
can  still  less  be  effected  bv  the  violent  measures 
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which  are  now  employed  for  tlie  accomplishment 
of  the  same   purpose — a  purpose  fraught  witli 
danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Instead  of  converting  the  Poles  into  Russians  it 
must  produce  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  latter, 
by  instilling  into  their  minds  notions  and  ideas, 
which,    however    good,    noble,   and    useful   in 
countries  prepared  for  them,  are  fit  to  disseminate 
amongst  Russians  only  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and 
disorder.     We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  amongst 
Russians  some  individuals  of  very  enlightened 
minds,  and  fit  to  become  citizens  of  the  most 
advanced  states  of  Europe :  but  these  are  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  is  still  very  far  from  having  any  real 
idea  of  civil  or  political  liberty,  and  they  may 
acquire  them  only  by  the  slow  process  of  general 
education  and  a  gradual  progress  of  its  civil  insti- 
tutions, which  cannot  be  effected  except  by  the 
well-directed    measures  of  an  enlightened   but 
strong  government.     The  bulk  of  the  Russian 
nation,  although  standing  on  a  lower  scale  of 
civilization  than  other  nations  of  Europe,  pos- 
sesses great  energy  of  character  which  may  be 
turned  to  the  best  account  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Russian  empire.     The  blind  attachment  to  the 
rites  of  their  Greek  church  and   the  idolatrous 
devotion  to  the  emperor,  which  animates  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Russian  people,  may  be  regarded 
as  their  national  feeling  and  their  patriotism,  ^nd 
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constitutes  the  main  strength  of  the  empire. 
This  strength,  this  vital  principle,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  Rossia  will  be  not  only  impaired,  but 
destroyed,  when  the  minds  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  shall  become  infected  with 
liberal  ideas,  which  cannot  produce  on  such 
unprepared  ground  any  sound  notions  of  ratio- 
nal liberty,  or  anything  but  the  wildest  doc- 
trines of  democracy  and  jacobinism.  This  will 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  compulsory 
amalgamation  of  the  Poles  with  the  Russians, 
the  former  of  them  being  dragged  into  the  interior 
of  Russia,  or  forced  into  its  armies,  will  easily 
spread  similar  opinions  amongst  those  with  whom 
they  will  be  in  continual  contact.  This  is  the 
only  arm  which  is  left  to  the  Poles  for  combating 
their  oppressors,  and  it  may  inflict  dangerous 
wounds!  It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  easy  to 
spread  disaffection  amongst  a  population  living 
even  under  the  most  popular  government  by  repre- 
senting to  them  their  real  or  imaginary  wrongs ; 
how  much  more  easily,  then,  in  Russia,  which 
suffers  even  more  from  a  depraved  administration 
than  from  the  despotic  form  of  its  government, 
and  where  many  millions  of  inhabitants  are  serfs. 
The  conspiracies  which  se6m  now  to  become 
every  day  more  frequent  in  Russia  corroborate 
our  opinion  on  this  subject.  This  consideration 
did  not  escape  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  when 
a  part  of  Poland  was  erected  by  the  congress  of 
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Vienna,  1815,  into  a  separate  kingdom,  connected 
with  Russia  only  by  the  bond  of  a  common  sove* 
reign,  exhibited  the  intention  of  giving  a  separate 
administration  to    the  remaining    provinces  of 
Poland  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire. 
Experience,   however,    proved   how  inadequate 
half  measures  were  to  repair  the  mischief  done 
to  the  whole  of  the  political  system  of  Europe  by 
the  diestruction  of  Poland,  which  was  no  less  a 
political  fault  than  a  crime,  and  which  has  been 
acknowledged  by  an  eminent  author  and  diplo- 
matist, who  cannot  be  suspected  of.  any  leaning 
towards  ultra-liberalism,*  and  who  emphatically 
declared  that  he  regarded  the  partition  of  Poland 
as  one  of  the  most  odious  and  pernicious  events 
of  the  eighteenth  century :  and,  indeed,  can  the 
peace  of  Europe  be  regarded  as  solid,  when  the 
population  of  an  immense  territory  is  converted 
through  the  forced  and  unnatural  position  in  which 
is  kept  by  the  partitioning  powers  into  a  perma- 
nent hot-bed  of  conspiracy  and  sedition,  where 
every  attempt  of  changing  the  established  order 
of  Europe,  however  wild  and  destructive,  must 
find  strong  sympathies  by  raising  hopes,  which 


*  Gente>  jn  hi*  work  on  die  political  ptate  of  Einrope  bef<9re 
and  after  the  French  Bevolution.    Gentas  was  wdl  known  as  the 
right  hand  of  Mettemich,  and  by  having  composed  the  protocols 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
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